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TRANSATLANTIC TRACINGS. 



CHAPTER I. 

rJUUiONAL RRCOLLECTION8 OP DANIEL WEDSTBR, TIIH 
OKEAT AMERICAN STATESMAN. 



TiiK jToar 1852 was a remarkable one in tlio 
annals of mortality. Not that durin<r its pro- 
f;ro8S any groat epidemic swept a greater amount 
of humanity from eartlfs surface into earth's 
charnel-houses, but because, amongst those 
whom it consigned to '^ the house appointed for 
all living^^ were some of the mightiest men of 
their ago. The New World and the Old alike 
presented the profoundly afFucting spectacle of 
a National grief. In America twice, within a 
very limited period, were the people called upon 
to bestow posthumous honours on two of Ler 
most gifted sons. During the summer, after a 
long illness, died HenuyGlay; and scarcely 
had the echoes of his monody passed away, 
when, as by a thunderburst, the nation waa 
startled — for almost suddenly, the decease of 
u 
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Daxiel WEBstkft 'was announced. In Eng- 
I land, about thd isame'tirne, were to be seen — 

" The great, the noble, and the gi'and, — 

i And all the people mourning" — 

i 

i 

! for the mightiest military hero Britain ever 

j possessed — the great ** Captain of the Age," — 

I the Conqueror of Napoleon, — Wellington. 

France, too, had lost her Soult ; and other 

nations were there which, during 1852, saw 

some of its greatest and worthiest borne to the 

grave. Never, perhaps, within the memory of 

man, has there been a single year so singularly 

-fatal to great me% 

Before I record my recollections of the illus- 
trious foreign statesman whose name heads this 
chapter, let me advert to the singular fact, 
that, amongst the host of verses ca)Ied into 
existence by the death of the *' Iron Duke,**' 
the only poem worthy of the occasion is from 
the pen of an American. The Poet Laureate, 
Mr. Tennyson, produced an " Ode," which 
will remain a blot in his rliyming escutcheon 
so long as his name shall live. Dozens, aye, 
: scores of dozens of writers, on the announce- 

I * ment of Wellington's death, plunged their pens 

iuto ink, and wildly perpetrated what they 
deemed ^' Poems.'* But these, each and all, 
are already nearly forgotten : only one, which 
we have met with, has vitality in it ; and that 
one deserves to live. Would that it had been 
penned by a British poet — but, perhaps, the 
tribute is the more graceful, coming, as it does, 

from the heart of America's greatest bard. 

I 
( 
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DAKIEL WF.BSTRB. 15 

The poem will be new to many an English 
reader ; and, therefore, I make no apolo^^y — I 
need none — ^for giving it here in its entirety; 
and sure am I that, for the sake of its intrinsic 
worth, the seeming diversion from my more 
immediate topic, will be pardoned. 

Here, then, from the classic pen of Long- 
fellow, is — 

THE 

WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS. 

A MIST was driving down the British Channel, 

The day was just begun, 
And through the window-panes, on floor and panel, 

Streamed the red Autumn sun. 

It glanced on flowing flag and rippling pennon. 

And the white sails of ships ; 
And, from the frowning rampart, the block cannon 

Hurled it with feverish lips. 

Sandwich and Romney — Hastings — Hythe and 
D^ver 

Were all alive that day, 
To see the French war-steamers speeding over. 

When the fog cleared away. 

Sullen and silent, and like couchant lions, 

Their cannon, through the night, 
Holding their breath, Imd watched, in grim defiance. 

The sea-coast opposite. 

And now they roared, at drum-beat, from their 
stations 

On every citadel ; 
Each answering each, with morning salutations— 

Tlmt all was well I 
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16 TBAN8ATLANTIC 8KETCHK8. 

And down the coast, all taking up the burden. 

Replied the distant forts, 
As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 

And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 

Him shall no simshine ii'om the fields of azure, 

No drum-beat from the wall. 
No morning gun from the black fort*s embrazure 

Awaken with their call 1 

No more, surveying with an eye impartial 

The long line of coast, 
Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field Marshal 

Be seen upon his post 1 

For in the night, unseen, a single warrior, 

In sombre harness mailed, 
Dreaded of man, and sumamed the Destroyer, 

The rampart wall hath scaled. 

Ho passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 

The dark and silent room ; 
And as ho entered, darker grew and deeper 

The silence and the gloom. 

He did not pause to parley or dissemble. 

But smote the veteran hoar ; — 
Ah 1 what a blow ! that made all England tremble 

And groan from shore to shore. 

Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon waited, 

The sun rose bright overhead ; 
Nothing in Nature*s aspect intimated 

Tliat a great man was dead I 

The first time I ever saw Daniel Wkmstkr 
tvas in Philadelphia, in the year 1844, during 
the contest for the Presidency between tho 
celebrated Henry Clny and Mr. Polk. Tho 
great statesman was advertised to address what 
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is in America called a Mass meeting ; and I 
was deliberating upon the best means of hear- 
ing the celebrated orator of the United States, 
when the visit of a friend put an end to my 
perplexity. 

This friend was a fellow-countryman, and 
the private secretary of the British Consul — 
William Peter, Esq., himself a gentleman well 
known as an elegant translator of some of the 
best German writers. His secretary. Professor 
Walter, was also a literary man — hence my 
acquaintance with him. Mr. Walter was 
principally known by his *' Life of Sir Thomas 
More, a work to which he devoted all his 
energies. He informed mu that after he had 
written the work he could find no publisher for 
it in Philadelphia; so, with great difficulty, ho 
got it printed on his own account. When, at 
last, the copies were ready, he was compelled 
to pack them in parcels, 'and carry them on his 
shoulders to the different carriers. Now to 
look at him, one would never have thought 
bim possessed of much energy ; for he was a 
little man, and one of the meekest specimens 
of humanity I ever met with. Poor Walter ! 
he died, not long afterward, from disappoint- 
ment ; and whilst I write, a paper of to-day 
lies before me, which records the death of Mr. 
Peter also. 

Mr. Walter, it seems, had heard that the 
editor of one of the Philadelphia daily papers 
was desirous of procuring a verbatim report of 
Mr. Webster^s speech ; and knowing that I 
was a short-hand writer, bo had mentioned my 
name, as a probable reporter, to Mr. M- 
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18 TRAXSATLAKTIC SKKTCHES. 

He was commissioned to make me a certain 
cflTer, which I accepted ; and so it happened, 
that I was afTorded the very best opportunity 
of listening to the Speech of the great orator, 
sweetened with the condition of being paid for 
it into the barp:ain. 

The day of the speech arrived. From all 
parts of the State, and from the nei/;libouring 
States, men of all parties flocked into the '^ City 
of Brotherly Love,*^ anxious to hear Daniel 
Webster. As is usual on such occasions, a 
procession was formed to escort the orator to 
the place of meeting ; and great preparations 
were made to render this one as miposing as 
possible. On the morning of the day every 
street was decorated, from roof to basement, 
with gay draperies ; balconies were tastefully 
wreathed, and from the tops of the houses and 
public-buildings, and from the masts of the 
ships in the harbour floated flags of every de- 
scription ; the stars and . stripes, of course, 
proudly streaming over all. 

Nor were these flags the only indications of 
national gaiety ; for the American Englo bore 
a conspicuous part in the spectacle. Many and 
various specimens of the eagle tribe were there 
to be seen, in every direction. Some were 
ferocious looking specimens of their order, with 
savage eyes and formidable beaks, having olivo 
branches in one claw, and bunches of thunder- 
bolts in the other; and depending from their 
beaks aforesaid, stripes of white linen, resem- 
bling surgeons* bandages, on which ** E Plu- 
ribui UnunC* was inscribed. Others were of a 
gentler sort, and looked calmly on the crowds 
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below ; and some a^rain were represented with 
outspread wings, which completely oversha- * 
dowed the whole ^' airth i*^ and all of them 
were objects of universal attraction and ad- 
miration ! 

Besides the eagles, tl^ere was another orni- 
thological emblem to bo seen here and there : 
— these wero stuffed cocks, or ** roosters,^^ as 
our transatlantic cousins delicately style the 
males of the chanticleer tribe. These cocks 
w*ere the emblems of what was called the 
Native American party; and a^ such, were 
fixed, in violently crowing attitudes, on high 
poles. Occasionally, too, might be seen a 'coon, 
or racoon (the Clay party wore termed " Old 
'Coons,** from their supposed cunnin;: qualities), 
hanging disconsolately and disgracefully from a 
tree ; — so that, what with eagles, cocks, 'coons, 
and flags, a very motley and bewildering ex- 
hibition was made. 

Then, the walls were covered with the most 
singular electioneering bills possible; but of 
these it is not necessary to speak at any length. 
I will only quote from one, as a specimen : — 
beneath an unusually savage-pictured eagle, in 
the act of destroying a racoon and a rooster, 
were the following lines, which, no doubt, 
struck terror into the hearts of the devoted 
party against whom they were fulminated : — 

" The eagle sluiU swoop from his porch on the rock, . 
And his grasp shall be death to the *Coon and 
the Cock." 
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Precisely at eleven o^cIock on the morning of 
August 14, ]844<, the great procession, escort- 
ing Mr. Webster, began its progress towards 
the appointed place of meeting. Anxidus to 
secure a favourable site both for seeing and 
bearing, I proceeded at, once to the speaking* 
ground. This was a large field, about a milo 
distant from the city. In its midst was erected 
a sort of hustings covered with a plank roof, in 
order to shield the speakers from the burning 
beams of an American sun* As I stood on the 
elevated platform, a grand spectacle met my 
view. In front of the stand was a gently 
sloping space, on whose grassy surface stood or 
sat an immense assemblage, for there could not 
have been less than 100,000 people present. 
A gay sight was it, too ; for the nrilliant dresses 
of tiie ladies, and their many-coloured sun- 
shades, or, as we call them, parasols, all shining 
in the sun, made it seem as though an enor- 
mous prism had been suspended mid-way be- 
tween the sun and the earth, tinting the latter 
with all the hues of the rainbov/. 

And here let mo say a few words respecting 
the American ladies. I know well enough 
that I am on ticklish ground, and that for a 
** he-crittur^ to discourse on muslin and crino- 
line, and such mysterious matter, savours some- 
what of presumption. But I have an unlucky 
habit of saying and writing what I mean, and 
am willing to run the risk of ladies^ revenge. 
However, I am by no means inclined to give 
the fair creatures an opportunity of inflicting it, 
for I have no hesitation in saying that you will 
find a greater amount of female beauty in Ame- 
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. rica than in any other country. Thoro is a 

I smartness — a dash, about the Yankee girls 

which I have not seen amonj^ other ladies, and 
tlicy dress admirably. True, they are, many 
of them, cold and wnntini; in geniality, but 
they are well educated, niotlest, and fascinatin/T. 
But alas ! their beauty is ephemeral. Hot air 
stoves, want of walking exercise, sweet thin<!8 
innumerable, and ti^ht-lacin^ " use them up'^ 
before they reach thr*t period when an English 
woman is in full bloom. **A1I that^s bright 
nmst flide,^^ says Tom Moore, but it need not 
fade too soon. Then, a;;nin, the pernicious sys- 
tem of early marriages ruins many a young 
giddy girl, who becomes harassed with the 
cares of a family when a doll would scarcely be 
an unsuitable toy. I met at a fashionable 
watering-place, last summer, a bride of little 
more than fifteen, and a few weeks since, in 
this city of lioston, saw a girl who was mar- 
ried at twelve years of age, and when little 
nioro than thirteen, became a mother — a for- 
saken mother too, for her husband had run 
away to California. 

This is somewhat of a diversion ; but, as I 
stood on that platform, full in view of so many 
thousand Americans I could not help noticing 
them particularly then, and I cannot refrain 
from chronicling my impressions now. Having 
spoken of the ladies, it would not bo quito tho 
thing if I did not record my impressions of the 
^hrcwd-looking gentlemen who faced me. 
Priicro they were — tho keen down-Easter — 
the swarthy, luxurious-looking Southerner — the 
smart Northerner— the reckless VN'estern man 
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— ^but all and each stamped with the national 
characteristic ^o-a-hcaditivenoss. Nothings; is 
more characteristic of the Aniericans than this 
— ^there is no such thing as standing still with 
them. *' One great advantage of thfs country/^ 
says an eminent contemporary writer, in speak 
inx of the United States, '* is that here circun- 
stances are comparatively powerless ; tliat tluy 
do not exercise sucli an influence on a man s 
fate as in Europe ; that it is more in his own 
hands/* This random touch betokens the eye 
of a minute observer. Nothing is more cliarac- 
teristic of Americans than that their clestiny is 
in their own hands, and that it will depend on 
themselves to raise to affluence or sink to beg- 
gars. It is to that condition that they owe so 
much of the energy which raises them so fur 
above many other races of men ; feeling a calm 
reliance in his own powers, and in them alone, 
the Yankee knows no insurn)oun table obstacle, 
and estimates objections which would deter a 
foreigner from further struggles as mere delays 
of a greater or less duration. Succeed he must 
— and he does. How could he help it 2 That 

tKile- faced man, with straggling beard and hol- 
ow cheek, whose ignorance of the conventional 
usages of refined society has shocked you so 
much, is calmly calculating, over a cigar, whe- 
ther he cannot build a railway over the Rocky 
Mountains, or lay a line of telegraph across an 
arm of the sea, if nothing more promising turn 
up ; and if he resolves to make the attempt, de- 
pend upon it, in nine cases out of ten, he will 
succeed. This other gaunt, bare-necked man, 
whose splay limbs are in everybody's way, is 
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just maturing a scheme over which ho has 
hrooded many an anxious hour ; a few weeks 
hence you will hear of his name as the patentee 
of the famous now steam hoiler. No one will 
know of his project until he has secured his 
patent. Step this way. Hero stand assembled 
a couple of dozen pioneer settlers of the far t 
West ; they require a road, which will cost 
50,000 dollars among them — and they are all 
here — they can only collect twelve dollars. Do 
you see any signs of hesitation or doubt ! Far 
from it. One can purchase provisions, another 
boards, a third his own labour, a fourth that of 
his team, each relying calmly on himself and 

J his associates, and the road is begun with as 

little uneasiness as to the final result as if they 
had thousands deposited at theii^ bankcr^s. 
These aro common instances. They illustrate 
one of the most striking traits in the national 
character — independence, perseverance, and 
self-reliance. A steady habit of leaving no- 
thing to chance, or Providence, but fore- 
seeing every mishap, and providing against 
every possible accident, has matured in the. 
American mind a consciousness of power which, 
is, of itself, an admirable guarantee of success.^ 

All the while I have been studying the phy- 
siognomies of the folks before me, the immense 
throng has continually been receiving additions, 
and the cry is, '* Still they come.*" | Two hours 
have elapsed, and now a shout goes up cas the 
head of the immensely long procession appears 
in sight. Made up, as it is, of banners, emblems, 
bands, and floral decorations, it is like every 
I other procession, and therefore needs no par- 
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ticiilar description. (At len^ the platform 
18 reached, the long, sinuous line winds by it, 
drums bang, trumpets blare, and cymbals clash, 
and tlien a. mighty shout goes up as Daniel 
Webster steps from a carriage, and slowly 
mounts the stairs of the rostrum. 

There needs but one glance at him to make 
one feel assured that no common man stands 
before you* Were you to meet with such a 
one in the most densely crowded thorough&re. 
It would be impossible to avoid turning, and 
looking at him. 

Imagine, reader, a man of full stature, with 
a broad chest, sinewy limbs, and possessing 
apparently vast nhysical strengtli, and you wiU 
form a general iaea of the outer man of Daniel 
Webster; but in order fully to comprehend 
this remarkable personage, the head and fiice 
should be attentively considered. 

And such a head and face was it as I believe 
has scarcely ever before or since been seen on 
human shoulders. The cranium was large, 
well-shaped, and thinly covered with dark 
brown hair, which, being carelessly thrown 
back in front, revealed a most capacious fore- 
head. This forehead bul;^ed, as it were, for- 
ward, as thou<::li the lar^e amount of brain 
within had pushed forwtird its barrier of frontal 
boneJ That the cerebral organ was of unusual 
sizGi and capacity was proved on a post-mortem 
examination, when it was found that, with the 
sole exception of that of Baron Guvier's, Web- 
Bter^s bram was the largest ever known, ^t 
the base of this domed ^^ palace of the souP 
were a pair of dark bushy brows that oversha- 
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dowed tlie most singular oycs I ever beheld. 
These were dark, large, and so deeply set as 
literally to glow in their cavernous recesses. 
They did not flash, excepting in moments of 
great excitement, and tlicn tlieir lustro was 
amazing; but their steady, awful glow was 
what rendered them so remarkable. Tlie other 
features wero not so striking — the nose being 
out of character with the rest of the face, and 
the mouth stern and large, with what Keats 
calls ^* a downward drag austere'*^ at the angles. 
It was, however, an organ capable of great 
variety of expression ; and, let people say what 
they will about the eyes, the mouth is the 
great determining feature of the face. The 
chin was large, and its lower part was con- 
cealed in the ample folds of a white cravat, 
over which drooped a collar. 

And all these features wero covered with a 
swarthy-tinted skin, that added to the sombro 
majesty of the countenance, and earned for its 
wearer the soubriquet o^ ]i\tii:\i Dan, a name by 
which he was as well known in the States as 
by his own proper designation. 

Mr. Webster was dressed simply, in a bluo 
coat with brass buttons a buff vest, and black 
pantaloons. Like the late Sir liobert Peel, 
he was partial to one sort of attire, and, I be- 
lieve, never changed its style. 

Some preliminary addresses were made, and 
listened to with impatience by the immense 
auditory, who were anxious for the ^*^ Liou^^ of 
the day. On his at length advancin;?, be was 
hailed with acclamations, which he slightly ac- 
knowledged, and then commenced his address. 
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26 TRANSATLANTIC KKKTCHES. 

His voice was deep, clear, and sonorous, yet 
60 distinct, that not a word was lost, even by 
those farthest removed from him. With his 
arms folded on his brawny chest, he calmly sur- 
veyed the multitude as he spoke ; but at len<;th, 
warming up to his subject, his action became 
somewhat ener^^etic, and the impression he pro* 
duced was great. 

Mr. \Vebster's eloquence was of a very 
high order, and its grand charnctcristio was 
massiveness ; in this respect it formed a strik- 
ing contrast to that of his great rival, Mr. Clay, 
whose speeches were replete with ele;;ance, and 
were polished to the last doizree. Clay^s ora- 
tions resembled the course of some placid river, 
flowing through verdant meadows to its own 
sweet music, reflecting but sunshine and flowers; 
whilst Webster's partook of the character of 
the mountain torrent, which, dashing impetu- 
ously onward, overcame all obstacles, and thun- 
dered as it flowed. At times he rose to the 
heights of true poetry, and then melted his 
liearcrs by his touching pathos. But he was 
greatest in satire and invective ; and perhaps 
no man ever wielded with greater power tboso 
tremendous wea)X)ns. It would bo impossible 
in this place to describe at length the great 
Hpoech I listened to, and penned down ; but in 
spite of the labour of following him with tho 
pencil for two hours and a quarter, his eloquence 
80 fascinated me, that it was with somewhat of 
regret I laid tho busy implement down. 

*' Every word he said weighed a paound,^ 
said a tall Yankee to mo when afterwards cri- 
ticising the speech ; and a very sound and ex- 
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pressive criticism I then thought it was — for 
every syllable and sentence carried weight with 
it. There were no expletives — no beatings 
about the bush. In every instance ^Vebster 
went right to his mark, and wasted not a 
phrase. As he stood on that platform reveal- 
ing the depths of his capacious mind, and sway- 
ing the vast multitude as he chose, he forcibly 
reminded me of Sidney Smith s pithy descrip- 
tion of him — ** He is,^" says the witty ca^on of 
St. Pauls, '* a steam engine in breeches/^ 



Years passed before 1 again saw Mr. Web- 
ster. It was in the month of August of the 
year 1852, on the occasion of his public recep- 
tion in the citv of Boston, after the nomination 
of candidates for the Presidency at the Ijalti- 
more Convention. 

It had been earnestly desired by Mr. 
Webster'^s friends, that upon him should be 
conferred the highest honours which his coun- 
trymen had it m their power to bestow ; but 
faction triumphed, and his name was struck 
from the list. To show, however, that tlie 
men of Massachussetts still honoured the 
statesman, they gave him a public welcome to 
that city on his return to his home, near by it. 
All Boston held a general holiday on that 
occasion, and escorted by thousands, he went 
through the streets to the Common, where he 
delivered what proved to' be his last public 
speech. lie was evidently a failing man ; but 
his face was as grand, and his smile, as ho 
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acknowledged the greetings of tlio Indies, on 
fascinating as ever. As a ladr once remarked 
to ine, — *' No man ever smiled like Webster ;*' 
and I believe her. Uis address was brief, bnt 
not verj remarkable, and no wonder, for oven 
then he was labourin;^ under the disease whicli 
caused his death.* 

There cannot be a doubt hut that the disnp« 
pointment Mr. Webster felt, in not being 
nominated for the President hurried him to his 
grave; thou^zh he allowed no expressions of 
regret to fall from his lips. lie must have felt, 
however, the ingratitude of his countrymen, in 
choosing, as it had, a man of whom few know 
anything, instead of one who had so ably de- 
fended their Constitution, and so often fought 
his country^s battles in the great council of tlie 
nation ; and who had, therefore, an unques- 
tionable claim to the rulcrship of the Union, 
liut the die was cast; The last chance of his 
assuming that high office had departed ; and 
after, for a short time, fulfilling his duties m 
Secretary of State, ho retired to the shades of 
his beloved Marshfield to die. 

This event occurred last October, rather 
unexpectedly by the public at large. liis labt 
words were, ** I still livo,'* and they constitute 
the best epitaph over his tomb — 

" JW the scaHshore, whereon he loved to dwell." • 

Mr Webster was a great admirer of good 
old English literature; aiid among modern 
writers, no one better pleased him than Charles 
l^ickcus. — *' Aye, sir, ' said he, one day, to a 
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frieud of niiiio, ^* Dickons is a ^rcat philoso^ 
plicr, sir, a great philosopher; that character 
of * WiJkins Micawber is a splendid illustra- 
tion of progression." Of out-of-door sports ho 
was remarkably fond ; oud as a practical fanner 
he was unequalled in America : indeed his 
genius was almost universal. 

I do not know that I can better conclude 
this chapter than by quoting the following 
tribute to Mr. Webster s memory, by one pf 
his countrymen, Mr. Casselly : in moving for 
the adjournment of one of the Law Courts, on 
the occasion of receiving intelligence of Mr. 
Webster's death, that gentleman said ;— 

'' When, on the night before' the last, the deep 
signal gim of the steamship broke, amid the storm 
Aud darkness of midnight, upon our silent city, 
it was a far less startling sound than the tidings 
which it announced — sudden, heavy, sad— of aa 
event which is nothing less than a uatioual dis^ 
aster. * Death,' it is said, ' loves a shining 
mai'k,* and of late his unerring shafts have beeu 
launched fast and frequent into the Icssenuig 
circle of the statesmen and patriots, of whom 
Webster was among the greatest and the lost. 

** In the course of a public life of forty years and 
up>vards, during which his powera of mind and 
force of character permitted him to take no second 
part, it may be, there have been measures of his, 
upon which his countrymeu will ditfor in their 
judgment But the sinceiity of his purposes, tlie 
rectitude of his principles, the dignity of his maur 
hood, who can justly arraign ? Who can say with 
truth tliat his intellect — the mightiest among 
men — was not over guided by patriotism, or that 
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in the service of his country his great 8onl ever 
harboured one mean or disloyal t))ought-'-one 
wish that was not devoted to her welfare and her 
glory? 

" Among the loiliest minds of the nation, he 
filled fitly the highest place. During his ctireer 
in the Senate of the United States, his associates 
were such men as Clay and Calhoun, Benton and 
Wright, and many more of inferior, but still of 
gi'oat power and reputation. It was a galaxy of 
worth and intellect, where stars of less than the 
first magnitude ' led the stan'y host.' His intel- 
lect, capacious and powerful, grasped the p^rcatcst 
questions, and wieldeil them at will. His logic 
was like the touch of Ithuricl's spear, and the 
inarch of his rhetoric was like the swell of the sea. 
His eloquence, disdaining the oniaments and the 
meretricious aids with which weaker natiircs seek 
to hide their poverty, rose like his native moun- 
tains, in simple, severe, self-sustaining strength 
and majesty, lifting all subjects which it embraced, 
out of the fogs and mists of a lower sphere into the 
clear sunshine and free air of a liiglicr heaven. 

« « « « " He had the gratitude of liis country- 
men, and he lived to see the Union and tlic Con- 
stitution he had done so much to guard and sus- 
tain, growing greater and stronger to the last hours 
of his life. ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

" Forty yeara, with a genius and patriotism not 
often equalled, had he served his country and bin 
countrymen, when from the highest ])lace in the 
Cabinet and its weighty cares, he withdrew for a 
brief period into the repose and retirement of his 
farm at Marshfield. Even there his last official act 
was to avert the collison threatened in our 
northern waters, between this countrv and the 
greatest of earthly powers besides. Even there, 
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in that refuge, Death found him out, and with ro* 
nioraelesB hand took from us all of Daniel Webster 
that could die. 

" It is past ! A good and faithful servant, ho 
has fought his last fight on earth. His spirit has 
returned to Him that gave it. There is a lamcn- 
tiition and a gloom in the land. In the highest 
realms of intellect, where ho ruled with supremo 
dominion, there is a void. The place that has 
known him shall know him no more. No more 
shall he shine in the fi*ont of the worth, the intel- 
lect, and the ^Mitriotism of the nation. No more 
an\id 'listening senates' or among the rulers of 
the people, shall be seen the majesty of his pre- 
sence, his Olympian haul, * the front of Jove him- 
self.* No moi*o shall his eloquence sway witli 
magic power the hearts of men. No more shall his 
ma^iter-hand with conscious strength guide the 
helm of affaii's. No more in the tiiick and 
troubled night shall his country look to the light 
of his genius as to her guiding star ; in vain shall 
she with sad inquiry explore the darkening firma- 
ment, whence that bright planet has disivppcarod, 
making it to suffer disastrous eclipse. 

" But no 1 let me be pardoned those words. It 
is not for such as Daniel Wkijstku to die and bo 
no more. In that solemn moment between time and 
eternity, when the soxil of man, just about to shako 
off its earthly trammels, pierces with new sight 
into the future, on the bHnk of which it hovers, 
his soul, endowed with prophetic sense, gave it 
utterance iu the words, * I still live.* 

** Yes, ho still lives in his great example and his 
magnificent services, iu his genius and his patriot- 
ism, of which the light and glory are still over tho 
whole land, and will be with us always to guide, 
to encourage and to exalt — lives in the heart of 
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his country, and in whatever else of her is most 
immortal, in her history and her renown, in 
her freedom, in her greatness, and in her eternal 
destiny — ^Uves while the Union and the Constitu- 
tion live, never to die until they fiJl, and the very 
name of the Republic is blotted from the earth." 
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CHAPTER II. 



LVMAK BEECHER, D^li. 



Lymam Brkcher was born at New Haven, 
GoTinecticut, October 12, 1775, He was the 
son of David Beecher, who was the son of Na- 
thaniel, who was the son of Joseph, who was 
the son of John, who was born over the water, 
in Kent county, England, and came to New 
Haven with his rootlier, not with the vetr first, 
but among the earliest settlers of New Haven 
colony. His mother lost her husband aflter 
they had embarked, but before the ship had letlb 
the harbour. She was a physician and midwife. 
The company promised if she would still go 
with them, and afford them professional ser- 
vices, that thev would make her support their 
care. Thus she and her son John, the ancestor j 

of the New England Uoechers, came to A me- I 

rica. Widow Beecher pursued her vocation in /j 

the town of New Haven, apparently to tlio j 

satisfaction of all concerned ; for the town gave 

heir a piece of ground for her services in giving i 

the rising generation a fair start in life. The 
Beecher blood was dashed with hypochondria. 
Dr. Beecher himself, his father, and his grand- 
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father, were, in earlj life, great sufferers from 
that cause. But in each case, it was confined 
principally to early life, and wore out with 
years, leaving a serene and cheerful old a;;o. 
All his ancestors were devout and professedly 
religious men. Dr. Beechers great-grand- 
motlier was the daughter of a full-blood Welsh 
woman — ^a Roberts. Thus the blood of the 
Beechers received a happy mixture of Welsh 
blood, with its poetry and music, and its insa* 
tiable and intolerable love of genealogy, for no 
\Velshmnn ever lived who had not a clear 
genealogical turnpike opened up to Adam's very 
front door yard. 

The wife of the second colonial Beecher, 
viz., of Joseph Beecher, was a woman of great 
piety, and of eminent faith. She had a Targe 
troop of children. She used to say : ** All my 
children will he converted ; I may not live to 
see it, but they will surely be brought in." 
This was fulHlled. The last child was seventy 
years old before ho was gathered into the 
church, and that after her death. 

1>, Beecher's own mother was a Lyman^ a 
family whoso blood was made of champagne — 
joy(»u8, sparkling, hopeful, and against all re- 
buff and disappointments, hoping still. He 
was a seven months child, and extremely feeble. 
His mother died four days after his birth. Her 
sister, Mrs. Lot Benton, of North Guildford, 
having no children of her own, took Lyman, 
at about three months of age, and kept him in 
Iter family until he began to ^^ fit for college," 
which was about his seventeenth year. 

Lot Benton was a thorough original ; a 
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i great, kind heart, hedged about with scolding, 
; ill-natured manners. Whoever asked a kind- 
ness of him surely got it, and a good deal more 
besides. If one came to borrow a hoe, '^ why 
don't you have hoes of your own — ^what do you 
hang on to your neighbours for ? Here, come 
back — take the hoe, will ye! I suppose you 
never will return it — will break it, I guess."** 
On one occasion Lyman Beccher was driv- 
ing an ox team so as nearly to graze a 
plough which lay upon the ground. "There, 
there, Lyman, you have run over that plough, 
j and broke it all to pieces.*' " Why, uncle 
I Lot, I haven't touched the plough.*" " Well, 
I'd a great deal rather you nad, than to have 
gone so near it." Those who wish to see the 
I character drawn out will find it in Mrs. Stowe s 
May Flower," in the person of Uncle Tim. 
The manner of Lyman^s studying was in 
this wise : — One day, while gathering apples 
in the orchard. Uncle Lot says, " Lyman, how 
should you like to study, and go to college T* 
No reply was made, and the work went on. 
The next day, as they were busy at the same 
work, L^man says, '* Uncle Lot, I think I 
should like to go to college.** Nothing more 
was said on either side, liut the lad was forth- 
with prepared for studying. One year of prepa- 
ration in these days sufficed for entering college. 
He entered Yale College, under the presidency 
of Dr. Dwight, in September, 1 793, at the age 
of eighteen. 

The class of 1797, of which Dr. Beecher was 
a member, was distinguished for very uniform 
good scholarship. Near the close of his life, 
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Dr. Dwi^ht declared that, "tlioutjrh several 
classes had afforded some greater men, yet he 
bad never instructed more than one other class 
which, as a ickoh^ possessed an equ<il amount 
of talent.^ They were remarkable for longevity. 
Twenty-four of the thirty-seven wore alivo in 
1848. 

One ni^ht, Mr. Bcechcr was awakened by a 
sound at his window, as if some one wore draw- 
ing cloth throu;;h a broken pane of glass ; 
springing up, he dimly saw his clothes disap- 

E earing through tho broken window — a thief 
aving taken a fancy to them. Waiting for no 
ceremonies of toilet, he dashed out through the 
door after him. Tho rascal dropped the clothes 
&i once, and put himself to his best speed. 
But Lyman was npt a man to be easily out- 
run, especially when thus stripped to the race. 
After dodging a few times, and turning a few 
comers, the caitiff was seized, and marched back 
by the eager student, lie ushered him into 
his room, compelled him to lie down on the 
floor by the side of his bed, lay the night long 
watching him, the silence being broken only 
by an occasional *' lie stilly sir,'"'' 

In the morning tho culprit was taken before 
a magistrate, who was evidently a lineal de- 
scendant of "Justice Shallow." The magis- 
trate, after hearing the particulars, asked Mr. 
Beecher, *' whether, in turning the corners, ho 
lost sight of the man at all.*^" He replied, that 
he was out of sight but a second, for he was close 
ui)on him. " Ah, well, if you lost sight of him 
at all^ then you cannot swear to his identity,*" 
and 80 the man was discharged. Mr. Beecher 
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met tlie fellow several times afterwards, but 
could never catch liis eye. 

Mr. Becclicr studied tlicolo^'y with Dr. 
Dwight for a year, and then, according to the 
custom of tiio time, was ready to preach on 
probation for settlement. We have heard him 
say tbat ho had great fear there would bo 
no place left for him, the only vacancy that he 
knew of heint; filled about the time. It is ro- 
ported of him, that wlicn asked to prencli on 
Long Island, ho replied, that he had but one 
sermon in the world, and did not know as he 
should ever have another. 

Of his settlement at East Hampton, Long 
Island, the following is his own account, con- 
tributed to a volume of memoirs of the class of 
17.97, edited by Dr, Murdoch, of New Haven ; 

*• I pursued my tlieological studios at Yale Col- 
lege, \mdor the instruction of rroudcnt Dwight, 
and in September, 17U8, was licensed to ]>reach 
the Oaspcl by t\iQ New Haven WoMt Association, 
In November of the same year, I commenced 
preacliiug on probation at East Hampton,. Lorg 
Inland, where I was ordained in Sci)tcnii)er, 17!ii>. 
My church and people were of Puritan origin, and 
had from the beginning enjoyed evangelical ii;- 
Ktruction, and under my predecessor (Dr. Duel) 
had been blessed with repeated and glorious re- 
vivals of religion. In the latter pai*t of his life, 
however, numbers of young ^len of his congrega- 
tion had become unsettled in their confidence in 
tlie Bible and its doctrines, and held revivals of 
religion in light estimation. I was favoured with 
tlm)C Bcasons of special Divine influcnco, in which 
almost tlux>e hundred wore added to the Church, 
c 
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wui before which tho epidemic scepticism pjiHsotl 
away. In tho tliiixi year of my ministry, nn* la- 
Uours were suajwndetl for thi^cc-fonrtha of a year, 
by fever and Bulweqnent debility, from which I 
arose by rural cxorciHC and manual labour. Dur- 
inj; my residence at Kast 1 Fampton, I published 
four sermons — the History of Fjast Hampton — on 
Duelling, on tho (»ovenunont of God desirable — 
and a funeral discourse." 

I)urin;j intervals of his labours, Mr. IJcccbor 
was remarkably fond of (isbing and bunt- 
in^', and tiio sca-sboro gavo abundnnt oppor- 
tunity for both pursuits, and tho inlets, bays, 
and streams, which bad fish or wild fowl, wore 
familiar to him. His first six children were 
born at East Hampton. His wife was Jloxana 
Foote, of Guildford, Connecticut, a woman of 
rare natural disposition and endowments, whoso 
name, at this distance of time from her early 
death, Dr. Buccber cannot mention without 
emotion. He was settled upon a salary of 300 
dollars per annum. After tho birth of six 
children, he informed his people that ho could 
not live upon so small a sum ; but offered, if 
his salary were raised to 500 dollars, to remain 
with them for life. They refused to increase 
the salary, and lost their pastor. We give 
a^in, in his own language, the brief account 
of his next settlement : — 

"In 1810, I received and accepted a call from 
tho tirst Congregational Church in Litchfield, (Con- 
necticut, over which I was itustalled in June of 
the same year, and with which I continued my 
•onnection till March, 1826 — the moet lalx^rious 
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\m't of my life. In this period I published Rcr- 
luoiiH on the Uefornmtiou of Morals — itnildin^ 
up i»f Waste PJaccB — the ncath of Olxwkiah — 
the Uible a Code of Laws — the Faith onco de- 
livereii to the SaintH — the l)eBij;pi, Jlij^hta, imd 
l)\iticH of LiMi^il Churches — ami the ineauR of Na- 
tional Prosperity. I also assisted in the cstahlish- 
nient of the Cimnecticut Domestic MisKionary S(- 
ciety, the Litchlield Coimty Korei;;n Missionary 
Society, the Connecticut Education SiK'iety, the 
American liildo Society, and the * Christian Spec- 
tjitor,* and * Connecticut Observer.* These vari- 
o\is elForts, with protiiicted labours at homo and 
abmad in revivals of religion, again in(erruj»fed 
my hciilth, ami 8us])ended my pastonvl labours for 
six mouths, and sent mo again to nn*al exfn'ciso 
and manual labour for more than a year. The 
result of my labours in Fiitcliriold, in HoulsrenewiMl, 
was about the same as at lOast Hampton.*' 

It was while at Li tcli field that Dr. IJcccbcr 
rcconiinended total abntinenco as a remedy for 
intemperanco earlier, it is supposed, than any 
other one. As carlv as 18 II, the association 
of which he was a meinber, bad appointed » 
conunittcc to report what could bo dono to stay 
the progress of intcm]>eranco. That report was 
made, and after lamenting the wide-spread dan- 
ger, discouragingly said, that there seemed no 
feasiblo remedy. Dr. Ucecber inuncdiatcly 
moved that the committee bo discharged, and 
that another committee bo appointed to report, 
iiistanter^ a rcn)cdy for intemperanco. He was 
made [chairman, and reported resolutions at 
oucc, rccommend.*ng to all Christians and good 
)ucu the immediate and entire abandonment of 
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intoxicating drinka. The resolution \v»is car- 
ried, and this, it is believed, was the first step 
taken in the great history of Total Abstinence. 

The famous six sermons upon Intcnipcranco 
were first written and preached in Litchfield. 
A very dear friend of Dr. Beech er, living about 
four miles from the church, became intem- 
perate. This fact moved all his affection and 
zeal. The six sermons were born of a heart 
full of love and ^rief, and though this did not 
save the man whose case inspired them, they 
have, doubtless, saved millions of others ; and 
arc still read in almost every language of the 
civilized world. 

We add again the Doctor^s account of bit 
removal to Boston, and to Cincinnati : — 

"In 1826, I received and accepted a call from 
the Hanover Church, in Boston, where I continued 
six and a half years. This, though not the moHt 
cxliausting, was the most active and intensely in- 
teresting period of my pastoral life. Thcpe years 
wore employed almost constantly, at homo and 
abroad, in promoting revivals of religion, in wliicii 
many of the orthodox churches were quickened, 
and their numbers and moi*al power greatly aug- 
mented. In this time the * Spint of the Pilgrims* 
was C8tal)lished for the elucidation and vindication 
of the tinth ; and it performed sncccssfiiUy the 
work of its day. My publications while in Boaton, 
were, a Review of the Review of my Seimon on 
the Faith once Delivered to the Saints — tlie Groton 
Report, establishing the Rights of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the State, in opposition to sun- 
dry legal decisions against them — Infant Damna- 
tion not a Doctrine of the Calvioistic System, in 
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reply to sundry anonymous writors — the Re- 
sources of the Adversary, preached before the 
Board of Foreign Missions — the Memory of our 
Puritan Fathcra, preaphed at Plymouth at the 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims — De- 
pendence and Free Agency — Six Sermons on In- 
temperance, preached in Litchfield, and delivered 
again and published in Boston. 

" In 1832, I received a call to the Presidency 
of Lane Seminaiy, near Cincinnati, Oliio, where 
pledged endowments of sixty thousand dollars de- 
pended upon my acceptance ; and considering the 
immense importance of an early educated, evan- 
gelical ministry at the West, I accepted the call, 
and for ten years performed the official duties of 
the Institution, and the duties of the Pastoral He- 
lation in the second Presbyterian Church of Cin- 
cinnati. Since that time, though released from 
Pastoral care, 1 have, till within a few Sablmths, 
been habitually employed in preaching the Gospel 
as before. The trials attendant on rearing such 
on institution in a new country, and the agitation 
of the vexed question, and the rendings of the 
Church, and the loss of funds by the pre8sui*e of 
the times, have not been small ; but they hivve 
been lightened by the tokens of Divine favour, in 
the addition to my church of many who will, I 
trust, be saved, and in enabling iis to send from 
the Institution three hundred young men to preach 
the Gospel to the west and east, and north and 
south, and to the Pagan and Papal lands, and the 
islands of the sea. Before my arrival at Cincin- 
nati, an active opposition commenced — a part of 
the general movement which tried Duffield and 
suspended Barnes, and eventuated in regular 
charges against me, and a trial and acquittd be- 
fore Presbytery and Synod. The case was thcu 
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carried by appeal to the General Assembly, and by 
the prosecutor withdrawn at his own request, and, 
as he said, by advice of the friends ho liad been 
accustomed to consult, and with, I believe, the 
unanimous consent of the General Assembly, cer- 
tainly by a very large mcgority. My publications 
in Cincinnati have been, a small volume on Poli- 
tical Atheism ; another, entitled a Plea for the 
West ; also a Plea for Colleges ; and Lectures to 
Artizans, published only in the newspapers. 

** In my domestic relations, ray cup of mercy, 
though not unmingled with bitterness in the death 
of two beloved wives, two infants, and an adult 
sou in the ministry, has nevertheless been filled 
with pure, copious, and habitual enjoyment, espe- 
cially in the early conversion of my children, and 
tlioir blessed aflection for me, and usefulness in 
the Church of God." 

Dr. fieocher is very compactly built, with a 
broad and deep chest ; bead, large, and evenly 
developed ; hair, black, and erect, receding 
from his forehead ; eyo, light blue, inclining 
to grey ; nose, large, long, and broad ; largo 
mouth ; forehead, wide and square, rather than 
high, but much higher, in fact, than at first 
appears. From early life he has been quick, 
restless, energetic, persevering, and bold. These 
traits have so strong a development in public, 
that an impression exists that he is of a hard 
and severe character — than which nothing can 
be more untrue. He is, in social life, deeply 
affectionate, tender, and simple; in hours of 
relaxation, fond of amusement, of music, of 
field sports, and inclined to mirthfulness. His 
mind is logical, rather than metaphysical. 
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His reasoning is that of strong common sense. 
His most powerful efforts have been those in 
which his social and moral emotions have received 
embodiment and expression. It was his hearty 
translated into intellect^ that constituted his 
power. It was not Intellect, narrowly defining 
and coldly arranging objective truths, that gave 
him success. Though, after the manner of 
New England^ ho studied a logical method, 
and we believe valued highly his power of de« 
finition and statement, and not without good 
reason cither, yet other men, his inferiors, have 
surpassed him in this. ]3ut, when \\q had 
marked out the frame-work of his discourse, 
and, with no inconsiderable ability, had gone 
through with the process of construction and 
proot^ he then bcgau to developo his charac- 
teristics — those in which the secret of his power 
lay. On one occasion he defined his ideas of 
eloquence by saying, ^^ Eloquence u logio set on 

Propositions nmst bo proved. But great 
moral truths have no proof except in the ex- 
perience of the speaker and the consciousness 
of the hearer. When his own emotions were 
thoroughly aroused, when he took truth for 
granted^ when his thoughts were transfused 
with the most fervid moral and social emotion, 
and with vigorous tongue, in original phrase, 
interlaced with short and glancing illustrations, 
which glowed and ripened into the boldest 
metaphors, then his power was electrical, and 
the audience was swayed to his sonorous voice, 
as trees in a forest to the rush of autumnal 
winds. 
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There was, in his prime, «in admimblo miir* 
gling of reasoning:, fact, emotion, wit, antt 

Eathos. These qualities were not pre*arran«;cd, 
ut spontaneous ; they were not in the sermon 
as prepared, but hi his heart who prepared it. 

Dr. Bceclier was never a student, hut always 
St laborious thinker, lie studied with his pen, 
not with books. 

From carijr in his career, ho was afHicted 
with an im table stomach, which, at some 
periods, threatened to lay liim aside from the 
ministry. And nothin;^ but the most skilful 
care of his own health enabled him, through a 
long life, to go through labours which seem 
almost incre(Iib]e. At East Hampton, on 
Long Island, ho was familiar with every bay 
and fishing ground, and with every cove whero 
wild fowl resorted. At Litchfield, Connecticut, 
ho resorted to the soil, without forsaking the 
rod and gun, for exercisq and health. In T^oston 
he rowed in the harbour ; sawed his own wood ; 
brought homo his marketing, for the sake of tho 
exercise of carrying a basket. Dr. JJeecher 
became quite an adept in filing and setting 
saws. Much of his studying was done over 
bis saw, or with file in hand. On one such 
occasion he sard, " The way to write easily is 
to get all the thinking done first, and then let 
the hot metal out into the mould of your plan,^^ 
having in his mind the idea of metal casting. 
Wlieu the weather was bad the doctor resorted 
to his cellar, where several loads of sand were 
stored, which were lustilv shovelled from one 
side of the cellar to the other — like many meta- 
physical disputes and casuistries — saud at best, 
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anil l)y diaciission only changed in place. lie 
M'alkcd quick, worked quick, tliou^lit quick, 
and rode quick. Eis absorption in tliouglit 
gave rise to absent-niindcdneBs and to forget" 
fulness, frequently to ludicrous stories. On 
dovcral occasions lie entered his neighbours^ 
houses in Doston, for his own, and was onl/ 
awakened to the truth hy^ the appearance of the 
kind mistress, who saluted him with — ** Good 
morning, doctor ; we are happy to see you in 
our housc.^^ But, in one case, in another 
mansion, w*hcre the good woman had a sweet 
heart hut a sour tongue, the salutation was 
more piquant :— '* Doctor, if you canH find 
your own house, I wish you would hire a man 
to go and show you.'' Well, it was not very 
comfortable to have a nci^dibour walk into your 
parlour, with two or tlirco clergymen in tram, 
appropriate your chairs, call ior the servants, 
and even ntand at the foot of the stairs, calling 
out, ** My dear — my dear — will you come 
down !'' IJundrods of stories related of the doc- 
tor are mere fictions, or ascriptions to him of 
things belonging to other men. lie once said, 
if I should write my own life, the first volume 
should contain the things which I did not do 
and did not say. Nevertheless, not a few are 
authentic. 

In a trip along the coast of Connecticut, in 
a small craft, for his health, being detained by 
batfling winds, it was in the midst of church 
iservice. on a Sabbath morning, that he landed 
at a village where only the clergyman knew 
him. He was in full sea-rig. His entrance to 
the audience-room attracted no attention. But, 
c 2 
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when, during the prayer, after sermon, lie 
walked up the aisle, and began to ascend the 
pulpit steps, all ejes were on him. The young 

f)eople tittered, and the tithing-men began to 
ook authoritative, as if business was on hand. 
The officiating clergyman, at the close of his 
prayer, cordially shook him by the hand, to the 
growing surprise of spectators, — not lessened 
by the doctor'^s rising to make some ^* additional 
remarks.*^ " When I began,^' we once heard 
the doctor say, *^ I could see all the good and 
sober people looking rather grave at such an 
appearance, while all the young people winked 
at each other, as if they expected some sport. 
liut it was not long before I saw the old Iblks 
begin to look* up and smile, and the young folks 
to look sober.* If any one has heard Dr. 
Beecher, in one of his best moods, in an extem- 
poraneous outburst, they can well imagine with 
what power an application would come from 
him, and how the sudden transitions of feeling, 
and the strange contrasts between'his weather- 
beaten appearance and seaman's garb, and his 
impassioned eloquence, would heighten the 
effect. When lie concluded, he turned to the 
pastor and said, ^* How could you have such a 
grand sermon, without any application T' *' I 
wrote out the body of the sermon, meaning to 
extemporise the application, but after you came 
iu it scared it out of my head."** 

The finest effects of his mind are not in his 
writings, but were unexpectedly thrown out in 
the inspiration of speech, or m conversation. 
Many apothegms and condensed sentiments, if 
recorded, would become popular proverbs. 
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Dr. Beecher is wow nearly ei/^lity years old, 
and is still vigorous and laborious; and his 
simple habits, his temperance, his buoyancy 
and cheerfulness, and his habits of physical 
exercise, have prolonged a life to this degree, 
which began feebly, and which has always been 
threatened by dyspeptic ailments. In closing, 
we may put together several characteristic 
incidents of various kinds, the authenticity of 
which we believe unquestionable. 

He once received from several ladies of his 
church a sum of money for his wife, to be used 
in the purchase of a carpet. It was put into 
his vest-pocket, and of course forgotten. There 
was about this time an effort on foot to build 
an orthodox church in a neighbouring village, 
in which the doctor took great interest. Meet* 
ing a gentleman engaged in the enterprise, the 
doctor expressed a wish to give something to- 
wards it himself. Bansacking his pockets, ho 
discovered this carpet money, and expresssd 
great surprise at its unexpected presence. — 
" Why — when did I get this ? I am sure I 
don't remember this money ! Well, it is plain 
Providence provided it for this cause.^ Ac- 
cordingly it was given. Not many weeks 
after, the lady donors called, expecting to see a 
new carpet on the pastor^s parlour. Nothing 
was known afvout it by the good wife. The 
doctor was summoned, and the case stated. 
** There, that was it ! I remember now. It 
roust have been the money I gave for that 
church !'* 

When be was about sixty-eight or seventy 
years of age, he visited a son in the interior of 
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Indiana. One of the young men in the village 
kindly volunteered to go out with the doctor to 
iiunt. After some success, they took a little 
circuit each of his own. Hearing the doctor^s 

gun, Mr. V made towards him, and to his 

surprise, saw the doctor, boots and coat off, 
about twenty feet up a tree, and making his 
way nimbly. ^* Doctor, doctor, what are you 
iloingT* ^^I shot a squirrel, and bo ran into 
that hole, and Fm determined to have him 
out.^ It was only on the promise of his 
young friend that he would p;o up and eject 
liim, that he consented to give over this pe- 
rilous climbing. 

When about seventy-five years of age, he 
spent a fortnight in the eastern part of Maine. 
A party of gentlemen, at Calais, went with 
Lim, upon a little expedition into the Indian 
territories, spending several days there hunting 
and fishing. When about to embark upon a 
chain of lakes in birch canoes, the Indian 
guide, Etienne, rather objected to so old a man 
attempting the adventure, fearing that he 
would give out. He did not know his man. 
The doctor rowed with the best of the young- 
sters; caught more trout than all the party 
together, and returned each day from the va- 
rious tramps, in the lead ; eat his fish on a 
rock, with a sea-biscuit for a trencher, and fin- 
gers for knives and forks ; slept on the ground 
upon hemlock branches under the tent, and, at 
length, the Indian guide wont from the extremo 
of depreciation to the highest expression of 
admiration in his power, — saying, '* Ah ! old 
man, all Indian!"* 
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While residing on Long Island, in early life^ 
lie was returning hoinB just at evening from a 
visit to old Doctor Woolworth. Seeing what 
he thought, in the dark, to be a rabbit by the 
road^side, a little ahead, he reasoned with hinw 
«elf — " They are rather tender animals — if the 
fellow sits still till I come up, I think I could 
fait him with these books,^^ a goodly bundle of 
which he had in hjs handkerchief. Hit him 
he surely did; only it proved to be not a 
rabbit, but a skunk. The logical sequences 
followed, and he returned to his family in any- 
thing but the odour of sanctity. In after life, 
being asked why he did not reply to a scurri- 
lous attack which had been made upon him, 
the doctor answered, ^' I discharged a quarto, 
once, at a skunk ; and I then made up my 
mind never to try it a^ain«^ 

During the prevalence of a revival in his 
church, in Boston, the number of persons de- 
siring religious conversation was so great, some- 
times amounting to several hundreds, that he 
was accustomed to employ younger clergymen 
to assist him. On one occasion, a young An- 
doverian was conversing with a person who 
believed herself to be converted, within the 
doctor'^s hearincr. The young man was probing 
the grounds of her evidence, and among other 
questions, was overheard asking the lady, if 
she ** thought that she was willing to be 
damned for the glory of God.^' Instantly start- 
ing up, the doctor said to him, *^ What was 
that you were asking T ^* I was asking her if 
she should be willing to be damned for the 
glory of God/' " Well, sir, would you ba 
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willin^jP " Yes, sir, I humbly hope I should 
be."" ** Well, then, sir, you ought to be 
damned.** And, afterwards, he took occasion 
to enlighten him to a better theology. 
* The position in which Dr. Beecher was held 
in the great moral movements of the day 
remain to be stated. Lon^ niay it be before 
his removal to a better land shall give my pen 
occasion to write this honourable portion of his 
history. 
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SOMK ACCOUNT OF TIIK UKAL PKTKR l»AULKV. 

Pkkhaps there are few household names more 
familiar to the young folks of this generation 
than the one with which the present chapter 
is headed. It has, in almost all towns in all 
countries, grown to be a part and parcel of the 
domestic circle itself. The children leap up 
when they hear their old friend mentioned, 
and even those of graver years unbend as they 
listen to the old gcntleman^s words of wisdom. 
Walk through the streets of London, at Christ- 
mas time, and you will see great placards, 
printed in showy colours, on which is inscribed, 
— " Do, papa, buy me Peter Parley's Maga- 
zine !^ Look into the windows of the book- 
stores, in America, and ** Peter Parley's Ma- 
gazine'' stares you in the face. Stroll through 
an Oriental Bazaar, and it is ten to one but 
YOU will sec a translation of some one or other 
of Peter Parley s stories. He is in fact, or 
rather, his multifarious productions are to be 
found, wherever books are current literary coin. 
Yet universally distributed as are his works,— r 
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Wonderful as baa bcon thoir influence, and Vast 
us has been their utility, there is not one per- 
son in one thousand, that knows who Peter 
Parley really is — ^and not one in a million of 
his readers who have seen hini--Hsave in the. 
spirit. 

I was greatly amused*, some few years sincey 
whilst spending an cvenin^^ in^ Loudon with a; 
miscellaneoHs party, to hear some oral doscrip^ 
lions of ccrtam literary celebrities. Among 
other names of note, thaH of Peter Parley wa« 
brought forward. One lady, who seemed well 
informed on some otlier matters, declared that 
she knew him very well indeed ; and, in fact,. 
was personally acquainted with him — sher 
^^ had often taken- tea in his company, and a 
very delightful old gentleman he was.'' 

^^ And what, ma<lam,. may his real name 
beT' 1 ventured to ask. 

"Ills real name — well, you know, that is » 
bit of a secret ; but it be^^ins with an M. I 
cannot say more !*' yepUed the lady, myste-* 
riously. 

This good lady believed she was right, and 

her opinion that Mr. M " was the veritable 

*' Poter' was, I know, shared by many. They 
were all wrong, however, and I told them so. 

** Excuse me, Indies,'' I said, **you are refer- 
i^ing to a gentleman of the name of MoggridgCy 
1 believe." 

** Yes;, you have guessed right,'*' sai4 several^ 
at once^ 

" Then,'^ I added, "he is not the real Simon 
i*ure, whatever you may think to the contrary* 
I'ke Mr. Moggridge, to whom you refer^ is in-* 
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deod a writer; and in reli;;ious circles a some- 
what popular one : but instead of calling him- 
self Peter Parley, he rejoices in the sotU>riquet 
of Old Humphuev, and I hare no doubt that 
a letter so addressed would find Mr. Mog- 
grid^'o at his house in the Eufiold Road."** 

" Then, who ia Peter V was the question 
from a dozen tongues ; and I saw tliat many 
still heUl to the belief that I was mistaken. 

" A personal friend of my own/' I replied ; 
^^ and one whose real namo is scarcely knowa 
in this country." 

•* In Ma country ! What ! is he not, then, 
an Englishman !'' 

** Not a bit of it. Peter is an American — a 
Yankee, indeed ; for he was born, or ' raised,"* 
in the Yankee State — -par excellence — Connec- 
ticut ; the country of wooden liams — ^sham 
nutmegs — cheap clocks, and those natural-born 
pedlars, of whom Sam Slick is the type. Tho 
name which his ^godfathers and godmothers 
' bestowed upon him in his baptism,' (that is, if 
he ever had such relations) was Samuel 6ris- 
woLD, and his surname is Goodrich.'* 

Of course I had to tell about the celebrated 
man, at least all I knew ; and, as I find many 
others are curious about Peter Parley, and 
would be glad to hear a little respecting him, I 
shall now jot down the substance of what I 
related that evening to tho little party of which 
I made one. 

And first, let me tell my readers how I first 
had the happiness of making his acquaintance. 

In the year eighteen hundred and forty-six 
I was spending a few days in the city of New 
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York, and ono day, whilst diiiinsr with my 
friend, Lewis Gaylord Clark, the Editor of the 
well-known ''Knickerbocker Magazine/^ ho 
very kindly offered me letters of introduction 
to some of the literati of Boston, wliich city I 
was on the point of visitin;:;. Among these 
was one to Mr. Sanmel Griswold Goodrich. 

But I cannot mention Gay lord Clark^s name 
without a special reference to that brilliant 
and deli;:htfu! persona^^e. Every one in Ame- 
rica, and many in England, know that the 
Knickerbocker Magazine is far and away the 
best serial of its kind in the United States. 
The best authors, — such as Longfellow, Bry- 
ant, Irving, and others of like calibre — contri- 
bute to it ; and in short it stands — the Black- 
wood of the New World. But, perhaps, the 
most pleasant portions of ** Old Knick,^^ as it 
is familiarly called, are " The Editor's Table,** 
and "Gossip with Readers and Correspond- 
ents," furnished by Mr. Clark himself. I 
know of nothin<x like them in En^^lish litera- 
ture. For such a melange^ as the " Gossip,"" 
Mr. Clark possesses a positive genius, and I ro- 
connuend every one of my readers to procure 
his two volumes, just published, entitled — 
"Knick Knacks from an Editor's Table," 
which are two volumes of selections from the 
papers I have referred to. 

Should you ever, dear reader, visit the 
metropolis of Commercial America, you may 
chance to see, some fine morning, hurrying 
down Broadway, a tall, well built, nattily (but 
neatly) dressed gentleman, with a geranium 
blossom in bis button hole, a package of 
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books under his arm, and a smart cane in his 
hund. His face is full of (j^eniality, deep blue 
eyes sparkle pleasantly, a smile plays on a well 
formed moutn, and in fact, the whole face is a 
"taking one/' A blue satin stock fjives a 
jaunty air to the face, and fashionable, not 
oner fashionable attire, sets off a well set 
figure. Indeed I have seldom ever seen a 
better dressed man than Clark. As he hurries 
on he seems to know every one he meets, nods 
and smiles salute him every moment, and he 
himself disperses them freely. Just catch him 
ilying, hook on to his arm, and ere you have 
walked twenty paces, you will be shrieking 
with lau^diter at some gossip peculiarly his 
own. But to see Clark in perfection, you 
should be present when he makes one of a din- 
ner party. Then, Hook-like, he is in his 
glory. 

But, brilliant and lively as Mr. Clark is, 
there is also in his conversation and writings 
an under current 6f pure and genuine pathos- 
thorough kindliness of heart, and a continually 
flowing spring of benevolent feeling. The love 
of little children is a passion with him ; and 
the memory of a departed twin brother, the one 
cherished sorrow of his existence. Willis Gay- 
lord Clark, this loved and lost brother^or 
rather, other self — was a poet and prose writer 
of a fine nrder. He died early, but like Kirke 
White, who in some things he much resembled, 
he left many fragrant remembrances among 
those to whom his piety and his genius had 
endeared him. 

In due time I arrived in Boston, and a very 
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different place I found it to be from New York. 
Indeed American cities seem alt to have dis* 
tinctive characters of their own. Mr. George 
W. Bun^y, in his little book, called *' Crayon 
Sketches/' says — 

" New York is the head quarters of Commerce, 
a great wilderness of marble and mortar, the 
abode of merchant princes and millionaires ; its 
harbour is crowded with ships from every nation ; 
its mercantile establishments contain eveiy variety 
of fabric and produce ; its streets are busy as a 
broken ant-heap ; its spires point like fingers of 
pilgrims to the land of the beautiful above, and 
its grog-shops are plenty as the carbuncles on the 
fiice of the toper. It has the best editors and the 
poorest speakera of any city in the Union. Phila- 
delphia is noted for handsome buildings erected 
on straight lines — it is the metropolis of Maga- 
ziuedom. It is filmed for the brotherly love of 
its inhabitants — which trait is l)eautifully displayed 
in the manner in which they get up rows, and 
send their fcllow-citizcns to Heaven. Boston is 
tlie Bank of New England — the beacon-light of 
reform — the scat of science and learning — the 
forum of chaste, thrilling, heart-quaking, soul- 
stirring eloquence. There is no city in the United 
States that contains so much speaking talent as 
Boston. Baltimore is choleric, noisy, and patriotic ; 
Philadelphia is fastidious, lymphatic, and meta- 
physical ; Washington is like Babel, where there 
is a confusion of languages ; or like a vineyard of 
lazy labourers where there is a wiiiey atmosphere ; 
New York is energetic, bombastic and ungenial ; 
Cincinnati is slow of speech but sound at the heart ; 
Boston is radical, forcible, eloquent.** 
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As soon as I had settled down in my quarters 
at the Tremont House, and made myself familiar 
with the crooked streets, I set about delivering 
my letters of introduction — Of these I had a 
goodly number, but as I did not wish to inflict 
the u*$uai dinner, in most, or indeed on any of 
them, I selected a few from the batcl. — find 
among them the one to Mr. Goodrich. So, 
one fme morning, I proceeded to tiis residence, 
which was situated near Jamaica Plains, about 
three miles from Boston. 

It was a brilliant August morning, and I 
walked leisurely along the road — but I soon 
discovered that it was no joke to take a three 
mile walk under the hot sun of America. At 
eleven o'^clock I noticed that the thermometer 
stood at 98** in theshade ; one instrument that 
was in the full sunshine notified 106**. Pretty 
warm work that for pedestrianising I Unable 
to bear the temperature any longer, I was glad 
enough to rush into a confectionery's shop, and 
*' cool off" with ice creams and soda water. 
There I waited until an omnibus came along. 

"That is Mr. Goodrich's home,^ said a gen- 
tleman, by my side in answer to my enquiry 
relative to the residence of Peter Parley — and 
quitting the vehicle, I proceeded towards it. 

And a very pretty home it was — a house 
which seemed just the very thing for a quiet, 
studious inhabitant. — Very seldom is it that 
we see in England such little paradises for 
authors. — Situated a^iort distance back from 
the road, it was quite retired, a winding walk 
up a slight ascent led to the door, around whose 
trcllised entrance bloodied luxuriant creepers — 
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and pendant from their flexile stems hung the 
psiy bells of the trumpet vine, over which 
fluttered the first living bumming birds I ever 
saw. The dwelling was in the cottage style 
— exquisitely neat, as all New England cot- 
tages are — the bright green blinds giving a 
cheerful air to the sides and front. — Around 
the cottage was a lovely garden, where 
flourished many a flower to me, rich and rare. 
Behind was a peach orchard in which that de- . 
licious fruit grew in great plenty — not on trees 
trained against walls — but just as apples do 
with us. Such a profusion makes an English* 
man stare. And on either side the house 
were fruit trees of various descriptions shadow- 
ing *' mossy winding ways." 

Apropos of such Homes. A book has lately 
appeared in New York entitled ^* The Homes 
of American Authors."* 

And, ^' says a writer in the Transatlantic Ma- 
gazine : — 

" All Baba, when ho entered the Cave of the 
Foi ty Tlnovcs, could not have been moro amazed 
by the wealth of its contents, than some people 
will be when they first read the title of this book ; 
for it flies in the fiice of two very ancient and quite 
sacred traditions. 

" It implies, firstly, that the ambiguous class of 
men, called authors, may be in tlie possession of 
HomeSf — consequently of wealth, and social posi- 
tion, and respectability ; and, secondly, that among 
three thousand American writers who pretend to 
name, thei*e are some at least who are ideally 
authora, by which is meant, literary creators or 
men of genius. Are not both of these, assuxtipf 
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tious which tho general mind will regard as ex- 
tremely hazardous* 

" The records of literary adventure have pro- 
duced the impression the world over, that authoi's 
are a peculiar and exceptional class, — a race of 
sliiftless, and seedy and improvident individualt;, 
who, unable to live by any of the recognized methods 
of society, have betaken themselves to the expe- 
dient of living by their wits. It is understood 
that they reside, when they reside any where, in 
some vacant comer of a garret, like grubs in a 
liole ; tliat they pass their days in a pot-house, or 
in lurking out of the way of bumbailitfs and 
landladies ; and that, after leading lives of vicis- . 
situde, poverty, neglect, and soitow, when they 
come to die, they revenge their long quarrel with 
mankind by bequeathing to it certain inestimable 
treasures of poetry, wit, or profound thought, over 
which it will gloat and glow for ever. 

"Who cannot recall a multitude of essays tluit 
have been written on the hapless lot of the poet who 
*leanied by suffering what he taught in song]' 
How often have literary men bewailed the cruel 
injustice of society to tlicir oi*der '? What sighs 
have not been exhaled and tcare wept over tho 
pitiful stories of misconceived and unrewarded 
genius ] Nor have these lamentations been wholly 
without foundation. The sad experiences of Savage, 
the misemble death of Otway, and the more 
miserable death of Chatterton, * the sleepless boy 
who perished in his pride,* the miscan-iages of 
Bums, the indigence of Coleridge, the protracted 
struggles of Hook and Hood, the suicide of Blan- 
chard, and a thousand other mournful histories 
have been a staple product of the literary memoirs. 
Have not tho calamities of authors furnished the 
indefatigable Disraeli with the materials for » 
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volume ? Or is tlicrc any possibility of our for* 
getting those lines of Moore, how 

" ' Bailifld will seiso his last blanket to-day, 
Whose poll shall be held up by nobles to-morrow.' 

While the pretty fable of Schiller is appropriate, — 
the fable in which ho represents Jupiter as dividing 
all the wealth of the world among the different 
classes of his ci*eaturcs. To the kings he gives 
taxes and tolls, to the farmers lands, to the mer- 
chants trade, and to the abbots and monks most ex- 
cellent wine ; but after having disposed of all, he 
spies a poet wandering away fi*om the rest, desti- 
tute and alone. * What ho ! my good fellow,* 
exclaims tlie father of men, ' where wert thou 
when the general distribution was going forward Y 
Tlie bard modestly replied, * Mine eyes were 
dnmk with the glory of thy coming, and mine cars 
filled with the harmonics of heaven !' When the 
monarch of the gods, apparently no less open to 
delicate flattery than any mortjil, — to him thus : 
* Well, it's a sjid case, my boy 1 I have nothing 
left on the cartli to give you, but as a compensa- 
tion, you shall have, after death, the topmost 
round on my throne in the skies.' The poet was 
doubtless plcjised, and wont away, and ever since, 
this lias been the inheritance of his tribe. We 
may observe of it, that though a good reversion 
for the next life, it is not one on which money 
could be raised in Wall-street. 

"Well, incidents and memories such as these have 
given rise to the unfavourable estimate of author- 
ship as a profession, to which we allude, so tliat in 
the minds of many, the writing of sonnets is eq\u- 
Viilent to going shirtless, and the perpetration of a 
romance the next thing in its social consequences. 
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to the pei'peti'ation of crime. And although the 
distinguished success of a few individnafi, the 
facts, for instance, tliat Scott could build a baronial 
castle, and Dickens live like a lord, and Disiueli 
achieve the Chancellorship, and Bancroft get to be 
a foreign ambassador, &a, have partially corrected 
the opinion, there is no reason to believe tliat a 
majority of the world still looks upon literature as I 

no better than a miserable and desperate dcniier 
resoH, Only the other day, Mr. William Jerdan, 
himself pretending to be one of the literary 
Corapheii of Gi*cat Bntain, wi'ote a book which is 
one long wail over the uuliappy conditions and 
prospects of writers as a class, and an earnest ap- 
pc<\l to yoimg men to avoid the professional pur- 
suit of Icttera as they would avoid any tempta- 
tion of the devil. *Let no man,' ho says 'bo 
bred to literature, for as it has been less truly 
said of another occupation, it will not be bread to 
him. Fallacious hopes, bitter disappointments, 
uncei*t4iin rewards, vile impositions, and censure 
and slander from the oppressors, are his lot as 
soon as he puts pen to paper for publication, or 
risks his peace of mind on the black, black sea of 
printers* ink. With a fortune to sustain, or pro- 
fession to stand by him, it may still be bad cnoiigh ; 
but without one or the other, it is as foolish as 
alchemy or desperate as suicide.* 

"This is the old story, but we think there is a 
great deal of misconception in it; at least we 
ought not, from Mr. Jerdan*s failure, which, as a 
■ late foreign review proves, is to be ascribed to his ^ 

own want of capability and pnidence — ^we must 

not infer the inevitable fate of the whole circle of ' 
authors ; and, we cordially agree with that perio- 
dical fiirther, that literature is as lucrative and 
promising as any other profession, to men who are 
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really qualified to discharge its exacting and lofty 
i functions. One reason why it records the dis- 

astrous rout of so many of its followers is, that so 
many rush into it without the requisite capacities, and 
then their defeats are chronicled,if not by themselves, 
by others, and so heralded to the world. Hardly 
a shiftless Ck>rydon fiiils in walks of art that de- 
mand the loftiest endowments of the mind — and 
what crowds of suoh are there every year — that he 
or his friends do not parade him as another ex- 
ample of melancholy shipwreck, as if he deserved 
or could fairly have anticipated any other end. If 
the same note were taken of the miscarriages 
in law, medicine, and divinity, — ^if every briefless 
barrister, every physician without a patient, and 
every clergyman without a cure, could make his 
grie& the talk of the town, as authors manage to 
do theirs, the disadvantages of their vocations 
would swell into the magnitude and enormity of 
those lettei^ and liternturo would no longer stand 
solitary in its aggravations.'* 

Of this volume it is further said :-^ 

" It introduces us by pencil and by pen, to the 
haunts of novelists and poets, who are dear to the 
hearts of some, and will live long in the imagina- 
tions of othei*8. Having given us many hours of 
the purest delight, we desire to know them more 
intimately, as they are known by those permitted 
a friendly intercourse. *We visit Audubon in his 
snug retreat on the Hudson, while his favourite 
deer are stalking about on the grass, and his 
favourite birds sing to us from his trees : we 
wander with Bryant through his island woods, 
where his heart has learned its lessons of severe 
simplicity, and his imagination caught the glow 
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of its bright autumnal foliage : we loll in the 
sumptuous study of Longfellow, where the old 
panels suggest the memory of Washington, while 
the poet sings us golden legends of the Old and 
the New World : we hold high discourse with 
Emerson, in the shadows of hiis Concordian Mecca, 
while the wierd Hawthorne, himself a shade, flits 
through the umbrage of the Old Manse : the 
opulent library of Everett is opened to us ; Lowell, 
fresh from his European harvest, conducts us 
about the nooks of his paternal mansion : Miss 
Sedgwick roams with us amid the glorious hills of 
Berkshire : Simms chaperons us among the wild 
bays and pines of the Carolina plantation : Ken- 
nedy welcomes us to the hospitality of the warm 
South : the generous Cooper throws open his 
lordly Northern hall : Irving tells quaint stories 
of the Western hunters, or of Spanish Dons, or of 
old English cheer, as we sit beneath the fantastic 
gables of Wolfert*s Roost : and Dana strolls with 
us along the shores of the far-resounding sea, 
where we listen to the beat of its mighty pulses, 
till some image of its boundlessness and gloiy 
passes into our souls.** 

This is doubtless a very agreeable state of 
things, but I fear that it will be long ere on 
this side the Atlantic a volunae of ^^ Homes 
of English Authors/^ will be ushered into the 
world m all the glory of costly bindings, and 
copper-plate embellishnieats. 

But let us return to the dwelling of Mr. 
Goodrich, from which this digression has un- 
wittingly detained us. 

In reply to my enquiry, I was informed that 
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the gentleman I desired to see was at home. So 
I sent in my note of introduction and card. 

After a brief interval I was ushered into a 
parlour, and informed that Mr. Goodrich was 
engaged for a few minutes, but would join me 

Eresently. So I sat down and amused myself 
y examining the apartment. 
Now I fancy that you may, to a very con- 
siderable extent, always form a tolerable clear 
notion of a man^s mind from an inspection of 
his dwelling and its appointments. Especially 
do books and pictures, and such like adorn- 
ments assist one in making such an estimate. 
Assisted by such a standard, no one could for 
a moment doubt whilst looking round this 
room that its owner was a man of fine taste. 
Nothing that might be considered in the least 
degree vulgar met the eye, and unmistakeable 
marks of an elegant female superintendence 
were evident to a practised eye. The tables 
were not littered with useless trifles, and the 
mantel-piece was not crowded with china 
monstrosities. Every thing seemed in keeping. 
On the walls were a few small but very clioico 
pictures, all, fine specimens of their respective 
painters. One portrait only, a fine one, as I 
afterwards learned, of a relative of Mrs. Good- 
rich, from the pencil of the celebrated Wright 
of Derby, was to be seen. On marble pedes* 
tals were some busts, and on portable book 
shelves reposed editions of the principal prose 
and poetical works of the day. A piano, and 
a harp showed that music was cultivated, and 
a very sweet voice sounding cheerily from a 
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distant part of tho house plainly enough in- 
dicated that vocal talent was not wanting. 

Presently the door opened, and a gentleman 
entered with my card and the note I had just 
sent in, open in his hand. Glancing at the 

card, he said, ** Mr. . ^ I presume,^ and 

approaching me, cordially held out bis hand. 
Then pointing me to the sofa, be sat down 
beside me. 

There are some men toward whom your 
heart warms at once. Others, again, you can- 
not be at home with until after many inter- 
views. Mr. Goodrich was one of the former 
class. His face was like the clear title pa^^e 
of an open book, read and understood at a 
glance. 

And this, then, was the celebrated Peter 
Parley — no sham author, but the original 
writer himself, So let me, as graphically as I 
may, describe him. 

Mr. Goodrich was rather tall, of rather 
spare, but not thin figure, and of a very pre- 
possessing appearance. His face was lull of 
intelligence — the forehead was high and rather 
broad — the head finely shaped and covered 
with dark curly hair. I could not notice the 
colour of his eyes, for they were shaded by a 
pair of large dark-coloured or smoke-shaded 
spectacles, which shielded the sides as well as 
the front of the visual organs from excess of 
light. I afterwards learned that Mr. Good- 
rich'*s long-continued studies bad compelled 
him to use these eve-protectors. Indeed at 
one time he was obliged to abstain entirely 
from writing, and during that period his excel- 
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lent wife acted a^ bis amanuensis. The nose 
was rather aquiline, and the mouth well-shaped 
and exceedingly pleasant in expression. The 
countenance was, on the whole, of a very bene* 
volent cast, and one well fitting such a cha* 
racter as Peter Parley. In point of dress 
Mr. Goodrich did not exhibit the slij^htest trace 
of peculiarity. He looked pre-eminently the 
gentleman and the man of refinement. 

I happened to say something complimentary 
with respect to his dwellin/s:. 

'' Ah !^ remarked he, with a smile, '* I hare 
not long lived here. Gome with me, and I 
will show you the place which I intended 
should hare been mv place of abodo."^ 

He then escorted me to his garden, from 
whence I was shown a handsome edifice a few 
rods off. 

*^ That is the house I built for myself," he 
said. **Tbe little place I now occupy was 
meant as a sort of lodge to it — but times 
chant^ed, and I removed to where I am. But 
I believe wo are all quite as happy as if we 
had staid up vonder."" 

Peter Parley — (I love to so call him) — 
smiled pleasantly as he said this, and I could 
not but admire his beautiful spirit of resigna- 
tion. I heard afterwards from other q^uarters, 
that Mr. Goodrich, having made a considerable 
sum by his numerous writings, commenced 
publisher on his own account, and for a time 
all went on well. But one of those panics to 
which all commercial communities are liable 
occurred, and in a brief period his all was swe^t 
away. Our author had Uien passed the men- 
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dian of life, and had well earned repose. Such 
a hlow would have crushed many a ipan, but 
bo nobly rose superior to misfortune. His 
work was all to do again, but be did not de* 
spend. In spite of many difficulties, he com- 
menced the rebuilding of his fortune. He bad 
but just settled down, as he had hoped, for lifr*, 
in his new and beautiful dwelling, out without 
a sigh he left it and entered the small house 
near it. Here he wrought, incessantly aided 
by his charming wife, who nobly seconded the 
endeavours of her husband. Such resolution 
cannot fail of acconiplishing its designs ; and 
soon Mr. Goodrich floated on the tide of suc- 
cess once more, affording a fine example of the 
benefits resulting from determination and per- 
severance. 

After a stroll in the garden, we re-entered 
the bouse, and I bad the pleasure of being in- 
troduced to Mrs. Goodrich and his children-— 
and a delightful family circle it was. Afler a 
little time Mrs. Goodrich apologised and sat 
down to the piano, not for the purpose of 
playing for mere amusement, but for positively 
a useful purpose. At that time her husband 
was editing a children's magazine, and Mrs. 
Goodrich composed the music for it. I believe 
one of the young ladies furnished the poetry. 

Mr. Goodrich has been a surprisingly volu- 
minous writer— chiefly upon educational sub- 
jects ; and to him, on this account, America 
owes an immense debt of gratitude. The 
mere catalogue of his writings would fill many 
pages of this work. No wonder that his eyes 
should have failed bim, for the amount of mere 
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mechanical labour must Iiave bceu . immense. 
His works have been translated into almost all 
the European languages, and he showed mo 
one of them Vvhich had been re-published in 
Persia. A gentleman had told him that he 
saw a copy of one of his Parley books, in tho 
Turkish language, at Constantinople ! In 
England, as we all know, his name is as 
familiar as in his own land ; but not all of the 
works purporting to be Peter Parley's are from 
his pen. Of the unworthy tricks of some 
English publishers who had thus used his 
name, he spoke strongly — indeed, I never saw 
his face ruffled but when he referred to this 
topic. 

Mr. Goodrich is a true poet also ; and some 
of his productions are worthy of being placed 
side by side with the best productions of Ame* 
rica s best bards. I regret that I have not his 
volume of verses by mo, if I had, I should feel 
pleasure in quoting therefrom, and am certain 
the reader would be gratified. He is modest, 
as all men of genius are ; and were he less so, 
his name as an American poet would be far 
better known than it is. 

I one day asked him how he came to adopt 
the literary name of " Peter Parley 7' 

He smiled, and replied, that he wished the 
young folks to consider him a cheerful old man 
who would sit and parley with them on vari* 
ous subjects. 

*' When I first so christened myself," he 
added, ^^ I had an idea that I should be far 
better known by it than by my own." 

Mr. Goodrich has been a great traveller — 
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having visited most parts of the worlil — hence 
OHO source of the vast amount of useful know- 
Icd/re which he has acquired. Scarcely is there 
an European educational institute that ho has 
not personally inspected, and the benefits that 
his own land has reaped from such surveys 
cannot be too highly appreciated. 

Nor has his time been entirely occupied by 
his own private affairs, he having filled the po- 
sition of senator in the assembly of the nation. 
In politics he is a Whig — or, as in England 
we should term it, Conservative. At the pre- 
sent moment he fills the office of American 
Consul, in Paris, and- has there won for him- 
self such esteem and admiration that a petition 
for his continuance in that office has just been 
presented to the new President of the United 
States. 

Of such men as Samuel Griswold Goodrich 
America may well be proud ; and in the respect 
she has paid to this, her gifted son, our own 
country willingly join^. AH classes are in- 
debted to him : but as the beloved of boys, and 
the glory of little girls, Petea Parley will 
principally flourish. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MBS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
WITH NOTICES OF SOME OF HCR FAMILY. 

When Lord Byron had published his " Eng- 
lish Poets and Scottish Beviewers,^^ it is said 
of him that be '* woke one morning; and found 
himself famous.^^ A similar remark might be 
made with regard to Mrs. Stowe, of whom we 
intend to give the reader some ''notion^^ in 
this chapter. 

Never since books were first printed has the 
success of **^ Uncle Tom^^ been excelled ; the 
history of literature contains nothing parallel 
to it, nor in book-making, for all other suc- 
cesses in literature were failures when compared 
with the success of " Uncle Tom.'* And it is 
worth remembering that this first success in a 
field which all the mighty men of the earth 
have laboured in, was accomplished by a wo- 
man ! 

Before we speak personally of Mrs. Stowe, 
we propose to lom-itudinize a little about her 
boolcs* 
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There have been a good many hooks whicli 
were considered popular on their first appear- 
ance, which were widely read, and more widely 
talked about. But what were they all com-* 
pared with " Uncle Tom,** whose honest 
countenance now overshadows the reading 
world like the dark cloud with a silver lining. 
Don Quixote was a popular book on its first 
cominn; out, and so was Gil Bias, and Richard- 
son^s Pamela, and Fielding*s Tom Jones, and 
Hannah Morels Coelebs, and Gibbon^s Decline 
and Fall ; and so were the Vicar of Wake- 
field, and Basselas, and the Tale of a Tub, and 
Evelina, the Lady of the Lake, Waverley, the 
Sorrows of Werter, Childe Harold, the Spy, 
Pel ham, Vivian Grey, Pickwick, the Mysteries 
of Paris, and Macaulay^s History. Tliese are 
among the most iiimous books that rose sud- 
denly in popular esteem on their first appear*^ 
ance, but the united sale of the whole of them 
within the first nine months of their publica- 
tion, would not equal the sale of ^^ Uncle Tom** 
in the same time. 

But this success does not, by any means, 
argue that ^^ Uncle Tom** is superior to all 
other books ; . but it is an unmistakable indi- 
cation that it is a live book, and that it will 
continue to live when many other books which 
have been pronounced immortal, shall be dead 
and buried m an oblivion from which there is 
no resurrection. 

" Uncle Tom** is not only a miracle of itself, 
but it announces the commencement of a mira- 
culous era in the literary world. A dozen 
years ago *' Uncle Tom** would have been a 
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comparative failure — ^there mi>;ht not have been 
more than a million copies sold in the first year 
of its publication. Such a phenomena as 
Its present popularity could have happened 
only in the present wondrous age. It required 
all the aid of our new machinery to produce 
the phenomenon ; our steam-presses, steam- 
ships, steam-carriages, iron roads, electric tele- 
graphs, and universal peace among the reading 
nations of the earth. But beyond all, it re- 
quired the readers to consume the books, and 
these have never before been so numerous ; the 
next year they will be more numerous still, and 
^' Uncle Tom^^ may be eclipsed by the shadow 
of a new comer in the reading world. It is 
not *^ Uncle Tom^ alone who has made the 
way for himself; the road to popularity has 
been preparing for him ever since the birth of 
Cadmus ; he has only proclaimed the fact, that 
the great avenues of literature are all open, 
wide, and well paved, and free to all who have 
the strength to travel in them. Hereafter, the 
book which does not circulate to the extent of 
a million of copies will be regarded as a failure. 
What the first edition of a popular novel will 
be bye-and-by, when the telegraphic wires will 
be printing it simultaneously in London, New 
York, St. Petersburgh, San Francisco, Pekin, 
and the intermediate cities, it is not easy to 
estimate. Then, when an international copy- 
right shall secure the whole world to the popu- 
lar author for his market, authorship, we 
imagine, will be a rather more lucrative em- 
ployment than it happens to he at present. 
Xhe possibility of such a time does not appear 
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half SO improbable now as the actualities of 
^^ Uncle Tom^^ would have sounded in the 
earlier days of the '* Edinburgh Review,^ 

Not the least remarkable among the pheno- 
mena that have attended the publication of 
** Uncle Tom^^ has been the numerous works 
written expressly to counteract the impressions 
which the book was supposed likely to make. 
This is something entirely new in literature. 
It is one of the most striking testimonials 
to the intrinsic merit of the work that it 
should be thought necessary to neutralise 
its influence, by issuing other romances to 
prove that " Uncle Tom"' is a fiction. Nothing 
of the kind was ever before deemed necessary. 
When Mrs. BadcHffe was bewitching the no- 
vel-reading world with her stories of haunted 
castles there wore no romances written to prove 
that ruined castles were not haunted. But 
^* Uncle Tom" had scarcely seen the light when 
dozens of steel pens were set at work to prove 
him an impostor, and his author an ignoramus. 
Some dozens of these anti-Uncle Tom romances 
have been published, and many more of them 
remain in obscure manuscript Wo have had 
the pleasure of looking over a score or two, 
which were seeking a publisher, and nearly all 
of them were written by women, upon the 
principle of similia similibus. The writer of 
one ot these unpublished anti-Tom novels had 
made a calculation, the innocent ingenuity of 
which tickled our very midriff. She had as- 
certained that one hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of ^* Uncle Tom's Cabin"*, bad been sold, 
and she calculated that every teader of that 
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romance would be anxious to hear tbe other 
side of the story of domestic slavery, and her 
romance being tbe fsilver lining of the Southern 
institution, she came to a publisher with a 
modest proposal based upon a certain sale of 
one hundrea and fifty thousand copies of her 
work. But this good lady had not made a 
greater mistake than the majority of our re- 
viewers, who have assumed that the ^^ golden 
]oys*' of Mrs. Stowe's authorship were all ow- 
ing to her having sung of Africa. Most unac- 
countably they imagine that it is the subject, 
and not the manner of its treatment, that has 
fascinated the reading public. But a more 
effete subject, one of which the public were 
more heartily wearied, which was more un- 
welcome to ears polite than that of slavery, it 
would not have been easy to select. Whoever 
touched it was sure of that cruellest of all mar- 
tyrdoms — contemptuous neglect. The martyr 
age of anti-slavery, as Harriet Martineau called 
it, had passed away, and the more fatal age 
of indifference and contempt had succeeded. 
The public had been inundated and surfeited 
with anti-slavery sentiment in all possible 
forms, from the fierce denunciations of the 
Pilsbury Garrison school, down to the mild 
objurations of Lucretia Mott. Every possible 
form of literary composition and pictorial em- 
bellishment had been devoted to the subject, 
and no one either needed, or desired, any fur- 
ther enlightenment about it, when ^^ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" was announced to the world of 
novel-readers. The chances were a thousand 
to one against the success of the book. And 
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yet it has succeeded beyond all other books 
that were ever written. And the cause is ob« 
vious; but, because it was obvious and lay 
upon the surface, it has been overlooked, therd 
being an opinion among most men that truth 
must lie a long way out of reach. 

'^ When I am reading a book,^ snys Dean 
Swift, in his " Thoufjhts on Various Subjects,^' 
'' whether wise or silly, it seems to be alive, 
and talking to me.'*^ This is tho secret of the 
success of " Uncle Tom's Cabin i^ it is a live 
book, and it -talks to its readers as if it were 
alive. It first awakens their attention, arrests 
their thoughts, touches their sympathies, rouses 
their curiosity, and creates such an interest in 
the story it is telling, that they cannot let it 
drop until tho whole story is told. And this 
is done, not because it is a tale of slavery, but 
in spite of it. If it were the story of a Russian 
serf, an evicted Milesian, a Manchester weaver, 
or an Italian state prisoner, the result would 
be the same. It is the consummate art of the 
story teller that has given popularity to *^ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin," and nothing else. The anti- 
slavery sentiment obtruded by the author in her 
own person upon the notice of the reader, must 
be felt by every one to be the great blemish of 
the book ; and it is one of the proofs of its great 
merits as a romance, that it has succeeded in 
spite of this defect. If Mrs. Stowe would per- 
mit some judicious friend to run his pen through 
these excrescences, and to obliterate a flippant at- 
tempt at Pickwickian humour, here and there, 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin" would be nearly a perfect 
work of art, and would deserve to be placed by 
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the side of the greatest romances tlie world Iia» 
known. It has often been spoken of by critics 
as deficient in artistic ability, bat it is to itff 
masterly construction, or artistic onality, that 
it is indebted for its popularity. 1 be overplus 
of popularity given to the work by its anti- 
slavery sentiment is not much greater than the 
loss of readers from the same source ; but the 
evangelical sentiment of the book, the conver- 
sions .to holiness thron^^h* the influence of 
** Uncle Tom's" preaching, which the London 
^' Times" cavilled at, is a greatet cause of its 
popularity with the religious classes, we ima- 
gine, than the anti-slavery sentiment which it 
contains. For the religious sentiment of 
*"* Uncle Tom" is in strict accordance with the 
theology of nine-tenths of the Christian world. 
In all the great requisites of a romance it is 
decidedly superior to any other production of 
an American pen. 

There are not, in " Uncle Tom's Cabin,"* 
any of the delicacies of^languago which impart 
80 great a charm to the writings of Irving and 
Hawthorne, nor any descriptions of scenery 
such as abound in the romances of Cooper, nor 
any thing like the bewildcnng sensuousness of 
Typee Melville; but there are broader, deeper, 
higiier, and holier sympathies than can be 
found in our other romances ; finer delineations 
of character, a wider scope of observation, a 
more purely American spirit, and a more vigo- 
rous narrative faculty. We can name no 
novel, after *''' Tom Jones," that is superior to 
** Uncle Tom" in constructive ability. The 
interest of the narrative begins in the first page. 
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and is continued with consummate skill to the 
last. In this respect Thackeray is the first of 
cotemporary English novelists, and Bulwer 
deserves the next mention. But the com- 
meiicoinent of all of Thackeray's stories is dull 
and uninviting, while Bulwer, who opens 
briskly, and excites the attention of the reader 
in the be(i;inning, flags and grows dull at the 
close. Mrs. Stowe, like Fielding, seizes upon 
tlie attention at the outset, and never lets it go 
for a moment until the end. It matters not 
by what means this is done, it is the chief 
object aimed at by the romancer ; and the 
greatest artist is he who does it in the most 
effectual manner. If the writer of fiction fails 
in this point, he &ils altogether. And the 
same may be said of every other writer ; the 
mind must first be amused before it can be 
instinicted. 

In no other American book that we have 
read, are there so many well-delineated Ame- 
rican characters. The greater part of them 
are wholly new in fiction. The mischievous 
little imp Topsy is a sort of infantine Caliban, 
and all the other darkies are delineated with 
wonderful skill and freedom ; and each page of 
the book is like a cartoon of charcoal sketches. 
It has been objected to ^^ Uncle Tom,^^ that all 
the whites are impossibly wicked, and all the 
blacks are impossibly good. But nothing could 
be further from the truth than such an asser- 
tion. The most amiable of the characters are 
some of the slave owners, while the most de- 
^aded and vile are, of course, the slaves. There 
IS no partisanship apparent in the narrative 
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proper ; and if the author did not, occasionally, 
address the reader in lier own person, greatly 
to her own prejudice, we should hardly suspect 
her of anti-slavery leanings. 

An ingenious writer has done Mrs. Stowe 
the favour to point out an instance of unde- 
niable, but, we presume, unconscious plagiarism 
on her part, for which she should feel herself 
under great obligations to him. He proves 

?retty clearly that the weakest part of '* uncle 
!om'^ has been borrowed from Mrs. Sherwood. 
i Little Eva is, unquestionably, nothing more 

i than an adaptation of the Little Henry of the 

English lady : and, for our own part, we think 
it very creditable to Mrs. Stowe that such is 
the case. The little Nells, little Pauls, little 
Henrys, and little Evas, are a class of people 
for which we care but little. Dickens has 
much to answer for in popularizing the brood 
of little impossibilities, who are as destitute of 
the true cj^ualities of childhood as the crying 
babies which are hung up in the windows of 
toy-shops. One Topsy is worth a dozen little 
Evas. But it is a proof of tlie genius of the 
author, that every character she introduces 
into her story is invested with such a dibtinct 
individuality that we remember it as a new 
acquaintance, and feel a strong interest in its 
&te. 

We have heard of almost innumerable in- 
stances of the power of ** Uncle Tom,'^ but one 
of the finest compliments that has been ever 
j paid to its fascinations was from a Southern 

t| senator and a slave-holder. Somebody had 

persuaded him to read the book, and, on being 
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asked what he thought of it, he merely replied 
that he should be very sorry for his wife to read 
it. A friend of ours was sleeping one ni^ht in 
a strange bouse, and being annoyed by hearing 
somebody in the adjoining chamber alternately 
groaning and laughing, he knocked upon the 
wall and said, " Hallo, there ! What's the 
matter? Are you sick, or reading * Uncle 
Tom's Cabin !' " The stranger replied that he 
was reading '* Uncle Tom." 

It is now a little more than twelve months 
since this Iliad of the blacks, as an English 
reviewer calls '^ Uncle Tom," made its appear- 
ance among books, and already its sale has 
exceeded a million of copies ; author and pub- 
lisher have made fortunes out of it ; and Mrs. 
Stowe, who was before unknown, is as familiar 
a name in all parts of the civilized world as 
that of Homer or Shakspeare. Nearly three 
hundred thousand copies of various editions of 
the work have been sold in the United States, 
and the publishers were unable to meet the 
great demand. The book was published 
on the 20th of March, 1852, and on the 1st of 
December there had been sold one hundred and 
twenty thousand sets of the edition in two 
volumes, fifty thousand copies of the cheaper 
edition in one, and three thousand copies of the 
costly illustrated edition. The publishers have I 

kept four steam-presses running, night and day, ^ j 

Sundays only excepted, and at double the ordi- 
nary speed, being equal to sixteen presses ^ 
worked ten hours a-day at the usual speed. 
They keep two hundred hands constantly em- 
ployed in binding *^ Uncle Tom;" and it has 
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consumed five thousand reams of white paper, 
weighing seventy-five tons. They have paid 
to the author twenty thousand three hundred 
dollars as her share of the profits on the actual 
cash sales of the first nine mouths. 

So much for the book itself — let us now turn 
to its world-renowned authoress. 

Some few weeks a;ro, we casually *^ dropped 
in"" at a friend's house, in this city of ^^ Notions/* 
— Boston. As it happened there had been a 
^^ sewing cirole^^ held there in the afternoon, 
and the. work of charity was then — it was 
eight in the evening — being wound up by a 
pleasant gossip round the fire. At first I hesi- 
tated to join the bevy of beauties in the draw- 
ing-room, hut being assured that other ^^ he- 
creatures/* brothers, husbands, or friends who 
had come for the purpose of escorting their 
wives, sisters, or " intendeds^^ home, were pre- 
sent, I hesitated no longer and was introduced 
to the party. 

There were several literary ladies present, 
and little wonder, for I imagine it would be 
difficult to find a party consisting of twelve 
American young ladies of whom half a dozen 
at least do not scribble rhymes or tales for 
the magazines or newspapers. Mrs. Sigourney 
once told me, on the occasion of a visit which 
I paid her at Hartford, that she believed every 
other young lady in that town wrote verses, 
and judging from my experience of local Ame- 
rican literature, I fancy she was not far out of 
her reckouing. 

Among these fair flourishers of crowquills or 
steel was one who immediately monopolized all 
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my attention — it was Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowo — to whom I had the honour of a special 
introduction. 

Amidst that gossipping, chattering, laughincif, 
bright eyed circle sat the authoress of *^ Uncle 
Tom/' seemingly the most unassuming of all. 
You may be sure, reader, that without being 
positively rude, 1 used my optics freely. For- 
tunately I could observe without being ob- 
served, and so nobody was offended or annoyed. 

I dare say that thousands of the readers of 
*^ Uncle Tom^'have sketched for themselves some 
sort of fancy portrait of its author. Now it \ 

seldom happens that such likenesses bear any 
real resemolance to the originals. Such was 
my experience in the present instance ; I had 
imagined Mrs. Stowe to be a " smart,'' lively, 
keen-looking woman, with a dash of humour, 
and a ^* bit ' of sarcasm in her countenance. 
But I was undeceived at the first glance. 

Not one person in one thousand in looking 
Mrs. Stowe in the face would take her to be the 
authoress of the book of the day. It is a very 
ungallant thing to say — ^but it is true for ail 
that, that she is not handsome. I will not go 
so far as to say, with Tom Hood, that 

" When I looked upon her face, 
I saw it was very plain,** 



_ (• 



but I must state that it was by no means 
captivating. Some one will begin perhaps to 
patter about "intellectual lovehness," — the 
"beauty of expression," and so forth — well, I 
did not see even this. Harriet Beecher Stowe !' 
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was about as coromon-place looking a lady 
authoress as I have ever seen, and I have noted 
not a few in mv time. 

She was rather below the medium height, 
her forehead was good, and on it her hair was 
parted. Stiff blacK curls issued from beneath 
a dowdy cap, and an equally dowdy black silk 
gown constituted her dress. There was a stiff* 
ness in her demeanour which was not at- 
tractive, and, in short, on the whole, I was 
disappointed. 

Soe said but little, and only spoke in reply 
to questions. Some one asked her if she had 
drawn the character of little Eva from the 
life, as she had sketched some of her other 
characters. 

** No,^ she replied. "It came to me.** By 
which I suppose she meant that it was an in- 
spiration. Bcmembering however, " little 
Henry,*' and " Nelly,** 1 could scarcely sup- 
pose this. 

Mrs. Stowe is one of thirteen children, 
almost every one of whom has distinguished 
him or herself in some way or other. Her 
father is the Rev. Dr. Lyman Bcecher, for- 
merly of Cincinnati, but now of Boston — the 
well known author of many works on Temper- 
ance. He is a fine venerable looking old man, 
and " his fame is in all the churches.** 

A touching instance of the estimation in 
which Dr. Beecher is held was afforded on the 
first day of the year 1853. On new years 
morning he was waited on by five gentlemen, 
merchants of Boston, who presented him with 
an annuity, which they had subscribed for and 
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?urchascd, of five hundred dollars a year for life, 
t would be well if some aged ministers in 
England were provided for in a similar manner, 
— for, let me tell you, ye deacons and members 
of churches, whose ministers have worn them- 
selves out in your service, that you cannot be 
guilty of a greater ingratitude than to neglect 
those who have devoted their best years and 
energies to you and yours ! 

Several of Dr. Beecher's sons are ministers 
of the gospel — ^but none of them possess the 
powers of their father. The genius decidedly 
runs in the female branches ; for Mrs. Sto>we 
has sisters who wield the pen with much 
ability. ^ j 

It would be impossible for us to chronicle a 
full account of the Beecher family. One of 
its male members, however, is at present so 
popular as a clergyman, that a notice of him 
cannot well be omitted, especially as it is said 
that he will shortly visit England, and show 
the '* Britishers" a ** touch of his quality. 

Well then, reader, we will take a flight from 
Boston to Brooklyn, over some two hundred j: 

miles of land and salt water. The perils of jj 

Long Island Sound are safely passed, and on a 
calm, clear Sabbath morning wo enter Orange* 
street, in which stands Plymouth Church, the 
pastor of which is Henry Ward Beecher. 

It is yet half-an-hour, or more, before the ^ 1 

time of commencing the service, but the con- 
tinual influx of church-goers, suggests the "^ 
popularity of the preacher. We enter, and 
find ourselves in a spacious and handsome place ' 
of worship. It was soon crowded in every |; 
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part; and I heard that hundreds went away 
who were unable to obtain admission. 

Presently a voluntary was played on the 
organ, and during its continuance let us, for a 
moment or two, take a glance at the church 
and congregation.' 

The American ^^ Hou^es/^ as churches are 
sometimes designated, are much more conve- 
nient in their construction than the English 
dissenting chapels: the pews are extremely 
comfortable — tlie backs slopin&r, instead of 
standing up from the seat at stiff right angles 
as do ours ; then there are nice rests for the 
feet — ^sometimes rests for the arms — and every 
pew and aisle is carpetted. The pulpit is a 
very model of taste, — not an unsightly tub, but 
an altar-like erection, — in front of a spacious 
carpetted platform, on which, also, is generally 
a sofa, for the minister and his clerical friends. 
Generally there is a neat fresco work, or chaste 
and elegant drapcr^r behind the pulpit, and the 
whole interior, being painted in pure white, 

? resents a light and charming appearance, 
t^othing strikes an Englishman, on nis return 
from an American tour, more than the sombre 
appearance of a London chapel — ^such cis 
" Craven Chapel," for instance — when con- 
trasted with the beautiful temples erected by 
** J3rother Jonathan.*" 

Behind Mr. Beecher s altar-pulpft were two 
gorgeous sofas, and, between them, a richly 
carved arm chair. As I was noting these 
rather theatrical adornments, the preacher him- 
self made his appearance, and at once ensconced 
himself on the crimson covered seat. 
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He was, I should think, about forty years of 
age, intelIi|::eut-looking, and apparently well- 
stocked with assurance or seif-conhdence ; 
modesty, by that I mean diffidence, seemed to 
enter' not into his composition ; he looked 
round in a very free-and-easy sort of way, and 
if he had stepped forward and said — Hero am 
I, Henry Ward Bcecher, I know more than 
any of you, so keep still, and listen to what I 
have to say, — I should not have been at all 
surprised. 

The services commenced — Mr. Beechcr 
read the Bible in an extremely un devout 
manner, at least so I thought — ^aud then he 
offered up a prayer which was much more like 
talking at God than praying to him. 

Then, after a hymn, beautifully stmg (the 
Americans, as they themselves might say, 
^* beat us all to fita,^^ iu hymu singing,} the 
sermon commenced. 

Mr. Beechers style of sermonizing would 
not suit fastidious people. There is a rough, 
indeed a vulgar energy about it, which pleases 
the multitude, perhaps, but which almost 
shocks the lovers of true pulpit eloquence — 
occasionally he blurts out absolutely coarse 
passages, apparently to ape eccentricity, and 
these take wonderfully with the popula- 
rity hunters. He is fond of coarse attacks, 
which he mistakes for sarcasm — ^and not unfre- 
quently he indulges in so near an approach to 
a jest, that he sets his audience on the broad- 
grin. Any one who ventures to do this 
will '^ draw" a congregation ; and hence the 
secret of the successes of many nioderately en- 
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« 

dowed men. It cannot be denied that Mr. 
Beeclier has a certain amount of talent, but he 
depends for his popularity on his tact, and 
that, as we all of us know, will beat genius 
any day. 

Mr. Beecher is an Editor as well as a 
c1erg)'inan, he being the ruling spirit of a bitter 
sectarian paper, the ** New York Independent.^ 
He is a ratlier savage writer, more fierce than 
forcible — a quarrel is his delight, for when he 
cannot vanquish his opponent by argument, he 
bullies him. In politics he frequently takes 
a prominent part. When Kossuth was in 
America, Mr. Beecher was one of his satel- 
lites. The Maygar humbugged the people in 
Mr. Beechers church, and the Ileverend 
divine himself presented him with a box of 
bullets ! — bibles might have been more suitable. 
For his bellicose behaviour, certain New York 
Journals conferred on him the mock titles of 
General — Major— and Field Marshal, and 
of Commander-in-Chief of the Forces of the 
Church militant. But Beecher, it is said, 
rather enjoyed these distractions, as they kept 
his name before the public, and increased his 
popularity, and his salary. In the latter re- 
spect he certainly had his reward, for on the 
last yearly letting of the pews in his church, 
an amount vastly exceedmg that of the pre- 
vious year was realized. A man can afford 
to be called the '' Mountebank of the Pulpit,*^ 
as Mr. Beecher has been stprled, if the ap- 
pellation tends to excite curiosity, and curi- 
ositv becomes convertible into dollars f 
The Bev. Edward Beecher, D D. of Bos- 
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ton, is another brother of Mrs. Stowe'p. He 
is not remarkable as a divine ; a sister, Cathe* 
rine is an acoomplished authoress; of the rest it 
I is not necessary to speak — all are stron;;; 

i abolitionists, and advocates of temperance, and 

I barring some eccentricities of thought and ac« 

tion, tiiey are all more or less useful in their 
day and generation . 
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CHAPTER V. 

8KETCIIES AT AN AMERICAN WATERING FLACti. 

All through the long and severe winter of 
eip:hteen hundred and fifty-two, I had been 
residing in the beautiful citv of Brooklyn — 
beautiful even in its robes of frost and snow, 
and every street of it musical with the sound 
of jingling sleigh bells. Agreeable as was the 
society there, it was with pleasure that I, one 
morning, perceived in a New York paper, an 
announcement that the ice in Long Island 
Sound was sufficiently broken up to allow of 
the passage of steam boats. That very evening 
I took passage in the *' Empire Stato,^^ bound 
for Newport, Rhode Island, where resided a 
friend whom I had long promised to visit. 

Precisely as the clocks of the city struck 
four, a bell on the pier rung; then a loud 
^^ twang^^ sounded from the engine-room, and, 
almost noiselessly, the huge double-chimneyed 
vessel glided from the shore. High overhead 
worked the crank beam of the engine, and 
crash-craunch-bang went the paddles among 
the vast sheets of ice which almost covered the 
Hudson. Flinging aside these impediments, 
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the '^ Empire State^ rounded the Battery, 
struggled up the East River — passed tne 
cities of Brooklyn and Williamsburgh, and ere 
long fearlessly encountered the boiling waters, 
and furious eddies of Hell Gate, a locality 
famous in the chronicles of Washington Irving. 
Gradually the ice became less troublesome; 
and at dusk, when we fairly entered the Sound, 
the water was almost entirely free from ob- 
struction. 

Whilst I was gazing on the bright stars of 
an American wintry sky, and thinking of some 
at home, who might be gazing on them from 
another hemisphere, I was startled by the 
gruff bawling of a great fat negro, who, bell in 
hand, passed from one part of the vessel to 
another, exclaiming :— ^ 

**' Genlmen who hab not paid their fare, are 
requested to step to the cap'^n^s office and settle.^ 

in compliance with this request, I left the 
hurricane deck, and having exchanged a three 
dollar bill for a ticket, and a one dollar ditto 
for a state-room, I obeyed the summons of an- 
other bell, and entered the tea cabin. For two 
shillings English, a first rate meal was pro- 
vided, after which, I strolled into the principal 
saloon. 

This was a superb apartment, decorated in 
the most costly style, and fitted with the most 
luxurious furniture. Sofas, ottomans, and the 
most comfortable of arm chairs were provided 
in ^^ any quantity ;^ and down the centre were 
marble-covered tables, on which stood vases of 
the most beautiful flowers, and books in elegant 
bindings. There was ^ fine piano, too, on 
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which, as I enterod, a lady was playing, whilst 
several gentlemen sang — ^and so warm and 
brilliant w*as the saloon^-so drawing-room like 
in its appointments, with the exception of 
want of iieight, that, had it not been for the 
tremulous motion caused by the engines, and 
the ^' seething^ sound of the waters against 
the boat's side, as she churned through them, I 
never should have dreamed that I was '^ afloat 
on the ocean wave/^ So much has been said 
and written, however, about those magnificent 
American steamboats, that it is unnecessary 
for me to say more than ther quite deserve all 
the encomiums that have been passed upon 
them. They are indeed floating Hotels ! From 
the barbers shop to the bed all is perfection. 

Gradually the lady occupants of the saloon 
disappeared. Some few gentlemen lay down 
for the night on sofas, others repaired to the 
smoking cabins ; and I, feeling fatigued, retired 
to my state room, one of the snuggest of berths 
— ^and ere long became an inhabitant of the 
Land of Dreams. 

From this pleasant place I was rudely sum- 
moned by a loud bangmg at the door, and the 
shouting of the word " Newport.*' Whilst 
liastily dressing I was informed that the place 
of my debarkation was in sight, and having 
completed my swifl toilet — carpet bag in hand, 
— I crept through the now deserted and dim 
saloon to the deck. 

About a mile a-head of us shone a brilliant 
light, the Pharos, not a Colossus by any means, 
of this Isle of Rhode. Presently we glided by 
it, and in another moment the white steeples 
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and bouses of Newport were visible in the 
bri^bt moonsbine which rendered every ob}ect 
perfectly distinct. Very speedily was 1 landed 
on the wharf, and then ttie *'twan;(^ having 
again sounded, away went the ** Empire State 
through the waves of Narragansett U&y on her 
way to Fall River. 

The next morning I strolled through the 
town. It is, for America, an old place, and 
has quite an air of venerable respectability 
about it. Formerly it was a sea-port, of con« 
sidcrable maritime importance, out of late 
years, New York and Boston have drawn away 
nearly all its trade. Its wharves are deserted, 
and its streets nearly solitary. Only once, 
during the year, does the old town show any 
signs of vitality, and tliat is during ** the sea« 
son,^ when, from all parts of America, there 
flock to it, Fashion and Beauty, to enjoy the 
unrivalled sea-bathing and the lovely scenery 
in the vicinity. Ibis spasmodic prosperity 
continues for about two months, and then New« 
port is its own dull drowsy self again. 

The climate of Rhode Island much resem« 
bles that of our own Isle of Wight. The air 
was even balmy on that early I^ebruary day, 
and the sky and sea as blue as those which 
hang over and murmur round the Gyclades ! 
The difference of temperature from that of 
New York, nearly 200 miles distant, was about 
ten degrees, or from that of Boston twelve. 
It was like passing in a night from mid-win« 
ter to spring— only buds were wanting on the 
trees, and birds singing on the boughs, to make 
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one indeed believe that winter was over and 
gone ! 

One morning as I was strolling, like Dr. 
Syntax, "in search of the Picturesque,'* I 
came upon a singularly looking structure which 
somewhat reminded mo of the lower part of a 
windmill. It stood in an oblong grassy space 
in front of the Atlantic House— a hu^e, and 
now deserted hotel. As ruins or anticjuities of 
any kind are scarce things in America, this 
fragment of the "olden timo^^ interested me, 
and I made some inquiries respecting it. 

I learned that this building was universally 
known as the " Old Stone Mill,^ and that for 
many years past it had been a bone of conten- 
tion among writers, some asserting it to be the 
remains of a Look-out, or watch-tower, built by 
the Northmen, long before the time of GoIum« 
bus,* and more matter-of-fact people as roundly 
declaring that it was but a grist mill, built on 
arches for the purpose of protecting the grain 
on the floor above from vermin. Certainly the 
edifice is one of very great antiquity ; for that 
renowned personage the " oldest mhabitant^^ of 
Newport had a tather, who heard from his sire, 
that no one knew who built it. Even grave 
and learned savatis and distinguished litera- 
teaiu differed on the subject. Profter Rafu of 
Copenhagen declaring it to be of Icelandic 
origin, and Fenimore Cooper pooh ! pooh-ing 
it as an " Old Stone Mill, and, nothing more.'' 



* The reador, if desiruiui of seeing the picture of this 
" Stone Mill," may find one in an early number of the 
Pinny Magazine. 
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Longfellow bas made the old pile immortal by 
bis poem of ^' The Skeleton in Armour,^ in 
wbich he attempts to prove that it was built as 
a place of concealment for bis ladye-love ; — a 
very bleak bower, by the way — and the Au- 
thor of the ^* Bed Bover^^ has selected it as one 
of the opening scenes of that novel. All these 
disputes have mvested it with a certain sort of 
interest, and so it bas become a Newport 
"Lion;^ 

Of course such a fertile subject for tale and 
song has inspired many a quill; and having 
been solicitcxi to do into rhyme something 
about the ^^ Mill,^ the following Day Dream 
was the result : — 



THE OLD STONE MILL. 

UroN New England's cliffs, in splendour 

Is fading sunset's rosy beam ; 
And, while ten thousand stars attend her, 

The moon ascends o'er tower and stream : 
On the green sward a shadow falls 
Cast by this tower's mysterious walls, 
As if it was some gnomon vast 
To chronicle the ages past* 

To me, (the sombre pile thits viewing), 
^ These stones, to other eyes so mean, 
Take the sad grandeur of a ruin 

By spectre haunted twilight seen 1 
And here by memory^s moon espied, 
Forms, mailed or crowned, to fimcy glide > 
Each former occupant's pale ghost 
Swelling the disembodied host* 
K 2 
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As whon uproeo this struoture, firsti * 
A tall groy shaft against tho sky, 

So doth it in its newness burst 
On Fancy's retroverted eye : 

A pillar built of island stone ; 

Its use to roving tribes unknown : 

A mvstory on Aquidneck*s* shore 

To bochem and to Sagamore. 

Oh ! would that from this pillared cirque 

Some voice might issue, and to mo 
Reveal who wrought this stonen work 

In the dim, hoar antiquity I 
Tell how, within tho forest shade, 
Pillar, and arch, and wall were mode ; 
And, when the work was o'er at length, 
Whose dwelling was this tower of strength ? 

Vain wish 1 — Nought breaks the stillness here, 
Save night wincls, as they gently sweep. 

Bearing imto my pensive car 

The munnurs of the distant deep I 

Or hoot of owl, on shadowy wing. 

O'er the dim landscape hovering ; 

Or scream of sea-bird, fiir away, 

Wheeling o'er Narragansctt Bay I 

We track each planet's radiant course ; 

Tell when the comet shall return ; 
Measure the wind's resistless force ; 

And Nature's mighty secrets learn ; 
•* But vain our task, when we begin, 
Old Tower I to trace thy origin ; 
For as thou art thou aye wilt be 
A marvel and a mystery 1 

* The Indian name of Rhode Island. 
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Lonving the old ruin, I rambled over the 
liills ut the bock of the town ; and what a mag- 
nificent panorama was outspread before mo f 
Standing on the clifTd, the blue Atlantic dotted 
with white sails presented a '* glitterinc: plain/* 
On my right was a splendid beach, full a mile 
in length, and smooth as a bowling alle^ ; and 
to the left stretched away a second, which was 
terminated in the distance by a large over- 
hanging rock, under which the celebrated Dr. 
Uorkeley, the author of ^' The Minute Philo- 
sopher,*' loved to sit and meditate during his 
residence in the neighbourhood. About half a 
mile from this I stumbled on another of the 
show places of Newport — a gorge or fissure in 
the cliffs, called " Purgatory*' — and well it de- 
serves its gloomy name. However I am not 
writing a topography, and so must refrain from 
minutely chronicling the various features of 
attraction. 

There was one chasm in the rocks, however, 
which presented so singular an appearance that 
I cannot help attempting a description of it. 
It was an amphitheatre adorned by gigantic 
icicles, formed by the oozing of fresh water 
through the interstices of the rocks. Some of 
these frozen stalactites were twenty feet long, 
and of the most fantastic shapes. Many of 
them were united with stalagmitic pinnacles, 
formed of the droppings from their points ; and 
all were tinged with the azure reflections of 
the sea and sky. Talk of the glittering palaces 
of the *' Arabian Nights !** Why, they could 
scarcely have exceeded in splendour this coral- 
like temple, whose tints were ever varying. 
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Now the icicles presented opalline tints — ^now 
they were brilliftnt as ultra*marine ; and when 
the wintry sun shone forth, red and glorious 
from behind a cloud, the whole place was in a 
blaze of crimson glory. But, alas ! '^ all that's 
bright must fade.^ Already the fragile mate- 
rial began to dissolve beneath the genial beams ; 
and when I returned to the spot in the even- 
ing, hoping to mark the effect of fading sun- 
shme on this winter palace, the glittering glory 
had departed. 

The most striking features of this watering- 

f>laee in winter were the great, lonely, dead- 
ooking hotels. There were three of these — 
their vast corridors silent as the chambers of 
death — ^their windows closed as in mourning 
for departed Fashion — and their whole exteriors 
dingy and forlorn. These establishments are 
only open during the season, and in that brief 
period their owners make sufficient money to 
enable them to close their portals during the 
rest of the year. 

I soon grew weary of the cheerless monotony 
of Newport, in winter ; and so determined to 
quit it tor a time, and return for the gaieties of 
summer, as I was anxious to note the differences 
between an American and English watering- 
place. But, before I depart, let me narrate an 
incident which may interest the English reader : 
I was one day conversinor with an English 
gentleman, on one of the wharves of Newport, 
when he surprised me by stating that a very 
interesting naval relic was standing in a store 
bard by. My friend then led me into the 
counting-house of an oil merchant, and directed 
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my attention to a larj^e post which was fastened 
against the wall. This piece of wood was a 
part of the stern of the *' Endeavour," the 
identical vessel in which the oelehrated Captain 
Cook circumnavigated the globe. It appeared 
that the ship, after her long voyage, was sold, 
at Dunkirk, to an American merchant, w*ho 
meant to convert her into a whaler, and for that 
purpose sent her to Newport for the necessary 
repairs. Before these could be effected, she 
was broken up by the equinoctial gales — and 
this was the sole relic of the famous vessel. 

The proprietor of the fragment very politely 
presented me with a bit of the wood ; hence 
the following : — 



THE ENDEAVOUR. 

AN OCEAN FRAGMENT. 

A SIMPLE bit of old brown wood, 

Worm-eaten and decayed. 
Recovered, waif-like, from the flood— ^ 
Is all that's here surveyed ; 
And yet in it the thoughtful mind 
A history, like romance, may find. 

Within some English forest dim, 

It grew a stately tree ; 
Waving, when breezes woke the hymn 
Of natiural minstrelsy : 
Bright birds amid its foliage glanced 
And village folk beneath it danced. 
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A crash I down camo tho forest king ! 
The woods groaned as it dropped ! 
Men gazed upon each century-ring ; 
Its giant branches lopped ! 
And where leaf-shadows danced of yorOi 
Unsheltered was Earth's verdant floor. 

Sound was the oak*s huge frame, and lo ! 

Ere long, by oraftsnian*s art, 
The ti*unk was shaped into a prow. 
Old Ocean's waves to part ; 
And fi*om tho soil in which it grew 
It sped a^ny to regions new ! 

Cook, fearless, paced his vessel's deck, 

As swept the Endeavour on : 
Behind him, England lay a speck, 
Before him, lands unknown ! 
Soon reached he where Pacific waves 
KoU o'er sharp rooks and coi'al caves. 

On, onward still, by Science urged, 
Tlie Endeavour speeds her way. 
Until her anchor lies submei^cd 
In Otalieite's Bay ! 
Half-round the globe her course has been. 
And now she rests near islands green. 

The mango dark, and leafy palm 
Bloom 'neath that tropic sky ; 
And breezes, redolent of balm, 
From spice-groves wander by ; 
And gem-like constellations smile 
Above that lovely. Southern isle. 

With eager hand they launch a boat, — 
Swifl row they to the land. 

And on the shell-strewn beach they note 
A seeming friendly band ; 
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Cook and his brethren of the seas 
Are circled by the savages ! 

Wliat need, anew, the tale to tell, 

Oft told by History^s tongue, 
How Cook hoard, in the savage yell. 
His fearful doath-knell rung ? 
Euoiigh to say, from that red shore. 
The Endeavour's deck he reached no more ! 

Again, through Ocean's surge and brine, 

The ship her courses ran, 
Until her world-encircling line 
Ended whore it began. 
Then, strained and worn, they braced her frame, 
And called her by another name. 

Again the mountain waves she crossed. 

And there the whaUr lay, 
No more by storms and tempests tossed^ 
In Narragixnsctt Bay I 
At last — condemned — her timbers shrank 
And rotted upon Newport's bank. 

Loud raved the Equinoctial gales, — 

Fcarftil was Ocean's roar — 
Each bolt to bind, — ^her huge ribs fail, — 
The Endeavour floats no more I 
Ended her wondrous voyages, — 
Her torn limbs float o'er moaning seas 1 

One, the prow rescued from the wave. 

In antiquarian mood ; 
And as a relio, — seeks to save 
This travelled bit of wood- 
Cook's mournful story to recall* 
Tlie sailor s sole memorial > 
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And now, having Blighily sketched this 
celebrated place of fashionable resort in win- 
ter, let me, in another chapter, introduce the 
reader to the same spot, in summer, when it is 
arrayed in all its glory. But, Newport, during 
the height of *^the season,^ demands a chapter 
to itsclfl 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SKETCHES AT AN AMERICAN WATERINChFLACJfi — 

CONTINUED. 

Few things can bo moro surprising; and do- 
li;;htful to an European than tne sudden tran- 
sition from Winter to Spring which is usual 
in America. In the course of a single week 
the whole face of Nature undergoes an entire 
change — ^in short, Spring comes in with a 
rush ! Ten days ago the ground was covered 
with snow — the branches were encrusted in 
ice — tuneless were the boughs, and a dead 
silence reigned over all the landscape ; — ^but 
now the young leaves have burst from tho 
buds — skies are bhie, and Earth is gay, and 
the red-throated thrush — here called Ilobin—* 
sings cheerily. 

Great is the change in Newport ! Anxious 
to escape the rigours of a New-England win- 
ter I had taken a short tour in the South, and 
on my return, I found the place in an unusual 
bustle. Vast preparations were being mado 
for the soon-expected influx of pleasure and 
health-hunters. Already repairs were going 
on briskly at the hotels. The private boai^ing^ 
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houses were under/^oin;; a tliorou;;h ^^settinc^ 
to rights.^ Pleasure-boats were bein;y paintecl, 
and stores replenished. Pioneers of family 
parties were to be seen seeking out lodgings, 
and liverj stable keepers were all day long 
employed in furbishing up all sorts of vehicles. 
The dor-mice of Newport were about to 
awaken from their long wintry sleep ! 

Now and then you might see lounging about 
with inquisitive looks certain individuals which 
a practised eye could not fail to discover were 
*' gentlemen of the press,^ who had visited the 
place in order to furnish the ** Herald/^ or the 
'* Atlas,^ or the ** Post,^^ with information 
which might be useful to their fashionable sub- 
scribers. And it was really quite amusing to 
peruse the documents which afterwards appeared 
m their respective organs, inasmuch as their 
reports were materially affected by the sort of 
reception they (the reporters) met with from 
the proprietors of the hotels. An invitation to 
free quarters at one of them, of course produced 
half a column of adulation, and vice tersa^ so 
that the public knew very little indeed from 
them that was reliable. Any neglect of one of 
these gentlemen was sure to be visited by a 
newspaper slur, as in the case of the ** New 
York Herald,^^ which journal, because it fan- 
cied it had been insulted in the person of its 
representative, commenced a crusade against 
Newport, and did all that spite and malice 
could to keep visitors from it. The enmity, 
however, was too transparent, and the articles 
failed to injure. 

During the first week in June the great 
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Yearly Meeting of Friends is held at Newport, 
and whilst it continues, the place literally 
swarms with Quakers. It is generally under- 
stood that the departure of these good people is 
the signal for the commencement of the season ; 
and surely enough, no sooner had drab shorts, 
poke bonnets, and dove coloured dresses va- 
nished, than gaieties succeeded to . gravities. 
Every steamer that now arrived was crowded. 
Speedily the hotels were filled, and the great 
bustle of the year commenced. 

The local newspaper was in all its glory now. 
Every morning it came out with lists of arri- 
vals, and judges, colonels, majors, and honour- 
ables were marked down by the score. Every 
other man had a title of some sort ; and as for 
the ladies, the editor ransacked rhetoric for 
adequate descriptions of them. They were 
" belles," and " houris," and " peris," and any 
celestial personages the reader may be pleased 
to imagine. But the great effort of the editor 
was expended on a series of papers headed with 
the following title of 

"ZEPHYRS FROM THE OCEAN 

HOUSE,- 

which " zephyrs" consisted of floridly written 
notices of the balls, or " hops,*^ as they are ele- 
gantly termed, at that establishment. Jenkins 
of the " Morning Post," was a fool, in point of 
ornate description, in comparison with the edi- 
tor of the Newport paper. There was not a 
charming appellation which be did not lug into 
the articles, and the best of it was, that be set 
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all the women by tbe ears in consequence of 
his too flattering descriptions. '^ Mrs. B./' (he 

eave tbe names in full, though) **\vith tbe 
ust of Juno,^ felt *^ riled" because ** Miss C. 
of D." was described as tbe ** belle of tbe Ocean 
House ;"* and the charming ^^ Mrs. E. of F., 
who looked like an enchanting elder sister to 
her voluptuous-looking blooming daughter," felt 
anything but complimented. Nor were the 
male sex unbuttered. *^ Colonel Hiram B. 
Greenville's manly form excited universal ad- 
miration ;" and ^^ the towering mind of Pro- 
fessor Washington G. Spinker was never more 
gloriously developed than in tbe brilliant lec- 
ture he gave by aesire of the ladies in the par- 
lour." A file of that newspaper for *' the 
season*' would afford as much amusement to a 
lover of quiet fun as any comic almanac in 
existence. 

Anxious to observe " men and manners," I 
took up my quarters at the largest of the three 
great notels, the ^^ Ocean House." It was a 
monstrous edifice, which, in its construction, 
defied all the known orders of architecture, and 
was built of wood. Along its front was a 
spacious piazza, where, seated in all imaginable 
piositions, might be seen gentlemen from every 
part of the Union reading newspapers, cheap 
editions of novels, and smoking vigorously. 
Black servants were hurrying to and fro. Car- 
riage-drivers and express-men were hurrying 
in all directions, and vehicles were perpetually 
carrying off parties to the beach or to fishing 
excursions. Every one seemed in pursuit (u 
enjoyment. 
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On the first morning of my sojourn at this 
hotel, I had an opportunity afforded mo of wit- 
nessing the. pluck of a hot-blooded Southerner. 
At breakfast, whilst more than three hundred 
people, ladies and gentlemen, w*ere gaily dis- 
cussing their morning^s meal, a sudden out* 
break at one of the tables proclaimed what is 
technically called a *^muss.^^ In an instant 
every one sprang to their feet. Happening to 
be in the immediate neighboiirhood of the dis- 
turbance, I saw all that passed. It appeared 
that a waiter had been requested by a Southern 
gentleman not to remove a certain dish from 
before him ; but another guest requiring it, the 
man ventured to attempt to take it aw<iy. The 
instant he placed his hand on it for that pur- 
pose, the hot-blooded Carolinian drew from his 
pocket a revolver, and swore he would shoot 

the " d d scoundrel ;'* who apprehending 

such a movement, in consequence ot a previous 
'^ difficulty,'*'* drew a knife, and a scene of the 
utmost confusion ensued. Ladies shrieked— 

gentlemen rushed to the rescue of j the 

gentleman who had drawn the pistol ; and the 
poor waiter was driven off, whilst the gentle- 
man was led in triumph to his room. The 
upshot of the matter was, that the servant, on 
the demand of the Southerner, was discharged. 
Before three o^clock, however, the waiters of 
the hotel, about eighty in number, held a 
meeting, and decided to strike before dinner if 
the banished man was not restored to his place. 
The landlord bad no option ; and the waiter 
was reinstated. Had he not been so, the guests 
might have had to wait on themselves. Had 
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that waiter been a coloured man, tlie case 
would have been altered — Northern men and 
Southerners would, in company, have hunted 
him down ! 

It was curious to look on the motley adsem* 
bla;;e which was congregated in this great 
caravanserai. It was the custom in the even* 
in^ for the guests to promenade the long cor* 
ridor, on the ground*floor of the hotel, whilst 
the superb band of the Germanio Musical 
Society played. When it is remembered that 
amongst the promenaders, faded beaux, mous* 
tachioed dandies, manoeuvring mammas, and 
aspiring daughters were conspicuous — as indeed 
they are in all such assemblies — some idea may 
be fonned of the scene. As I sat in a quiet 
comer, surveying the passers by, noting the 
over-dressed vanities of girls, I could not help 
asking — which of those youn^y women is fit to 
become a wife? It was positively sickening 
to witness their affectations and airs ! Some 
were to be pitied, poor souls, for they were 
laced within an inch or so of their lives, and 
painted like Jezabels ! No one could see them 
without feeling assured tliey were "got up^ for 
the evening's display ! How will they look in 
five years hence ! thought I. A sallow looking, 
scrawny, well-rouged woman, of twenty-five, 
who dropped faintmg and gasping into a chair 
beside me, sufiiciently answered the question. 

Now these are just the sort of young ladies, 
I fanc^, who would be likely to answer such an 
advertisement as the following, which I clip 
from the ** New York Herald,'' of May 28, 
1852. it is about as cool a specimen of its 
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kind as could, I think, be met with ; and is 
moreover not a bad specimen of Yankee matri- 
monial ^' wants/^ 

" A WIFE WANTED. 

" A YOUNG LADY of not more than thu*ty-five 
years of age, intelligent, amiable, affectionate, and 
respectable looking — American, English, French, 
German, or Italian. The subscriber is a man of 
twenty-seven years, intelligent, cntorprising, ambi- 
tious, good-looking, amiable, genteel, affectionate, 
temperate, virtuous, and proud. Was never mar- 
ried. He has been in the jewellery business eight 
years. Lost most of his money by a fira Ho is 
vciy desirous to become a husband and a fitther ; 
and would marry a lady if there was mutual at- 
tachment, and be everything a kind husband coidd 
l)e — provided the lady could loan him $i]f,000 or 
$10,000 to start in business again. Is fi*om a good 
family, and an American. He will give unexcep- 
tionable referonces to disinterested parties. Tliis 
is a rare chance for a lady to get a good husband ; 
such an one as is seldom met with in a lifetime ; 
and those that have courage or romance enough to 
venture an interview, w^ill never regret it. Notes 
addressed to T. S. F., New York Post-ofHce, stating 
where an interview can be had, will be strictly 
confidential.** 

The delicate reference to progeny is rioh 
beyond measure. 

Some of the American young ladies at New* 
port, I discovered^ were intensely literary, and 
m conversation with one of them, the name of 
the late Margaret Fuller was mentioned by 
her with enthusiasm. Every one knows the 
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history of that unfortunate woman. Miss Fuller, 
or the Countess D^Ossoli, for after railing 
against marriage she picked up with an Italian 
husband, and was drowned when returning to 
America, was a very much over-rated young 
lady — ^her insolence passing for eccentricity, 
and her desire for novelty and breeches for 
genius. She was the spoilt child of Emerson, 
Greeley, and Urownson ; and because she talked 
like a night-mare, they imagined she was in- 
spired. Like Tantalus, Miss F. was always 
striving to do something she was une(|ual to — 
talking Cicero and axioms, or muttenng ^* Or- 
phic Sayings^ about death, tombstones, and the 
fish trade. A Paris paper thus speaks of her : — 

'' The United States wanted a Madame de Stacl. 
T]u*ee persons of wit of Boston invented one, 
Margaret Fuller was not a ChristiaUy and she was 
more than a Catholic. She was not a £iu*opcan, 
vet she was more than a French woman. She 
despised America, and she was more than a demo- 
crat. Pride, that ungovernable cholera which 
has tarnished so many modern minds, and mined 
so many superior intellects, withered and cor- 
rupted her in her veiy essence, destroying her 
life and what talent there was in her, and, without 
leaving her the time to produce a good book, 
handed her over to a miserable and obscure death, 
with all that she loved. 

" We shall see Miss Fuller rush by turns into 
all the follies of a mind gone astray ; preaching 
philosophy to prisoners, inventing a Christianity 
for herself, getting up public lessons upon con- 
versation, mixed with punch and sponge-cake, 
searching out the «)sthetic fii*st cause of the polka 
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and the waltz a deux Umps ; ciiraing America and 
setting sail for Italy — witnessing the siege of 
Home without comprehending what it meant, and 
finally becoming a Marchioness, after havhig been 
amazingly tickled at hearing the peasant girls of 
Tivoli call her * la-Marquessa Americana.* 

" Poor creature 1 Her simple, heroic, primitive 
qualities, truly Saxon and native, ro-appcar at her 
death, when ^e is a mother and wife, and when 
she has returned to the sphcix) of human exist- 
ence. It will be aclcnowlcdgcd by all that the 
life of Mai^ret Fuller was indeed incomplete, 
eccentric, and misenible — American, Marchioness, 
woman of letters — ^poetess without poetry. Mar- 
cliioncss witho\it a Marquisate, and lauded by her 
friends — not for her ravl qualities, but for the 
errors of her education. Her memoirs in three 
vohmies handed over to the ridicule of the two 
friends. All this is a curious lesson for £uro2>e, 
and one of the most interesting cases of moml 
noseology that the recent anniils of the human 
mind have furnished us. But the illuminati and 
the frantic partizans of intellectual disorder will 
never pardon us if we do not exhale our souls iu 
hymns upon the subject of this critique.** 

An eminent English writer hcu exhaled hig 
soul in a sonnet, which I quote. Any thing 
from Landor'^s pen, prejudiced though it may 
be, deserves attention, and therefore it is inserted 
here : — 
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ON THE DEATH OF M. DUSSOLI, AND 
HIS WIFE MARGARET FULLER 

OvRR hit) millioiiH Death has lawful power. 
But over thco, bravo D^OhsoH 1 none, none. 
After a long Htrugglo, in a fight 
Worthy of Italy to youth rostorcdi 
Tliou, far from homo, art sunk beneath the surge 
Of the Atlantic ; on its shore ; in reach 
Of help ; in trust of refuge ; sunk with all 
Precious on earth to thee . . a child, a wife I 
Proud as thou wort of her, America 
Is prouder, showing to her sons how high 
Swells Woman's courage in a virtuous breast. 
She would not leave behind her tlioso she loved : 
Such solitary safety might become 
Others ; not her ; not her who stood beside 
The pallet of tho wounded, when the worst 
Of Franco and Perfidy assailed the walls 
Of unsuspicious Rome. Rest, glorious soul, 
Renowned for strength of genius, Margaret 1 
Rest with tho twain too dear 1 My words ai*e few. 
And shortly none will hear my failitig voice. 
But the same language with more full appeal 
Sliall hail thee. Many are the sons of Song 
Whom thou hast heard upon thy native plains 
Worthy to sing of thee ; the hour is come ; 
Take we our seats and let the dirge begin. 

I am well aware that among the young ladies 
of America, there are as charming specimens 
of feminine excellence as are to be found any- 
where m this " wide wide world,^ but candour 
compels me to declare, that these learned girls 
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are insuffbrablo ones— and their name is legion. 
Give mo suoh a set of romping beauties as a 
friend of mine describes in the following livel/ 
stanzas, which are quite pictorial :^-* 

US "ROWDY SET OF GIRLS.'' 

If ever in a quiot stroll 

Adown some shady way, 
Upon a sunny Biinimor mom, 

Your footsteps cliance to stray, 
Or through some wood or grassy lane, 

As eve her shade unfurls, 
*Tis ten to one you stumble o*or 

Us rowdy set of girls 1 

Us girls, us rowdy, roving girls. 

Wild, straggliug along, 
Wild mirthful chat and laugliter gay^ 

And broken burst of song — 
A sot of romping, roving things I 

And each a noscgny twirls. 
Of wayriide flowV or pillared shrub— 

Us rowdy set of girls 1 

Away we go, in wondrous guise, 

And most amazing trim. 
All safe ensconced in bonnets long, 

And half a yard of brim, 
From out whose dark recesses rolls 

The music mirth that curls 
Our saucy, busy, merry lips-^- 

Us rowdy set of girls ! 

Before you burst the scene upon, 

Your ear has caught the din ; 
And starting on our gipsy set, 

You gaze, and gape, and grin ! 
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Away, by ones, and twos, and threes. 
With hops, and slides, and twirls, 

We bound along our busy way — 
Us rowdy set of girls I 

We bound along — but, hark ! a step— 

A stranger-step ! and, lo ! 
Down goes each bonnet with a jerk, 

Demurely points each toe. 
Demurely strips each lass along, 

While each a veil uncurls. 
Across her blushing, smiling face— 

Us rowdy set of girls ! 

You look — ^you linger, loiter on — 

You turn the grassy lane. 
But ere you vanish, faintly catch 

The prelude of a strain — 
A burst — a most provoking burst 

Of mirth, that echo hurls, 
Behind you from our mocking midst — 

Us rowdy set of girls ! 

Before the sun has sipped the dew 

From off the face of mom. 
Or kissed or clasped the rosy east. 

Until its blushes bum ; 
Or just as evening shadows fall. 

The fi*iendly breeze ! it whirls 
Us on our happy, merry way — 

Us rowdy set of girls ! 

Young, joyous things ! The forest deer, 

Tlio bird upon the tree, 
The insect on its gilded wing. 

Is happy less than we 1 
The zephyr soft, that gaily floats. 

The mountain stream that curls 
Adown the vale, less lightly bounds 

Than ua young rowdy girls 1 
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How delicious is the quiet of a New England 
town on a calm Sabbath ! After breakfast oa 
one sweet July morning, glad to escape from 
the buzz of the piazza and the smoke of the 
loungers, I strolled towards the sea-shore. As 
I proceeded through the quiet streets, it was 
evident that something unusual was about to 
take place, for groups of people were hurrying 
to one point. Anxious to know what was 
going on, I followed in their track, and soon 
made one of a crowd which thronged the mar- 
gin of the sea. 

I soon discovered that the ordinance of bap- 
tism was about to be administered — not, as is 
usually the case, in a chapel, but beneath the 
canopy of the boundless blue, and in the mag- 
nificent baptistry of the ocean. The sight was 
extremely picturesque. The sloping bank, 
down to the very water's edge, was crowded 
with well-dressed and orderly spectators, from 
a group in the centre of which now and then 
burst forth the sweet sounds of an appropriate 
hymn. The windows of the houses near were 
filled with gazers, and graceful boats now and 
then glanced by. Directly in front, and at a 
little aistance, was Goat Island, with its light- 
house, and stretching away northwards the 
island of Ganonicus. And a peace seemed to 
brood over all the scene, such as we might sup- 
pose hung over Jordan on the day of the first 
celebration of the ordinance. 

At nine o'clock some carriages drove up, 
from which descended the candidates, the 
males and females having arrived in separate 
vehicles. Headed by the pastor of their oourob, 
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they proceeded in procession to the ed^e of the 
bay, whose tiny blue waves, crested with pearly 
foam, rippled rather than rolled on the shingly 
beach. A hymn was sung, a prayer offered up, 
and then the minister went '^ down into the 
water,^ the shore being so shallow that, though 
by no means a tall man, he had to walk a con* 
siderable distance before he was breast-high. 
Whilst there, he delivered a short address, after 
which he went to the shore, and one by one 
conducted the candidates to the place of immer- 
sion. After every person had been baptised, 
the choir on the bank sang a verse of a uymn, 
which had a touching effect. The ceremonies 
having ended, the benediction was pronounced, 
and the candidates, dripping as they were, were 
driven off in carriages to tooir respective resi- 
dences. That ride in summer was not, L think, 
without risk ; but how it could be hazarded in 
winter I know not. I was told that it was a 
common enough occurrence when the shores 
were crusted with ice and the thermometer was 
below zero. 

The next morning I witnessed a very diffe- 
rent sort of immersion, or rather a long series 
of them. Bathing in the surf on the beach is 
the event of a Newport summer^s day, and they 
manage this sea-dipping very differently from 
the way in which it is done in England. Along 
the beach, which is, as I said, about a mile in 
length, and smooth as sand could make it, stood 
at about thirtj^ feet from the edge of the water, 
a row of bathing-houses. Thev were not, as 
in our country, wheeled into the waves, and 
superintended by a dreadful old woman, who 
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dip ferociously, but remain fixed, the batherii 
emer^i^ing from them in dresses, and hurrying 
into the waves, which roll as if to meet them. 

From the shelving nature of the almost flat 
beach one must wade some distance, in order 
to get into tolerable deep water, but it is glo- 
rious to sit down and let the Atlantic waves 
roll over you. Then the bathing costumes are 
extraordinary, every one being attired according 
to his or her peculiar taste, for ladies and gentle- 
men bathe together. The fair Naiads are usually 
attired in a sort of tunic, confined round the 
waist by a sash or belt, which reaches to the 
knee, and pantaloons, the head being covered 
with a chip hat, trimmed with gay ribbons. 
As these dresses are of all colours, and mostly 
gaudy ones, it may be easily supposed that ou 
the beach and in the water quitoakaleidesconio 
view is obtained. The gentlemen are also 
fancifully attired, and nothing can be more 
amusing than the spectacle of three or four 
hundred ladies and gentlemen bobbing up and 
down in the surf, leaping with laughter and 
screams of delight, as great waves roll in, or 
clumsilv paddling to the shore. For two 
hours this amusement lasts, and during its con- 
tinuance the beach is thronged with gazers, on 
foot, horseback, and in carriages. During the 
time mentioned, a white flag floats from a staff 
near, indicating that no one must bathe except 
in costume, and a red, one substituted telling 
that all dress may be dispensed witb« Before 
that time-* 
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'* Newport beach, where the sick one roams. 
And the sentimental reads — 
Where the ocean comes to cast its foam, 
And the widow to cast its weeds,* 

IS all out— deserted. Taking refuge from the 
burning sun, the fashionables have retired to 
their hotels, to gossip, lounge, and dress for 
dinner. 

Of the many beaches I have seen, Newport 
surpasses them all. We have nothing in Eng- 
land to compare with it, and as for the bathing, 
the dipping processes carried on at Brighton, 
Weston, and other watering places, are not to 
be mentioned in the same breath with it. It 
is worth crossing the Atlantic, if oniv to enjoy 
sea-bathing in the clear waves which dash on 
this glorious Rhode Island beach. 

Of course there are, as in all other watering 
places, amusements in plenty. There were 
excursions, moonli<;ht sails in the bay, clam- 
bake parties, fishing parties, and frolics of 
sundry kinds : one of the most exciting times I 
spent was on the occasion of going a sharking ! 

The Bay of Narragansett swarms with fish 
of all descriptions, and amongst them sharks 
are very numerous. One day it was proposed 
to make, a crusade against these rapacious 
creatures, and four of us constituted the party. 

We laid in a good store of menhaden (a 
species of herring, but larger and coarser) for 
bait, and provided ourselves with shark lines, 
these being made of rope, about thirty feet from 
the end of which was attached a wooden float, 
about two feet long^ from the lower part of 
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which hun;; about four feet of small chain, 
tenninated by a large book. 

We were likewise provided each with a 
stout club of hard wood, for a purpose which 
will presently be explained. 

Having sailed as far as the '* sharking 
ground'^ we cast anchor, baited our hooks, and 
sat patiently watching our wooden floats which 
stood upright. We had not long to ' wait, 
^* IVe got one,^^ cried one of the party, and be 
commenced hauling in his line ; at the first it 
came so easily that I fancied it was a false , 
alarm : but the moment the float reached the 
boat, it was plainly enough to be seen that a 
shark indeed was hooked. 

**" Look out !^^ shouted the boatman ; and at 
that moment the head of a huge fish appeared 
above water. Finding himself about to be 
dragged from his element, he now commenced 
a series of struggles, which were really fearful 
to behold. With his tail he lashed the water 
fiercely, dashing the spray over us; and his 
savage eyes glared terribly. We all set to 
work ; one to *' gafT him, for he floundered so 
that we feared he would get off the hook ; and 
others to haul him in. This was with some 
trouble eflTected, and he lay in the bottom of 
the smack, lashing its bottom with his tail with 
so much force that I really feared he would 
stave it in, or rather out. A few violent blows,- 
on his bead and snout, however, from the club 
quieted him, and 

« Down he sank, at last, all weak and shivering, 
Audgave no signs of life, save his l*!nbs quivering." 

F 2 
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This fellow was seven and a half feet lon^, 
and weighed more than ninety pounds. His 
mouth, which was situated under his head, was 
armed with two rows of fierce teeth, and his 
cruel-looking eye almost made me shudder. 
His colour was a leaden grey, which became of 
a cadaverous hue soon after he left the water. 

We fished for two hours, and then, counting 
our sharks, found we had taken eighteen, alto- 
gether weighing more than three hundred and 
hfty pounds. Our boat looked like a slaughter 
house, and our persons were bespattered with 
blood. In triumph, and thoroughly worn out, 
for sharking is awfully hard work, we reached 
home, and laid out the victims side by side on 
the shore, wliere, during the evening, they were 
visited by the wonder-loving ladies from our 
hotel. After that they were hauled away to 
join many of their companions, who were de- 
composing on a manure heap, these fish making 
capital fertilizers. Just as tlie season was about 
to close, I received an invitation to a ^^Husking^^ 
frolic. It is customary among the farmers of 
Rhode Island, when the Indian corn is ready 
to be husked, that is, to be stripped of the 
leaves which surround the ^'cob,^* or as we 
should call it, the ^* ear,*' to invite their friends 
and neighbours to a sort of festival, correspond- 
ing to our '^ Harvest-home.^ It is a great time, 
especially for the younc; people, and many are 
the matches commenced at husking time. All 
join in stripping the corn of its leaves, and 
** a real good time,^ as the Yankees say, it is ; 
and so indeed I found it. 

On ray arrival at the house of the farmer by 
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whom I had boon invitod, I found a right merry 
company assembled ; and otiicrs, cousins and 
relatives of all kinds, perpetually arriving. At 
eleven o^clock I repaired to tho scone of opera* 
tions, which was a large meadow, in the centre 
of which tho corn on the stalks was arranged 
in a largo circle, and about five feet in heiglit* 
Inside tfiis circle was a troop of young people, 
tearing off tho husks, and flinging the cobs 
into a common heap. I observed that a lady 
generally stood next to each gentleman, so of 
course a good deal of sly courtship was going 
on, and never did I witness greater good- 
humour and decorum combined with harmless 
fun. 

One of the rules of tho frolic was, that when 
a gentleman chanced to meet with a red ear of 
corn, he should bo entitled to kiss the lass next 
him ; and to bo suro there must have been a 
rare number of these ears, for scarcely a minute 
flew by without a saueak and a smack from 
some part of the circle. It seems I was un* 
lucky, for though beside me was a fair Yankee, 
who made my mouth water, the provoking 
cobs kept of an amber colour, and I began to 
despair. 

^' Say, Mister !^ said a shrewd youth beside 
me, '^ put this in your pocket, and when you 
want a kiss, pull it aout kinder sly-like.^ 

The secret was out. Nearly every one of 
the young fellows bad brought a supply of red 
ears with them ! No bad plan I thousht ; and 
if ever I go to another husKing frolic, Til adopt 
the same plan. 

The com was all husked in about three 
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hours, . and then all repaired to tbe house, 
where a wonderfully bountiful dinner was pro- 
vided ; and such a variety of dishes were there 
that I should scarcely be credited did I at- 
tempt to enumerate tbem — of course, ^' chicken 
fixin^s,^ ''pumpkin pies,^ and such like were 
conspicuous viands. 

Then there were games in the orchard — • 
swingiuff, and bowling, and Dlindman's buff, 
and the like : and then, just at dusk, I noticed 
a peculiar fluttering amongst the girls. On 
inquiring the reason of their mysterious gig- 
glings and smirkings, I found that there was 
to be a wedding. 

And surely enough, at seven that evening, 
we were all invited to the great parlour to 
witness the ceremony. The company was ar- 
ranged on chairs around the room, and Judge 
B— — ^ who was to perform the ceremony, sat 
in waiting. I learned from a fair neighbour 
that it was the niece of *the farmer who was 
going to be wedded to a Mr. — : — y who had 
'' waited on her,"^ or, as we should say, '^ paid 
his addresses to her,^^ for some two months — ^a 
long time for America. Presently in came 
the wedding party — the bride, a pretty young 
creature of sixteen, attired in white — her in- 
tended, a strapping young farmer, big enough 
to eat her at a mouthful, and a lady and gen- 
tleman, who ''stood up with them,^ or in 
other words, acted as bridesmaid and groom. 
The service was very simple — the judge merely 
asking each if they would have the man or 
woman, &c., &c., and then declaring them 
man and wife — that was all. The matter 
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over, the bride sat down, and the gentlemen, 
— at least those who chose to, — went to her 
and kissed her cheek. I was seated at the &r 
end of the apartment, and hung back, but a 
gentleman — it was the judge, in fact, half re- 
proved me for my want of gallantry — so, 
plucking up courage, I ran the gauntlet of the 
company, and did my devoir. Then all re- 
paired to another apartment, and a merry 

dance concluded the day. 

» » » « « 

So two months passed pleasantly by at 
Newport ; and then, gradually, the throng of 
fashionables on the Bath Boad, which leads to 
the beach, daily grew less dense. Some quit- 
ted the place, for the sake of winding up the 
season at Saratoga, or Gape May, or some 
other watering place. Now the great hotels 
began to look vacant, and at length they sub- 
sided into utter tranquillity. The butterflies 
of Pleasure had departed, and only those fami- 
lies who owned summer residences remained. 

To my mind Newport was infinitely more 
charming in its recovered repose than when in 
all its lustre ; and to crown its loveliness, the 
Indian summer — ^that paradisiacal season — set 
in. Then, beneath a cloudless sk^, and with 
a golden haze enveloping every ^jject, it was 
absolutely delicious to wander over flood and 
fell ; or on calm evenings to float over the plar 
cid waters of Narragansett Bay, threading 
among its numerous i^nds ; or, before a brisk 
breeze, coasting along the bold shores. Then, 
rapid as the change from Winter to Spring 
came the transition from Summer to Autumn, 
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with its mapiificent foliago tints. These were 
indeed woudorfiil f and none but those who 
have witnessed the gorgeous and varied hues of 
American vegetation, at this season of the 
year, can fomi any idea of its aniaxing beauty. 
One nicht, when I retired to rest, the leaves 
were all green and glossy, but a sudden frost 
occurred during the night, and when, in the 
inominjTn I o|>cncd in^ chamber window, it 
was ns if piynads of fairies had been at work 
hanging the trees with rubies, sapphires, erne* 
raids, topazes, and precious stones of all tints. 
The efFect was magical ; and Aladdin, when 
lie gazed from the window in the palace that 
had been built in a night, could scarcely have 
been more surprised. But soon sharp Winter 
came; and fearing the cold blasts of New 
England, I followed the birds in their southern 
flight, towards *^ fresh fields and pastures new.** 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN ETCHINQ OP EMKRSOX. 

" Few nion,** says somebody — I forgot the 
name of the writer, ^^ arc ever correct m their 
conception of a man, formed when reading his 
hooks«" This is true enough. A strong pre* 
dilectipn for a man may be changed to utter 
alienation by his manners, while a strong pre- 
judice imbibed from the pages of his boolc is 
corrected by the genial character of the man 
in the unaffected hours of social converse. Tho 
grave, sombre, gloomy looking countenance 
peering out upon you from every leaf, is not 
the one you see at the dinner table — and he 
who seems so etherial and spiritualized in his 
IDssay can tell you the precise difTerence be- 
tween a chop at ^' Tho llainbow," and one at 
its opposite rival, ^* The Cock," and seizes a 
Turkey drumstick with mortal fingers, eating 
it with a most sensual relish like other men, 
who were lost amid the clouds of his transcen- 
dentalism. A short man becomes tall, one 
with lean and hungry look is fat and rubicund 
as the monk of Copmanhurst. But the most 
remarkable transformations are sometimes wit* 
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nesscd in literary men, whose books create 
lii;;h expectations of entertaining powers of con- 
verse, but wbo are most sterile in the social 
circle, or from whom one hardly expects any- 
thing but monosyllables, no common sympa- 
thies, no interest in anything but their own 
strange or isolated world out of which they 
speak to us, but finds them overflowing like a 
spring stream, at home in common and uncom- 
mon paths, and puttin)[; at his ease in their 
society the man of books and the man of lea- 
ther. 

Now let us take one instance of the frequent 
dissimilarity between a man and his books. 
There is a certain author whose name is fami- 
liar as a great advocate for the rights of the 
people. He denounces Priestcraft ; and de- 
clares that universal brotherhood should pre- 
vail. How he soaps the poor " People. — 
How be talks of the law of kindness — bow he 
advocates all the virtues ! To hear some of 
his pages read you would think him one of the 
kindest hearted of human beings. He com- 
mends the law of kindness to every body, 
and urges with much unction the propriety of 
living in peace with all men ; and yet a more 
unamiable person does not exist. He never 
yet had to do with a publisher with whom he 
did not pick a quarrel, and as to his talk about 
"brotherly love," why his every-day practice 
has always given evidence that strife is his 
element. J will not mention this man's name, 
but if he does not win more gold dust in the 
place to which he has gone, than "golden 
opinions" from those he has loft behind, he 
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will not have to congratulate himself on hb 
success. 

These observations are but a continuation of 
previous ones made by Mr. Emerson, and ono 
suggested by some observations of his own de- 
scriptive of the great disappointment he ex« 
perienced in meeting with many literary men 
m England. The writerg were well enough* 
But the men — the same striking peculiarities of 
humour, grace, deep or fiery thought — ^poetry 
— exquisite taste, ideality — with one or two 
exceptions, he did not find these and the man 
together. Is it not often so ! The man who 
has held me, grasped my soul, entranced me 
by his marvellous periods, I should love to see. 
But the hazard is too great — ^the charm may 
be broken, and I should never open his booKS 
again. The ideal character witn which we 
clothe men may be false. But it is better so, 
than to have all the reverence, all the romance 
dashed in a moment, by the sight of a very 
disagreeable lump of humanity. 

So much had been said about Emerson by 
his countrymen, who consider him far and 
away superior to Garlyle, that I was glad, 
whilst sojourning in a town in the State of 
Pennsylvania, to have an opportunity of seeing 
and hearing him, and so of judging for myseli. 

I was rather curious respecting his personal 
appearance, and as the hour of mounting the 
rostrum had long passed, I joined in the impa* 
tient thumpings or the rather small audience-— 

'^ Audience fit^ though few/* 
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sugars none of his pills, throws no silver veil 
over his most repulsive sentiments. Such men 
are no proselytes. The only re/^ret they occa- 
sion in my own mind is, that they throw them- 
selves away — live for no purpose-— leave no- 
thing behind them that is real — inspire no 
soul, and are soon forgotten, save by the 
limited social circle where they lived as com- 
mon men, and were loved for virtues of which 
the public never dreamed they were possessed. 
That Mr. Emerson possesses these virtues, 
that he is an amiable, genial spirited, kind- 
hearted man, of manly feeling, is what all 
know who know him personally. I have seen 
no literary man for years who has so commend- 
ed himself to the respect and friendly regard 
of those fortunate enough to meet him socially, 
as Mr. Emerson. He has every wiiere in- 
spired a feeling which a further acquaintance 
would deepen into love. And the secret of it 
all is, that out of the disc of the lecture he is a 
man like other men, in sympathy with them, 
finds food in what he sees around him, notices 
the children, has the pleosantast of smiles, is 
never dogmatical or eccentric, obtrudes none of 
bis incomprehensible, spiritual exotics, and 
never suffers the conversation to flag. He is a 
double man. One man lives in the closet and 
the dark — the other recognizes and feels the 
bond uniting him to the common herd. 

In his Lecture on Culture, I think it was, 
be spoke of this relation to man. He was 
commenting on egotism, as the vice of certain 
scholars, those men who spin round and round 
on one centre of opinions, having a word or 
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sphere of their own, regardless of their relation 
to humanity and individual *man — without 
geniality, &c. And in this connection he re- 
marked, that he who having a work to accom- 
plish, ^^sacriBced geniality to performance,^* 
paid too dear. On this principle he acts in 
society. His Lecture on Culture I heard, also 
his concluding Lecture on Worship. The 
former I think gave greater satisfaction than 
any other of the course. Designed to follow 
after Fate, it developed the idea that Culture, 
training, education, triumphed over human 
limitations, and that the world was one great 
school of Culture, where a man soon found out 
what was real. Some thought the Lecture 
conflicted with the previous one, though per- 
haps Mr. E. would say he was but presenting 
two sides of the same truth. He often pre- 
sents this appearance of contradiction, and 
leaves his hearers or reader to reconcile matters 
if they can. It will not be difficult for any one 
to find what ordinary minds would pronounce 
irreconcilable contradictions in his writings. 
I should think be wrote always, what' he 
tliought in some hours of reverie, regardless of 
what he had thought or written before. Logical 
connection he evidently does not aifect. 

His lecture on Fate gave less satisfaction 
than any. It was spiritless, without variety, 
and disappointed hign expectations. Starting 
out with remarks on scepticism, and bis fear- 
lessness of the imputation of it, he '* lumped 
in" all religions, from Oloffand Hengis^ down 
as common superstitions. He then branched off 
upon an elaborate discussion of the point that 
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perhaps. Presently the lecturer came in, at- 
tended by s^nie of his admiring satellites, and 
in a nervoos hesitating manner glanced round 
the ball. 

He appeared of the middle height. Although 
he had on the whole an intellectual look, be 
had not that amplitude of forehead which dis- 
tinguishes our own Garlylo. His hair, too, had 
not the wild, dark sweep of that of the author 
of ^^ Sartor Besartas," but it was then of a 
brownish hue, and lay tainely on the craninm. 
The eyes were of a blue colour, and dreamy in 
their expression, and the face was pale and of a 
thoughtful cast. His a;;e appeared to be be- 
tween forty-five and fifty. A figure, spare, 
and seemingly frail, attired in plain costume, 
completed the picture of the outer man of the 
American Transcendentalist. 

I attended the whole of his course of lectures, 
but the one to which I shall refer was one on 
Fate. In the efforts prior to this he had not, 
to my thinking, '* come out" as Emerson. But 
on the present occasion he exhibited himself 
as Emerson the Epigrammatic writer — Emer- 
son the mystic — Emerson the fatalist — Emer- 
son the spiritual chemist, whose analysis dis- 
closed the identity of the elements of good and 
evil. Now I saw him in all his phases. I 
cannot describe this lecture — I cannot report it. 
I presume no one present could now retrace 
tbe path along whicn that errant man led him. 

The lecture was a transcript of an hour of 
thought, without rigid method, — logical con- 
secutiveness, or naturalness to any other mind, 
but bis own. It was to my mind destitute of 
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unity, and tho att«ropted reoonmlinticm of fiito 

with liberty was an uodeniabla picea of Eiuer* 

Bonian mystification. Ha was qoaer, wiltji 

vigorous, startled by some fierce ezpreasion; 

was ^rand when be toQobcd upon tbe power 

of mind over fate, of thought over neoessi^ ; t 

and prosonted the audience with an exeiting 

niodloy of brilliant lights filmy, nebulous, hasy 

islands, illuminated fog, and black clouds. 

These nobulie, which Mr. Emerson flings out 

upon tho sky of his discourse, one gaies oa 

with tho hone that tbey will roMdre into stars. . 

They scorn aoout to do so at some moments, ' 

but they roinain floating in the sphere. Wa . . 

boliovo thoy are stars, and when we get tho 

teloscope of suflioient space*penetrating power, 

may be we shall find they are. Mr. Ainer- 

son is ovidontly no believer in sin or guilt. 

** Evil is only good in the making," as be told 

us— -just as Ephraim was **a cdke not 

turnod^ — and tho rascalities of the race are the 

lower rounds of the ladder of loftiest virtue. 

That Mr. Emerson includes this in the articles 

of his creed he leaves no room to doubt, since 

he has repeated it in amplified form in his 

published writings. 

Mr. Emerson is generally well received, and 
I hear that he gets large sunui for his lectures. 

Well, Tm glad of it. The circle of Ameri- 
can scholars would be incomplete without him. 
He is a bold man — ^independent and free in all 
his thoughts, and unembarrassed by tho judg- 
ment of other men, of him or bis savings. 
Some call him a dangerous man. He m too 
frank, undisguised and naked for that. He 
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what was in a man — ^what a man is, will come 
out. Coming back upon religion again, to de- 
precate the religious training of youth — advo- 
cating the national development of the religious 
idea — asserting that religion cannot be grafted, 
but must be of the ** crab^ stock — ^making some 
admirable observations upon the value of the 
moral affections and principles above all things 
else — he closed. The impression produced 
was bad. The lecture was indefinite, shadowy 
and dull, and what was remembered were 
such points as I have indicated. 

I have said tho audiences were such — ^but it 
must be remembered that the community to 
which Mr. Emerson lectured was a mercantile 
one, more concerned about the *^ objective^* 
than the *' subjective," and a more mystified 
set, as a whole, than most of the audience were 
by some of the lectures, you never saw. Some 
of his thoughts remain — they stick. But most 
of his sentences are forgotten, remembered as a 
sound, and will bring forth no fruit here. On 
this account I say, that Mr. Emerson seems to 
do nothing real. He and his friends may smile 
at this. He, indeed, without doubt, is indif- 
ferent to such comments as these. I never saw 
a man who in the desk appears less regardful of 
common opinion — ^less ambitious for the fame 
that rewards those who please a popular audi- 
ence. Yet he cannot escape the responsibility 
of a public lecturer. And that, I take it, im- 
poses the obligation to say something more than 
liis ** own set will applaud or can understand. 
Common richts there are ; and among them is 
the right of a popular audience to be addressed 
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in their own vernacular, and with ideas some- 
where within the range of their own. If this 
oblif^ation is violated, a lecturer might as well 
speak in an unknown tongue. He throws his 
words away. I am well aware of the ready 
answer to this — that the man who seems to 
speak in an unknown tongue to one generation 
will be understood in a future age; that a 
deeper spiritual insight, a more profound ac* 
quaintance with the philosophy of life will 
furnish the key to all the utterances of him 
who now speaks in advance of his age. But 
people seem to be departing more and more 
widely from those oracular instructions, whose 
interpretation shall be taught by a deeper 
and more philosophical experience. They aro 
^oing off in an orbit that siiall never return on 
Itself to where those nebulous lights shine. I 
have had some doubts, and so have o^thers here, 
about the sincerity of Mr. Emerson in any 
special aim. He has no system — or if he has, 
its parts we here cannot ascertain. His 
thoughts in any one lecture, or in all together, 
do not cohere. And he does not falter in the 
utterance, without explanation, of the thought 
that flatly contradicts others. He has no ruling 
ideas — none that control him. He is without 
polarity^ circles rounds no centra, and is appa- 
rently utterly indifferent where he wanders. 
He IB passionless about truth, rallies around his 
thoughts no affections, no devotion, no love— 
and would prove a hero or a martyr. 

Mr. Emerson^s delivery is dull and monotonous 
-—he *' sermonizes^* too much, and occasionally 
stammers, halts, and blunders. An extempo- 
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raneous speech he cannot make — his action is 
by no means graceful, and sometimes it is posi- 
tively awkward. 

An American author says of him, (and with 
this extract I will conclude this chapter^ : — 

''Mr. Emerson is a terse, vivid and graphic 
writer. Sometimes there is a glow of poetry beliind 
a veil of mist in his essays. It is difficult to tell 
at what he is driving. Ho is often like the sun in 
a fog ; we know there is light and heat, but the 
vapour liangs like a thin curtain between us and 
the luminary, as though the monarch of the skies 
was trying to hide his spots. He now and then 
deals in unintelligible inversons, inexplicable mys- 
ticisms, and seems to shake up his disjointed and 
unsorted ideas in ollopodiana style, as though he 
designed to give us the 'clippings, parings, and 
shreds of his thoughts.* If Swedenborg be' the 
Shakspeare of theology, Emerson is the Sweden- 
borg of philosophy. Even his incongruous agglo- 
memtions are brilliant as they are incomprehensi- 
ble. Head the following as a specimen of that 
style : — ' The Gothic cathedral is a blossoming in 
stone, subdued by the insatiable demand of har- 
mony in man. The mountain of granite blooms 
into au eternal flower, with the lightness and deli- 
cate finish as well as the serial proportions and 
perspective of vegetable beauty. In like manner 
all public facts are to be individualized, all private 
facts are to be generalized. Then at once history 
becomes fluid and true, and biography deep and 
sublime.' 

" Mr. Emerson is a poetical as well as a prose 
writer, but there is more poetry in his prose than 
in his poems. In Europe he is regarded as the 
essayist of America. During his tour through 
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Grctit Britain, he met with a cordial reception, 
and his lectures were numeronsly attended. Ho 
is by some entitled tlie 'Carljle of- America,' bv.t 
]ic is evidently a better and a greater man than 
Cai'lylo. The pupil is wiser than the teacher. 
The chip is larger than the block. Ho has a more 
opulent intellect, much better taste, and higher 
and holier aims, than the snarling, cynical philo- 
sopher of the Old World." 
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CIIAPTEH VIIT. 

AN ALTVMNAt. TUU\ AND m)MK OAHUAL CKLKIUilTIRH. 

TiAST October, foclinp; somowh.it ** UHcd up'^ by 
city lito and city air, I iimdo arran;;cniontH for 
a tour in ** search of tbo pioturcaqiio/^ and horo 
arc tbo results of my pilgrinin/^o. 

I shall not, however, bo very minute in my 
topogranby, inasmuch as I am not writing; a 
book ot travels ; my principal object bein;;^ to 
describe two or three notiblo persons whom 
during my wanderings I chanced to fall in 
with. 

Intending to visit some of the groat lakes-— 
Niagara, the Kapids, and lakes of the St. Law- 
rence, and somo o^ tbo chief Canadian cities — 
I. started from New York on board one of tho 
mngnificent steamers which navigate tho Hud- 
son. Against the current of this mighty stream 
our bigh-pressuro engines paddled us at the 
rate of twenty-two miles an-bour. To describe 
the fuperb scenery on both banks of the Hud- 
son would be impossible. After a few bours^ 
steaming, we arrived at Albany, the capital of 
New York State. 

Amo;)g the passengers on board the boat to 
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whom I Nvas introilucocl >%•«« a gcntloniAU who 
occxipica a very rcspccUhlo Rtatuling in tho 
ranks of American )H>ot9. Ho was tall and 
ci>mmandiniv in Appoaranco, ami his woll-knit 
h\it fiomownat ppnrc figure was clad in sohor 
hlack. Hia hair was aimnilint and iron*grcy ; 
his forehead well develoj>ed; tho eyes dark, 
keen, and piercinjj ; and tho whole fooo highly 
intellectual. This was tho iliiW John l^errc- 
point, a Unitarian clergyman, and, as I have 
nUinintcd, a poet of note. I lis heantiful piece, 
entitled tho ** Landing of tho Pilgrims,"* in 
known wherever truo poetry is appreciated; 
and his more clahorato productions, though 
few, are such as **thc world will not willingly 
let die." 

During my hrief stay in Albany, I n\ot at a 
small party, William 11. Prescott, tho cele- 
brated historian of *' Fenlinand and Isabella,'* 
•* The Conquest of M exico,*' &c., &c. This 
gentleman w.os spare in figure, tall, and had 
one of the finest heads I ever beheld. Tho cost 
of his countenance was melancholy, and its 
sombrencss was incrca«5ed by a pair of dark 
spectacles. He spoke but little, and then in a 
very low tone of voice. It may not bo gene- 
rally known that Mr. Prcscott is deprived of 
the use of his eyes ; and that in his extensive 
researches into the so\irces of history, as well 
as in tho preparation of his manuscript, ho is 
obliged to resort to an artificial process, which 
he thus described in a letter to a friend : — 

" As you desire, I send you a specimen of my 
Autogniph. It is the coucludiug page of one of 
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the chapters of the ' Conquest of Peni' — Book III. 
Chap. 3. The T^Titing is not, as you may imagine^ 
made by a pencil, but is indelible, being made by. 
an apparatus used by the blind. Tliis is a very 
simple affair, consisting of a frame of the size of 
a common sheet of letter paper, with brass wires 
inserted in it to con*espond with the numbers of 
lines wanted. On one side of this frame is pasted 
a leaf of thin carbonated paper, such as is used to 
obtain a duplicate. Instead of a pen, the writer 
makes use of a stylus, of ivory or agate, the last 
l)ctter or harder. The great difficulties in the 
way of a blind man*s writing in the usual manner 
arise from his not knowing when ink is exhausted 
in his pen, and when his lines run into one 
another. Both difHculties are obviated by this 
simple writing-case, which enables one to do his 
work as well in the dark as in the light. Though 
mv trouble is not blindness, but a disorder of the 
nerve of the eye, the effect, as far as tliis is con- 
cerned, is the same, and I am wholly incapacitated 
for writing in the ordinary way. 

" In this manner I have wi'itten every word of 
my historicals. This modus opei^andi exposes one 
to some embarrassments ; for, as one cannot see 
what he is doing on the other side of tlic paper, 
any more than the performer in a tread-mill can 
see what he is grinding on the other side of the 
wall, it becomes very difficult to make connections. 
TJiis requires the subject to be pretty thoroughly 
cunvassed in the mind, and all the blots and em- 
Kurcs to be made there before taking up the pen, 
or rather the stylus. This compels me to go over 
my composition, to the extent of a whole chapter, 
however long it may be, several times in my mind, 
l)efore sitting down to my desk. When there, the 
work becomes one of memoiy, rather than of crea- 
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tion, and the writing is apt to run off glibly 
enough. A letter which I received some years 
since from the French historian, Thiera, who is 
totally blind, urged me, by all means, to cultivate 
the habit of dictation, to which he has resorted ; 
and James, the eminent novelist, who has adopted 
his habits, finds it favourable to £icility of compo- 
sition. But I have been too long accustomed to 
my o>vn way to change ; and, to say the truth, I 
never dictated a sentence in my life for publica- 
tion without its falling so flat on my ear that I 
was almost ashamed to send it to tlie press. I 
suppose it is habit. 

"One thing I may add. My manuscript is 
usually so illegible (I have sent you a fiivourablo 
specimen) for the pi*ess, that it is always fiiirly 
copied by an amanuensis before it is consigned to 
the printer. I have accompanied the autograph 
with these explanations, which are at your service, 
if you think they will have interest for your 
readers. My modus ojyeinndi has the merit of 
novelty, at least I liave never heard of any history 
monger who has adopted it besides mysell** 



From Albany I started in the railway cars 
at eight o^clock, one fine evening, and afler a 
magnifieent ride through forests and wild bits 
of scenery, arrived about eight in the morning 
at Syracuse, where I embarked on board a 
canal boat, which in eight hours conveyed me 
to Oswego — ^a town on the borders of Lake 
Ontario. It was the first time I had visited 
one of those vast inland seas of fresh water, so 

Jecttliar to the North American continent, and 
cannot describe the impatience with which I 
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toiled Up an ascent to catch the first glimpse 

of the lake. The da^ was declining; — indeed, 

.1 almost literally realized the words of Moore, 

''Twos eve — ^the sun hod almost shone 
His lost and best — when I ran on, 
Anxious to catcli that splendid view 
Before the day-boam quite withdrew I" 

Just as I reached the summit of the hill, 
Ontario, in all its crimsoned glory, lay broad 
and right before me. The shore on my right 
was covered with dark firs, which stretched 
away — ^a dense forest, as far <18 the eye could 
reach. In the far distance the waters of the 
lake blended with the horizon, and here and 
there its surface was dotted with white sails. 
The spectacle was overpoweringly grand, — 
and an eagle soaring right over-head added not 
a little to the impressiveness of the scene. I 
lingered until the sun had quite disappeared-— 
and almost immediately after its disc had 
ceased to be visible, darkness came on ; for, 
here, there is not, as in England, the long 
dreamy twilight. Moore says : — 

*' When sets the sun on India's shore 
That instant all is night.** 

The same may almost be said of these north- 
ern lake latitudes — darkness so rapidly suc'* 
ceeds daylight ! 

There was nothing of interest at Oswego to 
detain me, so on the following morning, I took 
steamboat, and sailed along the lake towards 
Niagara. 
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As I approached the neighbourhood of the 
great wonder of the world, my excitement be* 
came so great that I could no longer lie in mj 
state berth, and long before sunrise I was 
pacing the deck. Each mile seemed ten ; but 
at last we approached the Niagara river, and 
in three hours from that time I stood in front 
of the mighty Falls. 

After making the best of my way to tho 
hotel I swallowed a hasty breakfast, feeling as- 
sured that minutes were more precious than 
mutton chops at Niagara, and then set out to 
see the ^* Lions.^ I had not gone far when a 
man accosted me with the information that he 
had ofRciatcd as guide to Mr. Dickens, when 
he visited the Falls. Having engaged him, I 
went the rounds, and listened to his stereo- 
typed descriptions. 

I shall not describe this sojourn among the 
Cataracts, but substitute a short sketch of a 
subsequent wintry visit. Summer tourists 
have so often given their impressions of Nia- 
gara, in fine weather, that I fancy a notice of 
It in the time of frost and snow may prove 
acceptable. 

As, on the former occasion, on my quitting 
the Empire Hotel, I was attacked by a guide. 
A gentleman of very affable address accosted 
me as I quitted the cars, and after some re- 
marks about the weather and the small num- 
ber of passengers, handed me his card, bearing 
the inscription, " 0. W. Field, an old resident 
and experienced guide,^ and asked if I did not 
intend to visit the Falls. There were some 
forty passengers besides myself, but by a sort 
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of instinct, Mr. Fiold bad soloctod tho onlv 
ono who had any intention of sooing tho Falls 
that afternoon. A walk of about iialf a milo 
brought us to the toll-house on the road to 
Ooat Island. Very cold and dism«il was tbe 
interior, with its stuffed eagles and Indian cu- 
riosities ; and as I inscribed my name on the 
visitors^ book, I could not find that any one had 
preceded nie that day. 

Attended by the '' old resident,^^ I proceeded 
over the bridge — catching a view of the rapids 
through the snow, as they rushed (quivering on, 
heaving their white caps above the green wa- 
ters, and presenting an aspect very different 
from that which they wear when the summer 
sun gilds them with holiday radiance, and they 
seem gay and lustrous in their grandeur. Now 
there was something wild, lurid, and strangely 
gloomy in their appearance. The river was 
unusually swollen, and if less turbulent and 
fretful in the shallow places, was more majes- 
tic and strong. 

Air. Field enlivened our walk through the 
forest on Goat Island (which boasts of seventy- 
five acres), with many particulars in regard to 
the grounds, but I will not repeat them. Tbe 
snow was ancle deep, and fast increasing, and a 
cutting blast drove it in our faces. Wiien we 
reached the American Fall, the spray had en- 
crusted the snow with ice, so that we had to slide 
towards the bank to get a good view of the sheet, 
behind which tbe adventurous sometimes pass 
when the weather is propitious. Very grand 
IS tbe view of the Fall from this point, with 
the steaming clouds of mist^ light and volatile 
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as smoke, rising from tho basin bolovv pcqio- 
tu.'vlly. By inakin«( holes tliroii;;li tho crusted 
SHOW, wo osconded to tho cd;;o of the procipico, 
and crossed the little tontine of land to tho 
rapid, whoro tho ^uido pointed to a spot, tho 
scone, last summer, of one of thoso tni^cdicB, 
of which tho annals of tho locality are so full. 
A younf;; man playfully lifted up his sister over 
tho whirlin;^ water, when she foil from his 
arms into the current, and he plun/^ing in after 
her, both wero precipitated over tho cataract 
before their companions could turn to save 
them. 

My guide being disposed to try tho path 
leading to tho cave *' boliind tho veil,'* we pro- 
ceeded over the ice until be thought it tho 
better part of valour to return. What with 
the snow and spray we were pretty well 
blinded — the path was quite narrow — ^and a 
slip on the ice would have sent us some hun- 
dred feet into tho river, lloluctantly we gave 
up tho expedition, and made tracks through 
tho snow for the J Middle staircatm, which wo 
descended, and, after e?ijoying the upward view 
of tho Falls, mounted and struck a lino for 
Terrapin liridgo and the tower. Uere the mist 
had hung all tho trees with a sheathing of ice 
that is perpetual in tho cold weather, and im- 
mense icicles depended from tho over-hanging 
rocks, that seem to threaten a hideous fall one 
day on somebody's head. You get a fine view 
of the Horseshoe Fall with its pillar of mist 
from the Tower. But the extreme portion of 
the Bridge, from which the best view was had, 
has been swept away with the rocks that sup- 
o 2 
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ported it. Other of the rocks have a very 
shaky appearance. A heap of big ones lie in 
the bed of the river, that were hurled down last 
February by the shooting current. 

From the Tower we made an excursion to 
Moss Island. Tlie rapids here are rather shal- 
low, and being frozen in some places, Mr. Field 
thouf;ht that at the risk of a slight wotting we 
could accomplish the transit. Jumping over 
the floating ice, we succeeded in this ; but in 
returning our success was not quite so brilliant. 
We found the ice treacherous, and the water 
deeper than wo had supposed. The view from 
the little island amply repaid me, however, for 
the inconvenience. You see the boiling rapids 
here in all their glory. The effect of the mist 
and snow was to increase the apparent distance 
of objects ; and the river, from one point, where 
no land was in sight, seemed like an angry 
ocean bursting into foam. We retraced our 
steps to the mainland, through drifting snow 
and a violent stonn. 

Quitting Niagara, I again steamed along 
Lake Ontario, visiting Kochester and the 
Genessee Falls on tho way. These cataracts 
were splendid, but, of course, they lost much of 
their grandeur after so recent a sight of the 
^' Thunder of Waters,'* as the Indians called 
Niagara. 

Leaving Ontario, we entered the river St. 
Lawrence, passed through the beautiful lake of 
tho Thousand Isles by moonlight, and next 
day, descended the Long Sault, the longest 
rapid of the St. Lawrence, it being three miles 
long. Down it we shot like an arrow, the 
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land on cither side actually flashing past us. 
So stoop was the bed of the river in sonio 
places, that our watery way was as much in« 
dined as many a roof which I havo clambered 
down. At lenjKtb I reached Montreal whero I 
had the pleasure of making the acquaintance, 
at the Governor-pienerars levee, of a rather 
celebrated character. 

This was no other than Jud;;e Haliburton, 
from Halifax ; then on a visit to Montreal. 
Every one has heard of the author of *^ Sam 
Slick/^ but so few in En;;land havo seen him, 
that I shall just refer to his outer man. 

Haliburton is of the medium height, and 
has one of the pleasantest and shrewdest faces 
in the world. You might see at a glance that 
he had ^^ stuif*^ of the right kind in him ; and 
his works plainly enough declare that ho is a 
keen observer of men and manners. He ap- 
peared chatty, and a smile perpetually enlivened 
his countenance ; not a meaningless smile, but 
one full of fun and frolic. Now, in this, ho 
differed from most comic writers — Hood, for 
instance, who looked the picture of dulness. 

" Sam Slick,'' like many other famous pro- 
ductions, appears to have been the result of an 
instantaneous inspiration. The author was a 

Erovincial judge, and in riding his circuit he 
ad encountered many peripatetic Yankees, 
with their packs of small merchandise, or their 
wooden clocks, which it seems to be their mis- 
sion to sell to all the rest of the world. Being 
a lover of humour, the judge amused himself 
probably while stopping a night at a dull 
tavern, by jotting down some of the odd re- 
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marks be had listened to from the pedlars he 
had encountered on his road, or met m the bar- 
rooms of public-houses. Those jottin/j^s he 
sent anonymously to the Editor of a journal 
in Halifax ; they were printed from time to 
time, and their truthfulness and humour were 
at once perceived and relished. Tliey were 
collected and published in America, and soon 
afterwards appeared in London, and this at a 
time when the r'eading public was absorbed 
with the ** Pickwick Papers i*^ and for awhile 
" Sam Slick^ divided honours with " Sara 
Wcller.^ Noticing their success Judge Hali- 
burton soon avowed them. 

Judge Haliburton is still in the very prime 
of life. He is a native of Nova Scotia, of 
Scotch parentage, and is the first British colo- 
nist, since the independence of the United 
States was declared, that has distinguished 
himself in Literature. 

On my return to New York, I steamed 
down Lake Champlain, and hurrying through 
New York State, entered Connecticut. Being 
desirous to visit Yale College, I stopped for a 
short time at Now Haven, or, as its inuabitants 
love to call it, the City of Elms. 

Among other introductions, I had one to the 
celebrated Professor Silliman, who as a natural 
philosopher, has an European reputation. The 

1)rof6Sspr is now a man advanced in years, but 
lis constitution and frame appear to be as little 
touched by Time, as the granite formations 
about which he so eloquently discourses. On 
leaving Dr. Silliman, he very politely furnished 
ine With a note to Mrs. Sigourney, the Anieri- 
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can poetoss, who resided at Hartford, through 
which town I was ahout to pass. 

Poetesses are as plentiful as blackberries in 
America — in the New England States espe- 
cially ; I should rather say versiliers, for tnis 
poetesses are scarce. In a recent number of a 
Southern paper I saw, the other day, a long 
article on tiie subject ^^ Whether there are 
* Female Poets' at all T The writer does not 
treat the question in the modern fashion, hut as 
if he had never heard of the intellectual and 
political supremacy of women — ^kept in abey- 
ance for some ages by nien^s tyrannous contri- 
vances, but a " truth of nature*^ nevertheless. 
The writer goes over the ancient and modern 
history of feminine genius in a pretty summary 
way, and concludes with the recognition of but 
one genuine poet of the gentle sex, among all 
the hundreds catalogued by admiring critics. 
I copy the conclusion of tho article, half in- 
clined to admit its justice : — 

" "Women are not intended for poets, and never 
become such. Vciy good vei'sifiora they may be ; 
but tho heights of Popo, of Dry den, of Scott, or 
even Southey, they never attain — much .less in 
those divine regions in which soar and sing the 
tioie poets, tho real bards. Sappho is tho only 
female name that has lived at all, and her reputa- 
tion is not attributable so much to poetry, of which 
few and doubtful fi'agments are extant, as to her 
beautiful face, her elegant manners, and melan- 
choly death. Mr& Hemans had a poetical renown, 
much beyond her merits, in our estimation, and 
destined to a fearful deterioration ; still she enjoys 
a renown more widely spread and desirable than 
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any other feminine who ever conjoined the melody 
of * love and bliss* with their kindred ' dove and 
kiss.' Who else is there ? We havo read, a long 
time ago, of Mrs. Aphra Behn, who wrote quite a 
commendable poem called ' Psycho.' Who knows 
of it or its author now? Who can repeat ten 
lines of it now ? Mrs. Southey has penned verses, 
Joanna Baillie, Mary Howitt, and some others have 
done the same. They only strengthen our asser* 
tion that women are not intended for poets. Not* 
withstanding tliis fact, oiir countiywomeu continue 
to rhyme and o\ir countrymen to praise. A long 
list of names, at some moment or other, quito 
noted in newspaper columns, rise to our reoollec- 
tioD in proof of the ti^ansitory and over-rated 
nature of their productions. Mrs. Sigoumoy was 
almost deified, a dozen or twenty years ago ; but 
though she still lives, and, for all we know, rhymes, 
her poetry does not live, except in the remem- 
brance of superannuated grandmothers and aged 
gentlemen who attend sesthotio tea-gatherings. 
Her matchless verses to young brides and young 
l)abies, to flowers, and brooks^ and moons, and 
missionaries, are all covered with dust — ^resolved 
back to the original nonsense of which they were 
composed. Fanny Forrester, too, the special divi- 
nity of school-girls, with her trashy verso and still 
more trashy prose, first went among the heathen 
and then among the forgotten. We cannot men- 
tion them all, but every one's recollection will 
suggest some specimen of the class to which wo 
allude, who was or is petted and puffed ad nauseam 
under his nose, and whose name and fame, by what 
we suppose Kalph Waldo would style ' compensa- 
tion,' becomes in a few years entirely forgotten* 
They are mostly spinsters. Matrimony works a 
strange change in the character of their ycamingSi 
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aud a baby is more coveted and more prized than 
a dozen epics of the very best Laura Matilda 
stamp. 

^* Out from this exceeding great number of 
]itci*ary stars, whose highest flight will not overtop 
a six-foot fence, whoso apogee is underground, 
whose occultation is invisible from its eai*thly 
u:\ture, we have singled one, Alicb Carev, as de- 
serving commendation. Her poems betray an 
clement invisible and foreign to those of her tune- 
ful sisters, that is to say — thought. She vorj' evi- 
dently has an idea in her head when she writes. It ' 
may be an old idea— ofbtimes it is ; it may be a 
8' nail idea — that is sometimes the case ; but the 
thing itself in some shape and some form she is 
possessed of Cincinnati, productive of so many 
wonderful geniuses that the world has ' very wil- 
lingly let die,* has reason to be proud of this one, 
who is well worthy and deserving of some propor- 
tion of the praise she has received. With this 
single exception we are not fond of female poetry ; 
can see in it no force, no thews, nor sinew, nor 
muscle that entitle it to regard, and will gladly 
let the little butterflies alone — if they will us.'* 

Of the Alice Carey thus lauded, I may at 
some future time have something to say — for 
the present let us notice Mrs. Sigourney, upon 
whom, by the way, the writer just quoted is a 
little too hard. 

Mrs. Sisoumey resides in a charming cot- 
tage near Hartford — ^accompanied by an inti- 
mate friend of hers. I called on her there, and 
met with a most cordial reception. She is 
not handsome, but her face possesses a peculiar 
intellectual charm, which amply compensates 
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for tho look of beauty. Her dress was re- 
markably plain, and no one, from her conversa- 
tion would imagine that she was a woman of 
pfreat powers. Nor, indeed is she— although 
her admirers have styled her the *^ American 
Hemans." ' By her fellow townsfolk she is 
greatly prized, and her example in verse- 
making is followed by almost every other 
young lady of the town. Mrs. Sigourney is 
now about — but 1 may not guess even at a 
lady^s age, so the less said on that subject, 
perhaps, the better. 

After a delightful trip of six weeks con- 
tinuance, during which I bad seen some of the 
most magnificent scenes in the world, and en- 
joyed the society of many ^' notable'^ people, 
I reached my quarters in Boston by no means 
out of *' dollars,^^ for I did not expend above 
half of what I had expected, owing in a great 
measure to ^* free passes" liberally tended me 
by steam-boat and Bailroad Companies, and a 
refusal on the part of H(t6l Landlords to bo 
paid for board and lodging — simply because I 
was an English Literary man travellin<]; to ac- 
quire infoin:ation. I should like to hear an 
American sr.y that ho had been treated in a 
like liberal manner in England. 
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THE LION QP THE BOSTON POLPIT — 
THEODORE PARKER. 

The city of Boston ir, as every body knows, 
remarkable for tbe large number of literary 
and learned people who dwell within its bor- 
ders, and in its vicinity. Edmund Kean called 
it the ^'Athens of America/" and the Bos- 
tonians are not a little proud of the title. Per- 
haps the} plume themselves rather too much 
on their intellectual superiority, for lectures, 
lyceums, and a neighbouring university do not 
always produce the best informed brains. Be 
that as it may, there can be no doubt about the 
pretensions to superiority on the part of the 
*' City of Notions'" — pretensions which are 
scoffed at and ridiculed by the sister commu- 
nities of New York and Philadelphia, who 
each dispute with it for the palm of excellence 
in this respect. 

In a city such as Boston, thus endowed with 
a high literary reputation, it will be naturally 
expected that the clergy must be men of more 
than average talent — ^that the ** lights'* which 
shine before the religious world shed their 
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beams from the high places of learning and 
piety. So far as mental endowments are con- 
cerned, such is unquestionably the case, but aa 
a body they are rather learned than popular. 
The universal habit of reading their discourses 
causes them to fall tamely on an ear accus- 
tomed to the spontaneous vigour of great Eng- 
lish pulpit orators. With a very few exceptions, 
there are no extemporaneous preachers in Bos* 
ton, and their ministerial efforts resemble 
'^ essays^ rather than sermons. Especially is 
this tue case among the Unitarians, who are 
the leading denomination in Boston. 

" Have you heard Theodore Parker V was 
the question put to me by a gentleman, after 
we had been conversing on Boston pulpit elo- 
quence. I replied in the negative. 

** Then you must,^* said he. *' Ho is the most 
attractive, and the most intellectual preacher 
we have. Every one goes to his church.'*^ 

Now my friend was a huge admirer of tran- 
scendentalism, as young thinkers are apt to be. 
Carlyle, Emerson, Bailey, Mrs. Browning, 
Margaret Fuller, and other foggy writers and 
thinkers of the tribe to which they belonged, 
were his literary deities. An author who ex- 

Eressed himself in plain language was a nobody, 
ut the writer who dressed up a simple idea in 
a cloud of obscure metaphor was a person of 
genius — the more unintelligible, the more pro* 
found the thinking. To him, and to all such, 
the rhapsodies and metaphysics of Fichte, 
Goethe, or Kant, were infinitely more attrac* 
tive than the purity of Addison, the beauties 
of Irving, or the graces of Goldsmith. 
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As, in consequence of some extraordinary 
statement which Mr. Parker had recently made, 
public attention was just then more than 
usually directed to him, and as it was inti<- 
mated to me that he would ere long visit 
Europe, I thought some account of him might 
be interesting to En^^Iish readers. Already is 
he known by reputation out of his own country 
as an original thinker, but I apprehend that 
his true principles are not yet understood in 
ours. To give some idea of the man and his 
teachings is my present object ; in short, to 
introduce to them the individual who, in con- 
junction with Oarlyle and Emerson, constitute 
the present literary Trinity of Transcenden* 
talism. 

For some years past Mr. Theodore Parker ' 
has preached in a building called the '^ Melo- 
deon,^ but on the Sabbath morning when I 
heard him he officiated for the first time in the 
Music Hall, a new and magnificent building, 
capable of containing three thousand persons. 
Much as we boast of our public buildings, we 
have nothing in London that can compare with 
this splendid hall. That of ^' Exeter^ is a 
dingy apartment in comparison with it. When 
I entered it a little before eleven o^clock, it was 
already densely crowded with the most ele- 
gantly dressed audience I ever saw^ and as it 
was a bright sunshiny morning, the coup d'^wil 
was superb. On the orchestra platform a small 
moveable pulpit was placed, and behind it a 
sofa for the minister, woo already occupied it. 

In the rear of the pulpit was a gilded screen 
of bttice work, reminding one in its design of 
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the front of the transept of the Hyde Park 
Crystal Palace. Behind this the organ was 
concealed, and on this Prince of Instruments a 
low-toned voluntary was being played. Before 
the service commenced I embraced the oppor- 
tunity of glancing at the congregation. 

The assembly did not seem to me to look 
like a congregation of humble worshippers-* 
they rather resembled a company on the tiptoe 
of expectation for the rising of the curtain at a 
theatre. There was very little apparent devo- 
tion, but a vast amount of gossippmg and gig- 
gling. Indeed, at times there was quite a buzz 
of conversation. Some gentlemen sat coolly 
reading newspapers, and many stood up nodding 
to their friends in the galleries. The great 
majority of the audience consisted of young 
men, and spectacled faces were numerous. (By 
the way spectacle-making must be a thriving 
trade in America, for it is astonishing how 
many persons wear them — most probably the 
glare of the bright, white coloured houses and 
the dazzling snow in winter has something to 
do with the cause.) There was also a great 
number of ladies, a considerable portion of 
whom were evidently of the blue-stocking sort 
, — they looked cold, stiff and exclusive, as in- 
deed most of the Boston ladies do, but they 
were evidently persons who thought of some- 
thing more edifying than curls and crinoline. 

The service commenced by the singing of a 
hymn, and whilst this was in progress I bad a 
fair opportunity of surveying the man who bad 
attracted that vast audience. 

Mr, Parkers personal appearancQ was by no 
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means commanding, or indeed attractive. His 
head was bald on the summit, and what hair 
remained on the temples and back of the 
cranium was of a dark colour, verging on grey. 
To describe his features would bo impossible, 
for they presented no marked peculiarities, yet 
they evidently were those of a thinking man. 
He was of middling stature, and with a rather 
thick set figure. The impression he produced 
on my mind was, that before me stood a hard 
thinker, who formed bold opinions of his own, 
and cared not a straw for those of others. 

After a very formal and undevout prayer, 
another hymn was sung, and then Mr. l^arker 
commenced reading liis discourse. It was on 
a subject just at that time of all-absorbing in- 
terest, and the greatest anxiety was manifested 
to know what the ^' great abolitionist," as he is 
termed, would say of the great statesman. His 
voice was harsh but not loud, and he displayed 
none of the graces of oratory. There was no 
action, no inflections of the voice — ^no striking 
emphasis — ^^all was a dead level so far as elo- 
quence was concerned. But the subject was 
all-absorbing, and every body knew that Parker 
having no liking for Webster would certainly 
come out fiercely — nor did these expectations 
fail to be realized. 

As he commenced his discourso, I set my 
8tenograT)hic pencil to work and took copious 
notes. Here is a part of the introduction. It 
18 rather pompous, but it affords a fair speci- 
men of his style :-^ 

'' I am to speak of one of the most conspicuous 
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men that New England ever bore — conspicuous 
not by accident, but by the nature of his mind—* 
one of her ablest intellects. I am to speak of a 
great man, in a great office, of a great power, one 
of the landmarks of politics, now laid low t He 
seems so great tliat some men tliought that he 
was himself one of the institutions of America. I 
am to speak while his departure is yet but of yes- 
terday — while the sombre flags still float in our 
streets. I am no party man — ^you know I am 
not. No party is responsible for me, nor I to it. 
You will not ask me to say what only suits the 
public ear. There are a hundred to do that to« 
day. I do not follow opinion because popular ; I 
cannot praise a man because he had great gifts, 
great station and opportunities ; I cannot censure 
a man for trivial wrongs. You will not ask me to 
flatter because others flatter, to condemn because 
the ruts of condemnation are so deep and so easy 
to travel in. It is ui^ust to be imgcnorous either 
in praise or blame. Only the truth is beautiful 
in spcecli, and it is not reverential to treat a great 
man like a spoiled child. 

" Give mo your sympathies. This I am sure of— 
I shall be as tender in my judgment as a woman's 
love ; I will try to be as fair as the justice of a . 
man. I shall tax yoiur time beyond even my 
\isual wont — for I cannot crush Oh-mpus into a 
nut. Be not alarmed. If I tax yo\ir time the 
more, I will tire your patience the less. Such a 
day as this will never come again to you or to me. 
There is no Daniel Webstbr loft to die, and Na- 
ture will not soon give us another such as he. I 
will take care by my speech, that you sit easy on 
your bench. The theme will take cai-e that you 
I'cmembcr what I say." 
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We shall see presently a specimen of the 
'* tenderness^^ that be speaks of. After sketch* 
ing the chief incidents of Webster's career, be 
commenced a fierce abolitionist attack on the 
dead statesman. After alluding to his not 
being nominated for President at the Baltimore 
Convention — ^he thus burst forth : — 

" Daniel Webster went down to Marshfield — to 
die ! — his great heart — it was always a great heart, 
no downfall could make it little — ^liis great heart 
broke ! Daniel Webster died of his 7th of March 
speech I That word endorsed on Mason's bill 
(trove thousands of fugitives from America tq 
Canada. It put cliains around your court-house ; 
it led men to violate the majesty of law all over 
the North. I violated it and so did you. It scut 
Thomas Sims in fetters to his jail and his scom*g- 
ing at Savannah ; it caused pmctictU atheism to 
be Washington, and, worst of all, Boston itself I 
aud then, with its own i*ecoil, it scut Daniel 
Webster to his grave, and gave him such a i*cputa- 
tiou as a man would not wish for his uttorest foo. 

** No event iu the American Revolution was half 
so terrible. We lost battles again and again, lost 
campaigns — our honour we never lost. The army 
was without powder in 1776, in Cambridge ; with- 
out shoes and blankets in 1778, and the bare feet of 
Now England valour marked the ice with blood 
when they crossed the Delaware. But we were 
never without conscience, never without morality. 
Powder might fail, and shoes drop, old and rotten, 
from soldiers* feet. But the love of God was iu_ 
the American heart, and no American general said, 
There is no law higher than the Blue Bidge t 
Nay, they appealed to God*s higher law. 

*' Cardmal Wolsey fell^ and lost nothing but his 
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place. Bacon fell ; the ' wisest, brightest,' lived 
long enough to prove himself the 'meanest of 
mankind.* Straffoi*d came down. But it was 
nothing to the fall of Webster. The Anglo-Saxon 
race never knew such a terrible and precipitous 
ruin. His do¥mfiill shook the continent. Truth 
fell prostrate in the street. Since then the 
court house has a twist in its walls, and equity 
cannot enter its door ; the steeples point awry, 
and* the 'higher law* was hurled down from 
the pulpit. One priest would send back his 
mother ; and another would drive a fugitive from 
his own door ; a third was certain that Paul was 
a kidnapper; and a fourth had the assurance 
of his consciousness that Christ Jesus would have 
sold and bought slaves. Practical atheism be- 
came common in the pulpits of America; they 
forgot that there was a God. In the hard 
winter of 1780, if Fayette had copied Arnold, 
and Washington gone over to the enemy, the fall 
could not have been worse. Benedict Arnold fell, 
but fell through, so low that no man quotes him 
for precedent. Webster fell, and he lay there * not 
less than archangel ruined,* and enticed the nation 
in his &11. 

"My friends, it is hard for me to say these things. 
My mother's blood is warm in my o^vn bosom still, 
and I hate to say these things. But God is just, 
and in the presence of God, I stand here to tell the 
truth. 

" Did men honour Daniel Webster 1 So did I. 
I was a boy ten years old when he stood at 
Plymouth Bock, and never sliall I forget how his 
clarion words rang in my boyish heart. I was 
but a little boy when he spoke those brave words 
in behalf of Greece. I learned to hate slavery 
from the lips of that gi*eat man, and now that ho 
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takes back his word, and comes liiinself to bo 
Slavery's slave, ob, I •hate it ten-fold greater than 
before ; because it made a bondman out of that 
proud, magnanimous nature. 

<• Did men love him ? So did L Not blindly, 
but as I loved a great mind, iis the defender of the 
Constitution and the inalieni\blo rights of Man. 

" Do men mourn for him ? See how they mourn 1 
The streets are hung with black. The newspapers 
nre sad coloured. The shops are put in mourning. 
The Mayor and Aldermen wear crape. Wherever 
his death is made known, the public business stoj^s, 
and flags drop half-mast down. Tiie courts ad- 
journ. The coui'ts of Massachusetts— Kit Boston, 
nt Dedham, at Lowell, all adjourn ; the ooiirts of 
New Hampshire, of Maine, of New York ; even at 
Baltimore and Washington the courts adjourn ; 
for the great lawyer is dead, and justice must 
wait another day. Only the United States Co\u-t, 
in Boston, trying a man for helping Shadi'ach out of 
the furnace of the kidnappei*s — ^the comt that 
executes the Fugitive Slave Law — tliat docs not 
adjourn ; tluvt keeps on ; its woiin dies not, and 
the fire of that persecution is not quenched, when 
death puts out the lamp of life. Injustice is 
Imngrj' for its prey, and must not be balked. It 
Wivs very proper! S}Tnbolical court of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill ; it does not i-espect life — why 
should it death 1 and, scorning liberty, why should . 
it heed decorum? Did the judges deem that 
Webster's spirit, on its way to God, would look at 
the Plymouth Kock, then pause on the spots made 
more classic by his eloquence, and look at Bunker 
Hill, and tarry his hour in the august company 
of noble men at Foneuil Hall, and be glad to 
know that injustice was cbaimting his requiem in 
timt court 1---they greatly misjudge that man. I 
u 
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know Daniel Webster better, and I appeal for hiui 
agiiiAst his idly judging frieudM. 

^'Do men mourn for him, the great man eloquent? 
I put on sackcloth long ago. 1 mourned for him 
when he wityto the Creole letter, which surprised 
Ashburton, Briton that he was. I momncd when 
he spoke the speech of the 7 th of March. I 
mourned when the Fugitive Slave Bill passed Con- 
gress, and the same cannons that liave fired 'minute- 
guns* for him, fired also one himdrcd rounds of joy 
for the forging of a new fetter for the fugitive's 
foot. * I mourned for him when the kidnappers 
first came to Boston — ^hated then — ^now respect- 
able men, the companions of princes, onlai-ging 
their testimony in the court. I mourned when my 
own parishioncre fled from the 'stripes' of New 
England to the * stars' of Old England. I mourned 
when Ellen Craft fled to my house for shelter and 
for succour ; and for the firet time in all my life I 
armed this hand I mourned when the Court- 
house was hung in chains, when Thomas Sims, 
from his dungeon, sent out his petition for 
prayers, and the churches did not dare to pray. I 
mounicil when I married William and Ellon 
Cmft, and g:\vo them a Bible for their soul, and a 
Rword to keep tliat soul living and in a living 
frame. I mourned when the poor outcast in yonder 
dungeon sent for me to visit hun* and when I took 
him by the hand that DanierWebster was chaining 
in that house. I mourned for Webster when we 
pmyed our pmyer and sung our psalm on Long 
Wharf in the morning's grey. I moimied then ; I 
shall not cease to mourn. The flags will be re- 
moved from the streets, the cannons will sound 
their other notes of joy ; but for me !• shall go 
mourning all my days. I shall refuse to be com- 
forted, and at last I shall lay down my gi*ey hairs 
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with weeping and with sorrow in the gravei. Oh, 
AVebster 1 Webster, would to God that I had died 
for thee 1 

'^ He was a great man, a man of tlio largest 
mould, a gi*eat body and a great brain : he seemed 
made to Lost a himdred years. Since Socrates, 
there has seldom l)een a head so massive huge,- 
since the stormy features of Michael Angelo, 

* The hand that rounded Peter^s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Kome.' 

*' He who sculptured Day and Night into such 
beautiful forms,— he looked them in the &ce before 
he chiselled them in stone. Dupuytreu and Cu« 
I vier are said to be the only men in our day that 
I have had a brain so vast. Since Chai'lemagne, I 
[ think there lias not been such a gi*and figure in all 
^ Christendom. A large man, decorous in dress, 
i digniiicd in deportment, he walked as if he felt 
I himself a king. Men from the country, who knew 
I him not, stared at him as ho passed through oiu' 
i streets. The coal-heavers and porters of London 
i looked on him as one 6f the great forces of the 
4 globe ; they recognized a native king. In the Se- 
^, nate of the United States he looked an emperor in • 
{ that council. Even the m<ajestio Calhoun seemed 
^ common compared with him. Clay looked vulgai', 
■t and Van Buren but a fox. What a mouth he had. 
';. It was a lion's mouth. Yet there was a sweet 
^ giundem* in his smile, and a woman's softness when 
he would. AVhat a brow it was I what eyes ; like 
clmrcoal fire in the bottom of a deep dark well. 
His face was rugged with yolcanio fires, great pas- 
sions and great thoughts. 
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'The front of Jove himself; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command.' " 
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And thus, for two hours went on Mr. 
Parker, exalting bimself and debasing the 
dead. — Punch has attacked the orator for his 
description of Webster^s volcanic " face.'^ His 
own countrvmen have indignantly rebuked 
him for his heartless attack on a man whose 
aslics^ were scarcely cold. 

Mr. Parker is fond of attacking others- 
it seems to be liis delight, indeed. For some 
years past he l^is managed by displaying to 
the astonislied ears of Uoston groundlings, the 
faded and worn-out habiliments of French and 
German Infidelity, to obtain such a reputation 
for talents and learning as he never could have 
acquired by any honest exertion of his abilities. 
The ribald discourses against Christianity, and 
tho libellous attacks on certain clergymen, 
have, however, of late been denounced with 
unsparing severity by certain portions of the 

{tress. As a proof of the estimation in which Mr. 
^arkcr begins to bo held, in the place where he 
has so long ministered, I cannot do better 
than quote the following temperate, but con- 
clusive article from a Boston Journal : — 

"Theodore Parker's character as a public 
txjachcr has been gi^adiuilly developed among ns. 
and will, no doubt, be developed fui-tbcr. But 
enough can bo seen of it alrci\dy to comprehend 
it— »to estimate its tendencies, and to judge where 
those jKirscms will be carried who subject tliem- 
Kclves to his influences, and ai*e ready to follow 
whero ho woidd lead them. AVhen ho firat came 
to Boston, in 1845, under a resolution of certain 
l)ei<sons collected for the purpose, — ' That the Bev. 
Theodore Parker shall have a cliauco to be heaixl 
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in Boston' — ^ho camo, so fivr as the outside public 
is concerned, as a minister of Jesus Chi*ist Some 
certainly doubted whether that character could bo 
jiiKtly attributed to him. But this suggestion, 
"when made, was met by a denial of its truth, 
and a charge of illiberality aud uncharitableness 
against those who made it From that time, it 
is understood, that in the Melodeon — where 
he 'has been heard on Sunday forenoons, until 
lately — ^he has often been very severe on the 
clorgy genemlly, and especially on the clergy of 
this neighbourliood, who have refused, with few 
exceptions, to associate with him or admit him to 
their pulpits. There is not, however, so far as we 
know, any sufficient groimd for his assertion, that 
* an attempt was making not to put it ^his doc- 
tiine) down by reitson, but to howl it down by 
force of ecclesiastical shouting.* On the con- 
tiTiiy, we think much too little has been said, both 
in the pulpit and out of it, on the subject of his 
teachings. His last published exposition of his 
doctrine, however — or the last that wo have seen— 
socms to have excited more attention; and as 
what ho then said was uttered under circum- 
st4Uiccs of such I'csponsibility, that it seems to 1)0 
a sort of platform on which he and his supporters 
intend to stand hereafter, or at least for the pre- 
sent — ^we take some notice of it. It is addressed 
to the public by the press, and we conceive that 
it concerns the public to consider it We rofer 
now to two Sennong, as he calls them— one de- 
livered on the Hth November, 1852, when he 
was about to leave the Melodeon, and the other on' 
the 21st, when he began his meetings in the Music 
Hall — both of which have been published togetlier 
in a pamplilet since this year came in. In these 
'sennons* he lets us somewhat moi-e into his 
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ixist history aud -fVitnra purposes than the piiblio 
had before been pennittcil to sec ; but still, it is 
quito plain tluit the revelation is not complete. 
Ho tells us that he came to lloston eight yoawago, 
with givat reluctance and misgiving, but with an 
*idca* which he wished to inculcate. Precisely 
what that idea thfti wan he does not here explain, but 
what his idea in pix>aoliing now is he tolls uh pi*etty 
clearly. lh\)l>ably it has boon but one idea from 
the beginning. Firnt, tlien, he tolls us, under the 
two heads of his * Ideas' of (tod and Man, and 
sul>aequently under two more lionds of the relations 
of God to Man, and of Man to (Jod, wliat arc his 
own notions of religion, and leaves no doubt that 
he is an unlwliever in Christianity as a divinely 
revealed religion — in fhoti^ he /(vnw no donU (hat 
he w an infiiiel, of the r/<Tw calM J)fi»t», But 
secondly, lest there should 1h3 any mistake in the 
matter, he tells us what he does not believe. 
He savs : — 

«- 

" * 1 do not Iwlieve there ever was a mimcle, or 
ever will be ; everywhere I find law — the constant 
mode of operation of the infinito (Jod. 1 do not 
l>clicve in the min\c\do\i8 iuapimtion of the Old 
Testament or the New Testament. I do not be- 
lieve tliat the Old Testament nniis Ood*s fiiist word, 
nor the New Testament his last. The Scriptures 
are no finality to me. Inspiration is a perpetual 
foot. Prophet* and Apostles did not monopolize 
the Father : He inspires men to-day as much as 
heretofore. .... I do not believe the mi- 
raculous origin of the Hebrew Church, or the 
Buddhist Church, or the Christian Church ; nor 
in the miraculous character of Jesus. I take not 
the Bible for my master, nor yet the Church ; nor 
even Jesus of Nazareth for my master. I feel not 
at all bound to believe what the Church says is 
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true, nor what any wiitcr in the Old or New Tes- 
tament declares true ; and I nm ivady to believo 
that Jesus taught as I think, ctenml torment, tho 
existence of a devil, and that he himself should 
ere long come Imck in tlio clouds of Heaven, i. 
do not accept these tJiings on his authority. , . 
He is my best historic ideal of human greatness ; 
not without envoi's, not without the stain of his 
times, and I piH3sume, of course, not without sins ; 
for men without sins exist in tho dreams of girls,, 
not in re:il fact ; yo\i never stiw sucli a one, nor I, 
and we never shall.* 

** Of coui'se there can hereafter bo no misappro- 
hension al)out Tlieodore l*arker's claims to bo 
called a Christian minister, so that if wo now ven- 
tiiYC to sjiy that ho is not one, we shall, as we pre- 
sume, no longer 1)0 told we are uncharitable and 
calumnious, for to be a minister of Jesiis Christ, 
and vet to ridicule Jesus Ciu'ist as u man who had 
the folly to teach 'that he sliould fre ionff como 
b:\ck in the clouds of Heaven,' is an alisiirditv too 
strong for any reasonable person to accept. It is, 
however, worth notice that on the title page of 
these very 'sermons,' Mr. l^arkcr is annoimccd 
as the * ^linister of the Twenty-Eighth Congivga- 
tioual Society in I^ostou ;' precisely as if he stood 
on the 8{\me footing with Dr. Blagden, or Dr. 
Adams, or any other of tho Christian Cougregsx- 
tional Ministei-s of the City. JSo far, then, Theo- 
dore Parker has openly como out. He ridieulen 
the idea of Christianity as a religion of min\cidous 
authority, and he ridicides Jesus Christ whom tho 
Scriptures represent to I30 * without sin,' as n 
chiiracter that am only * exist in tho dreams of 
girls; — not in real fact.' Jfow much farther ho 
will go in the same dii*cction wo cannot telL 
Probably ho cannot tell himself. But ho gives us 
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a glimpHO of fiituro possibilities. He says ' It 
may bo possible tliat n mnu comes to the convic- 
tion of atheism, but yet has been faithful to him- 
self.* Wo nuiy thoi'cfore, accoixliug to his own 
KJiowing, have Tlieodoro Parker pi-ctwhing atheism 
among us, out of faithfiifnc»9 to hinue[f. At any 
mte, no man will say it is more unlikely he will do 
tliiH iifleen ycwrs hence, tliau it was ten or fifteen 
years a;ri) (when, as a Christian critic, ho attacked 
Dr. Palfiy so fiercely, or when, as a Christian 
minister, \\o receivc<l the degi'ee of Master of Arts 
at our University) that he would in 1852-o3 bo 
uttering, in Boston, such ninALO attacks on 
Chrihtiamty, OS are coutiuued in these two 
discoursos. 

•* Thoix) is, however, another side of his public 
character and teachings which it is important 
should be understood by the community in which 
he lives ; we mean the inoraU he inculcates. Of 
this, from time to time, we have had intimations, 
in a numl)er of printed attacks on the Judges of 
our courts, on our magistratos, on our clergy — in 
short, on anybody that did not hold opinions 
agreciiblo to Theodore Parker himself — announcing 
his judgments somctunes witli brutal coarseness, 
thougli ofteuer in a tone that 8ho\>'s he is, after 
all, rather holding political caucuses on Sunday 
mornings tluvn anytlxing else, and that his hearers 
so iwderatood him by answering his appeals to 
their passions with clapping of hands and other 
signs of cauc\is-like applause. But on one occa- 
sion he wont beyond the character even of a com-> 
mon political demagogue. We refer to his teach- 
ing that in certain cases — ^which cases are to bo 
judged of by each man for himBeU—'jyerJur^ is iJie 
*i^y of <i Jurymatu Mr. Curtis — ^now a Judgo 
of tiio Supremo Court of the United States, and a& 
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much honoured hy the coimtr^ na any man 
Kitting on that bcnoh--oxposcd this iudcccut out- 
r.v^ on publto monUs, in a spocch delivered at a 
very crowded meeting in Foneuil Hall, a1)0Y0 two 
ycirrs \x*^ He said, with a pliunnew and stem- 
iiCKs of rebuke, worUiy the acknowledged deA'atiou 
and integrity of his clioracter:-— 

** * Murder and perjury liave been erected into 
virtues, and, in tliis city, preached from the sacred 
(lo!>k. I must not be suHpected of oxoggomtion in 
tlie least degrea I reot^ therefore, tlio following 
pivsstigo from a sermon preached and published iu 
this city : — 

** * Let me suppose a cose which may lm]>pcn 
here, and before long. A woman flies from 8outh 
(•ai*oliua to Matssachusetts to escape fnmi bondage. 
Mr. (jlreatlieart aids her in her escajH.*, ]uirl)oui*s 
and conceals her, and is brought to trial for it. 
The ])\uuH]uuent is a fine of one thousand dollars 
and imprisonment for six months. I am dmwn to 
serve as a jui*or and pass upon this oflcnce. I may 
refui«o to serve and be punished for that, leaving 
men with no scruples to take my place, or I may 
take tlic juror's oath to give a verdict acconliug 
to the law and the testimony. The law is plain, 
let us suppose, and the testimony conclusive. 
(>roatheart himself confesses that he did the dc>ed 
nllegeii, Rvring oiie ready to perisli. The judge 
chai-ges that if the jui-ors are satisfied of tlio Ihct, 
then they nuist return that he is guilty. This is 
a nice matter, licre are two questions. The one 
}>ul to mc in my official cajxicity as juror is this :— 
** Did (Ji-cathcait aid the womim V* The otlicr put 
to me in my natm*al character as man is this : — 
I* Will you help to puniwh Grcatheart with fine and 
imprisonment for helping a woman to obtain her 
inadienablo rights?" If I have extiuguislicd my 
u 2 
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manhood by my jwror's oath, then I shall do my 
official business, and find Greatheart guilty, and I 
shall seem to bo a true man ; but if I value my 
manhood, I shall answer after my natural duty to 
love a man and not hate him, to do him justice, 
not injustice, to allow him the natural rights he 
has not alienated, and shall say, ''Not guilty.**. 
Tiicu will men call me forewom and a liar, but I 
think human nature will justify the verdict. The 
man who attacks me to reduce me to shvvcry, in 
tliat moment of attack alienates his right to life ; 
and if I were the fugitive, and could escape in no 
other way, I woidd kill liim with as little com- 
punction as I would drive a mosquito fix>m my 
fiice.* — A Sermon of Conscience, by Rev, Theodore 
Parker, 

" * I should like to ask the Rev. Preacher,' 
continues Judge Curtis, *' when he goes into coiu*t 
and holds up his hand, and calls on his Maker to 
attest the sincerity of his vow, to render a tnie. 
verdict according to the law and the evidence, 
whether ho docs that as a man or in some other 
capacity 1 And I should also like to ask him, in 
wliat capacity he would expect to i*cccivo the 
punishment which would await hero and hoi*eafber,- 
if he were to do \yliat he recommends to others.' 

" This was said by Judge Curtis on the 2Gth of 
November, 1850. On tlie 18th of June next fol-. 
lowing, a juryman in Boston undertook to put in 
piuctico the precise doctiine here set forth, aiid 
was ignominiously struck froni the panel of jurors 
for it, as soon as ho ^^•a8 detected, by the judge of 
the District Court of the United States. How 
many other persons— either to gratify their own 
passions or their paii;y — have acted on the same 
atrocious doctrine wUiiout detection! Theodore 
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Parker will know when ho xncota them at the bar 
of God*8 judgment. 

" But there are other persons who are concerned 
in this assault on Christianity, and on the institu- 
tions whereon rest the peace and existence of 
society; we mean the persons comprising the 
HO-cal*lcd * Twenty-eighth Congregational Society in 
Boston.' By thfs phrase we do not indeed under- 
stand the majority of those who may bo found in 
the new and attractive * Musical Hall,' on any one 
Sunday momiug. ^lost such hearers of ITieodore 
Parker are undoubtedly drawn there, transiently, 
by ciu-iosity or other motives entirely aside from 
interest in the opinions he may express about 
society, morals, or Christianity. Many of the rest 
are young men, whom we commend to the watch- 
ful regard of their fncntis and of the Cliristian 
association of this city, trusting that \mder better 
influences they may bo induced to p\use in a ooiuw 
which can end only in the destruction of their 
moral sense, and in cutting them off from the 
respect of those who are fi\ithful to their duties, 
and consequently in cutting them off, at last, from 
all public confidence and regard, Othera are men 
and women of more mature yeara, who, finding 
opinions expressed at these meetings on some one 
or more of the exciting topics of the time — such 
as Tem])crance, or 81aver}% or the punishment of 
crime, in which they heartily sym^mthise, resort 
there, little regixrding what may l)o said, in a smart 
or jeering manner, about Jesus Christ, his apostles, 
or his religion ; and to these poi*sous we commend 
a more grave consideration of the opinions they 
coimtenance by their pi-eseuce, and in fact sustain, 
because they do not fonnally contradict them. 
And there are few whose position is different from 
tluit of all the persons wo have mentioned. These 
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fevf know what Theodore Barker's whole drift and 
poi-puse is, and they encourage and mean to encou- 
rage him in it. They pay their money freely to 
sustain him and help him on. Tiiey solicit others 
to come with them and hear him ; and so they 
draw them in — the young or imwai-y — ^to listen to 
him, and follow in his footsteps. 

'' Some of these men have understood him from 
the first They liave always known that he would 
strive to overturn the divine authority of Clu*istia- 
uity in tlio minds of his hearers, and to ovcrtum 
the institutions of our society that rest on it. 
Such men ai*e dangerous. Let them not be trusted. 
Let them neither bo employed as teachers of tlio 
young, whom tliey will surely endeavour to mis- 
lead ; nor sent to our halls of legislation, wher<) 
they will endeavour to bend the laws to their pur- 
poses ; nor entinisted with any influence over tlie 
olioirs of oiur community in any way whatever — 
for the affiiirs of a Christian community can never 
be safe in their himds. They are in truth the 
accomplices of a mischievous man for mischievous 
purposes. For all our institutions, whether of 
government or of justice, of rcligiou,. of education, 
or of benevolence — ^all, in short, that go to make 
up our civilization and constitute our happiness 
and well being, rest on Christianity as a revelation 
from God, and as of binding authority on his 
crcatiures because it is such. What General Cass 
ssiid lately in the Senate of the United States on 
this is strictly tnie, and it is of solemn importance 
to every man and woman. 'Independent of its 
cimnection with human destiny hereafter,' he said, 
' I believe the fiite of Republican Governments is 
indissolubly bound up with the fate of the Christian 
religion, and that a people who re})el its holy faith 
will find themselves Uu slaves of tJieir own evil pcu' 
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sioHs and of aMlrapy power,^ Wo have, indeed, 
no other foundations whereon to rest a free govcm- 
meut, and fi*ceand beneficent institutions like onrs, 
except the moral and religious sense of a Christian 
people. Theodore Parker, and those who pay, sup- 
port, and encourage him, are doing what they ci\n 
to take away these foundations. Let us prevent 
them fix)m being able to accomplish any part of 
their pui*pose ; let us prevent them, if possible, 
from being able to pervert and ruin even one man 



among us. 



Perhaps the best *' bi^^ at Thegdore Parker 
was mode by an old lady a fbw Sundays ago. 
Accompanied by another venerable female of 
the Mrs. Partinj2;ton sort, she was leaving the 
Hall after a regular Parkerite discourse. *^ l)on't 
you think,^* said the former to the latter, ^^ that 
Mr Parker is as great a man as Jesus Christ P 
** Why, no,^' replied the other, somewhat 
astounded, as well she might be, '* no-— but I 
think he is quite as great as Anti-Christ !^* 
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ClIAPTEU X. 

AN KXKCUTION IN AMERICA. 

• 

I AM no luihter after tlio horriblo, far from it, 
but I liavo a penchant lor seeing every tliin;; 
new and 8tran;;c ; and so, havinfr frc(|ucntly 
witnessed the legal punishment of dcnih in 
England, I hesitated not to avail myself of an 
opportunity of seeing how they manage such 
matters in the New World. 

Talking of a penchant for witnessing the 
"last scone of alP' in the lives of condemned 
criminals, reminds mo of a gentleman I recently 
met, who has a perfect passion for this sort of 
thing. To look into his face you might deem 
him to bo tho meekest of mankind, one who 
would •* die of a rose in aromatic pain/' 
delicate-looking, too, with an intellectual face, 
and mild blue eyes : no one could imagine that 
horror had an irresistible charm for him ; yet 
I have known him travel two hundred miles 
to see a hanging ; and the failing to be pre- 
sent at a niunlerer's exit he counts as among 
his greatest misfortunes. 

Whether public executions are beneficial or 
otherwise is a question about which a vast deal 
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has boon said and writtoii. Certain it in, tlmt 
in many cases it only prodnccs a bnrdoning 
ciPect. As I write, one remarkable instance 
ot* its failure to deter from cHme occurs to my 
recollection. I shall here turn aside from my 
American notes, in order to f^ivo an English 
reminiscence. The watcher ot events in Lon- 
<I()n will remember the case of the youth of 
whom I am about to 8|>cak. I should premisn 
that I was at the time 1 speak of connected 
with the reporting defnirtment of a Londou 
nowspnpor, and that, in order to secure a con- 
venient situation for viewing the execution, I 
had taken a seat in a room fronting the gallows/ 

I had not long been seated, when another 
individual entered the room. He, too, I saw 
])ay tivo shillings, a sum which I should not 
have thought, from his appearance, he could 
liavo at all ailbrded. lie was a young man, of 
apparently eighteen or nineteen years of age, 
and bore the appearance of a worker at the 
aTivil. He had a low, sulky, hang-dog sort of 
a look — his cyea were bloodshot — a great heavy 
under jaw gave an animal expression to his 
countenance, and a short, thick, bull-neck con* 
fcrred on him (piite a stamp of ferocitv. A 
short black pipe was stuck in his mouth, and 
in his hand, as ho entered, was a jug of**: Dogs 
Xosc,'* a compound of beer, gin, and nutmeg.' 
This ho sot down on the sill of the open win- 
dow, and then sprawling on a chair, ho began' 
whistling an air which was at that time re* 
markably popular among the ragamuffins and 
rascals of London. 

'' Drink, Mister/' said the blacksmith, push- 
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m^ his jug towards nib. The 'invitation, how- 
ever, I respectfully declined, the consequence 
of which was, that I evidently sank many de- 
jrrces in the younii; fellow^s cstimntion. He 
Nvas glum and silent for some time, but nt 
length he knocked the ashes from his pipe^ and 
said — 

"lly 1 only think of the girl's being 

scragged for a bad flimsy* Curious, now, nint 

itr 

I said something or other, I for^'ct what, and 
then he became quite communicative about tlic 
hangman; it was evidently a favourite topic 
of his. 

"I knows Calcraft well enough; I bave 
smoked many^s the pipe with him. lie's a 
shoemaker up in tbe New North lload, just 
out of City Uoad. Meet 'im in the street and 
lie^s dressed so spicy youM take'im for a regular 

" Indeed," I remarked. 

*' Yes,*' said he, *' a bout and houter. ^'y, 
not long ago Calcraft went down near Oxford 
to tuck up some body or 'nother, and on tbe 
coach he got into talk >vith a green college chap. 
Tbe hangman wore a nobby tile, a green cut- 
away, and white kid gloves — regular spicy ! and 
tbe young scbolard, thinking he was a brick, 
took him to his rooms at one of tbe universi- 
ties. Blowed if he didn't, introduce him as 
'his friend Mr. Calcraft,' to one of tbe old 
tutors ; but it came out, and he got dismissed 
for keeping company with the ' Finisher of tbe 
Law.* Prime lark, wam^t it V 

" Well,'' he went on, " but Billy Calcraft do 
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turn 'cm off priim ; don*t keep 'eia long eithor ; 
just one ttfi)) on tho trapHloor« » turn of the 
rope, and ilion — ••" Tho bnito indicatod 
what followed by » jerk of bU bead and » 

"click.- 

'' You eeem food of tbii eori of tbi^g V 1 
hintctl. 

'' I just am, and no mistake. Vjr, I ba'n't 
missed' a liangin^ tbte five yean-Hnrbat d'ym 
think o' that, old feller T 

]ioin<^ on the spot myeolf jolt then, I could 
not with a very ffood grace say mneb in depre* 
cation of his taste, so I held my ton/^. 

It was positively awful to see how bo fflutted 
over the spectacle. As the moments flew by 
ho actually became impatient, and oursed the 
time hecause it did not fly fiwtcr — it was rapid 
enough for tlie poor victim within. When ot. 
Sepulchre's bell commenced tollinc eight, be 
leaned from tbe window, bia eyes glaring with* 
excitement, and his frame aotualTy qmvering 
with joyful anticipation. A cheer actually 
burst Vroni his lips when the jail door opened, 
and the criminal, pinioned and pale, toitered 
forth. As his practised eye marked her emo- 
tion, ho ;rrouud his teeth, and cursed her for 
her ** want of pluck." ^ 

^ No sooner had the drop fallen, than he hur- 
ried from tho room. I remained to pen my 
notes, and when I wont down stairs half an 
hour after, the execution bnntor was sitting;, 
surrounded by a select circlo of admiring 
listeners, to whom he was relating his banging 
experience in general, and his impressions re- 
specting the afiUir of that morning in particular* 
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He was very much intoxicated, and, glad to 
escape his reco/;nition, I hurried away. 

Two months after this occirrred, I was, in 
the di8char/!e of my usnal duties, a^ain com 
pelled to attend an Old Bailey execution. This 
time — in order to observe a (to me) new 
phase of London Life, I mixed amont; the 
crowd at midnight. Many had been there 
from as early as eight o'clock* on the previous 
evening. 

• When I reached the end of the Old Bailey 
on Ludgate Hill, the crowd had become so 
dense that it was with the utmost difficulty I 
could force my way through the somewhat nar- 
row street, towards the well known '^ Debtor's 
door^ of Newgate. All along the road to this 
place, the taverns were open and doing a thriv* 
ing business The gin-palaces were thronged, 
and coarse jokes respecting the coming dreadful 
•event, were heard m all directions, for Hang- 
Monday was a holiday in the calendar of crime. 
It seemed that on this particular occasion more 
than usual interest was felt in the criminal. 
He was an apprentice who had killed his mas- 
ter whilst intoxicated with drink and passion, 
and the crime had been perpetrated in the most 
d<iring manner in the very heart of London. — 
Thousands of apprentices swelled the mob, and 
most of them seemed to think that they were 
doing honour to Tom Wicks (for that was the 
victim^s name) by attending; his execution. 

Just as two o'*clock sounded from the church 
steeples, a bustle was seen in fnmt of the pri^^ 
son, <and a huge wooden machine Was drawn 
out from the great doors. Men then began to 
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work by the light of torches, and yell after yell 
of savage satisfaction was beard as the different 
portions of the scaffold were put together. 
And, will it be believed! when the upright, 
and the cross-beam, constituting the gallows, 
were raised and fixed, one loud huzza burst 
from the crowd. Some women, with children 
in their- arms, indeed shuddered and turned 
pale ; but the jeers of their brutal. companions 
speedily banislied all feeling, and tliey oecame 
as fierce and foul as others. Many of the per- 
sons present had come provided with bottles 
of spirits, and whenever a poor, shivering 
infant wailed or wept with cold, or screamed 
from the pain caused by pressure, it was dozed 
into quiet by gin. And fearful was it to sea 
how these infants sucked in the poison — that 
poison which caused the gibbet to be erected* 
and which, in the fog and mist, loomed up be- 
fore the eyes of men and women, who even 
then, were preparing for it new victims. 

Throe, four, 6ve o^clock ; and the crowd be- 
came terrific. I stood close to the barriers, and 
at times the pressure of the enormous host 
behind me was fearful;. At length, by a 
mighty wave as it were, of that sea of huma- 
nity, I was dashed forward, taken off* my feet 
and borne I knew not whither. Instinctively 
I clutched at a lamp post as I was being car- 
ried past it, and holding firmly on, the current 
swept by and left me safe in an elevated posi- 
tion. — 

At length seven o^clock came, and with it 
the grey light of morning; and what a spec- 
tacle did that light reveal ! Not a spot witbia 
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si^lit, but was covered with bag;;:ar(I, anxioas 
staring humanity : and all in that crowd had 
come to see a fellow-creature die in mortal 
a;;ony. But none appeared awed; the very 
boys seemed to enjoy the scene. 

As the appoint(Kl hour — that of eight — drew 
nigh, still greater became the anxiety. At 
length, the bell of St. SopuIchre'*s commenced 
tolling one — ^two — three — (cries of hats off!) 
four — five — six — seven — eight. 

And before the last bell-note died away, the 
debtor's door opened, and the buzz of twenty 
thousand tongues died away into silence. Thou 
came the doomed man forth, preceded by a 
clergyman, and followed by the executioner 
and other officials. 

From my raised position, I could without ' 
any intervening obst^icle, gaze on the criminal 
as he stood under the beam. Possessed with a 
horrible curiosity, I leaned forward as far as 
possible, and, just as the miser<ible wretch 
lifted his head to take a tarewell glance at the 
world — his eyes met mine. I fancied he started 
—I knew / did — for we recognized each other! 

Another instant and the white cap was 
drawn over the pale, wild face, a dull '' thud^* 
was heard as the rope tightened, and the qui- 
vering fornl of the murderer dangled from the 
gallows. 

lie teas the very same yoimp man tcho wifh 
me sat in the tavern opposite^ hut sia: tceeks be^ 
fore^ gazing on the yaliows which had now ter- 
minated his existence. Strangely enough, too 
— from that very tavern he had rushed, whilst 
intoxicated, for the purpose of shooting his 
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master in Drury Lane ; and in that ^nie tavern 
tbe officers of justice found him wlien they 
sought his capture a few hours afterwards. 

Tliis circumstance might form a powerful text 
from which to prcacli a sermon on the effect 
(i(ood or bad) of capital punishment. With 
that subject I have nothing now to do, but I 
think it worthy of notice that, after five years' 
experience of public executions, Thomas Wicks 
came, somehow, to be hanged himself. 

A more striking contrast to this scene of a 
public execution, than that of private hanging, 
which a few weeks ago 1 beheld in the city of 
New York, could not well be presented. In 
America, the fearful penalty of the law 
is generally carried into effect within the 
walls of the state prison, only the ofRcials 
and a jury of citizens, with such persons as the 
sheriff may choose to admit being present. 
On the occasion to which I am alluding, a 
friend kindly procured for me the necessary 
document for oDtainin? an entrance within the 
walls of the prison, it was in the form of a 
summons, printed, and the blanks filled up in 
writing. Thus it ran : — 

" To Mr. -J , You are hereby sum- 

moucd to attend witliin the City Jail, in Centre 
Ktrcet, on Friday, between the hom-s of ten and 
four o'clock to aid the shenff in the execution of 
his duty. 

"Tuo^Lvs Carnley, Shcnff,"^ 

It was one of those bright, glorious morn- 
ings, so peculiar to America, that, accompanied 
by a friend who was engaged on the New Vork 
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press, I poceeded to the City Jail. This 
building )s universally known in New York, 
and indeed, throughout America, as '* The 
^ Tombs,'' and certainly, a more gloomy desi^jna- 
tion could not be given to it. It is a huge 
structure of granite, built in the Egyptian 
style of architecture. It stands in the very 
worst part — ^the St. Giles's, of New York.- 
They who have read Dickens''s *' American 
Notes'' will remember his description of the 
'* Five Points" — and. for a graphic account of 
this humble locality, to that work I refer the 
reader. 

The streets, courts, and lanes, in the midst 
of whose foul labyrinths loomed up the great 
grim prison, were thronged with people, chiefly 
of the lower orders — so were the stone steps 
which led to the gates of the building — and 
around every door were impatient people,' in- 
tensely anxious to get in, but although in many 
cases large sums of money were offered for the 
privilege of admission, the constable sturdily 
refused. A crowd of worse looking people I 
never saw, and it w«as plain enough that the 
cellars and houses of infamy of the Empire 
City had disgorged their tennnts o)i this grand 
occasion. On the tops of the houses in the 
neighbourhood of the jail were crowds of people, 
who appeared to be anxious to catch a glimpse 
over tue barrier walls of the place of execution, 
— and the vast amount of business doing at the 
grog-shops which swarmed, everywhere around, 
all testified to the vast interest felt in the 
awful tragedy about to bo enacted before the 
limited audience within The Tombs. 
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On exhibitin;:( my open^ sesame^ in the shape ' 
of tlie sherifTs summons, at a side door of the 
j:iil, in a nei<;hbouring street, the crossed staves 
of the constables were removed, and I found 
myself, after passing throu;{h a short, narrow 
passage^ in a court-yard of the prison. Here a 
good HKiny persona were strolling about 
smoking, laughing, chatting, and it would seem, 
making bargains, too, for the m.igio word 
*• dollars,"' pretty frequently occurred. No of- 
ficial in uniform made their appearance, and 
even the turnkeys were only recognised by the 
jingling insignia of their oince, as thcv went to. 
and fro. Whilst I was wondering, tfohn Bull 
like, at this unaccustomed breacli of official 
etiquette, my companion led me up to a little 
man who was hurrying along, and introduced 
mo. He was the sheriff — the gentleman who. 
with his own hand was to put the ropo round 
tiio criminals^ necks, and yet he was as mild-, 
looking a little man as one might see in a 
summer's day. 

" What time's the hanging to bo, Sheriffr 
asked my companion. . 

" Not till three,'' replied the official ; " I've 
telegraphed to Albany to see if the Gtovetnor 
will send a reprieve. Life is sweet, and 1 
always like to give every chance ;" and he hur- 
ried away. 

So having some time before me I began to 
look about the jail, but before I had time to 
commence my tour of observation, my guide 
introduced me into a small room where several 
gentlemen sat lolling on chairs, and smoking 
and chewing in the most free and easy manner. 
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imaginable. One of tliesid gentlemen was the 
doctor, whose office it was to certify when the^ 
criminal was dead, for tliey do not hang for an 
hour as in England, but only until life is pro- 
nounced to be extinct. 

The jail consists of six stories of cells, ar* 
ranged one above another in tiers, each story 
surrounded by an iron gallery. Tiiese cells are 
situated back to back, so that the galleries pass 
all round them. This pile of cells is sur- 
rounded at about six yards distance by a wall, 
around which also run galleries, and in whose 
front are cell doors. Exteriorly the boundary 
wall of the prison runs all round it, and be- 
tween it and the body of the jail is a space of 
about twenty feet, which is paved. On turn- 
ing one of the angles, whilst strutting about 
the structure, I suddenly came on the place of 
execution, and a more dismal spectacle never 
met my gaze. 

The very privacy of the place added to the 
horrors of the scene. A gallows is a ^rlooniy 
object enough any where, but it seemed doubly 
terrible in that secluded place. I stood in 
the paved court and noted its construction, * 
whicli was somewhat different from the instru- 
ments of death used in En^iland. A cross- 
beam ran from the inner building to the outer 
boundary wall, and two uprights added to^ 
but did not entirely support it, the ends being 
let into the walls, where shallow cavities had 
been cut for that purpose. There was no 
platform, only a few planks were laid side by 
side on the pavement. A block was attached 
to the centre of the cross-beam, through which 
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dandled a rope — at one end of which was a 
noose ; the other extremity of the cord passed 
through a pulley inserted in one of the up- 
rights, and dropped down until it entered the 
top of a small structure, resembling a sentry 
box. The gallows was much higher than 
any I had ever seen ; the reason for this pe- 
culiarity will presently appear. 

A <;roup of men were lounging near, seeming 
very mipatient for the execution to take place. 
Their conversation of course turned on the con- 
victs and their crimes. One of them it seems 
bad killed a negro — and a gentleman present 
seemed indignant that such a trifling oflTenco 
should be so severely expiated. ^* Good 
G — d !'^ said he, with a scornful expression of 
countenance, and a tremendous ejection of to- 
bacco-juice — "to think that a white man 

should be hanged for killing a d d nigger.'' 

The enormity of such a punishment appeared 
to affect others also, and from what I heard 
said, I have not the slightest doubt that the 
liberation of the murderers would have been 
hailed with delight. 

It would have been no easy matter, in Eng- 
land, to gain access to the cell of a condemned 
man, but here there existed no difliculty what- 
ever. On my expressing a desire to see the 
men who were about to suffer, I was at once 
conducted by an oiRcer to that part of the 
prison where they were located, and to my 
surprise quite a busy scene presented itself. 

I had expected to see two miserable looking 
men seated beside their spiritual advisers, and 
engaged in making preparation for the awful 
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journey before them. But on my joining tho 
crowd I found Editors — Reporters — Lawyers — 
Turnkeys — Cler/jymen, Loun;;ers — and Loafers 
all huddled together, and the criminals strolh'ng 
about seeming as unconcerned as if tliey were 
mere lookers on themselves. The two convicts 
were smoking, and occasionally they drank 
deeply from a pitcher of water. They only 
appeared excited whenever the sheriiT made his 
appearance. 

Presently one of them said he should like to 
see the gallows : he was a desperate looking 
villain, and actually smiled as the sheriff per* 
suaded him not to disturb himself by sucn a 
sight. Ho pressed his request, however, and 
having obtained permission, he asked bis 
wretched companion to join him. 

Curious to observe the effect which a view 
of the engine of death would produce on these 
men, I followed in their wake. They ex- 
amined it minutely, and in quite a business 
like manner. When they handled the rope, 
.one of them was evidently puzzled, he could 
not make out the use of the pulley. 

" Oh ! you fool — ^" said the other, *' why, 
look here, there's a weight at the end of it, 
tied up by a string, and when the string is cut, 
down goes the weight and we runs up. 

The weight in question was concealed by the 
' little wooden structure before referred to : the 
fellow was perfectly correct in his description. 

Although I watched these men narrowly I 
could not detect the slightest tremor or fear — 
they smoked all the while they examined the 
gallows, and then walked unconcernedly away. 
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As the hour of four drew near, all hopes of 
the arrival of a reprieve were given upland the 
sheriff informed the men that they must in 
another fifteen minutes be han;;od. All per- 
sons except the clergymen were then ordered 
to leave the cell, and I hurried to the vicinity 
of the gallows, around which about sixty per- 
sons were congregated. 

Over head were the windows of numerous 
cells, close to the bars of which were pressed 
the faces of prisoners who were anxious to 
catch a glimpse of the proceedings below. 
They could, however, merely see the top of the 
gallows, if that ; but many of them managed to 
see something of the proceedings by the inge- 
nious device of a bit of looking-glass held so as 
to reflect the scene of death. Presently a bell 
was heard to toll, and forth came the prisoners 
escorted by the sheriff, with cocked hat on, the 
jailers, and the jury iselected to see the sentence 
of the law carried into effect. 

The miserable men were clad in shrouds, 
their coffins being placed at the gallows foot — 
on their heads they had white caps. They 
were placed beneath the cross beams, and the 
sheriff, having placed the cords round their 
necks, left them. 

One of the clergymen then prayed, and gave 
out a long hymn which was sung — ^the convicts 
lustily joining in. The said hymn referred to 
the joys of a future state — I never saw anything 
more terrible than those men singing in their 
grave-clothes. This part of the proceedings 
was most painfully prolonged. 

Then each of the condemned men made a 
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speech — one of them called to some friend he 
saw, and bade him f^ood bye; and then the 
BherifF came forward, pulled down the caps 
over their faces, shook hands with them, and 
then retired leaving them alone. 

In a minute or two afterwards a dull sound 
was heard, the rope ran rapidly throuj;h the 
block, tightened, and the bodies of the men 
were dragged upward three or four feet. They 
struggled fearfully, and appeared to suffer more 
than those who are dispatched by the ^* drop.^ 

After hanging about twenty-minutes, the 
doctor came forward — felt the wrists of the 
hanging corpses, and pronounced life extinct. 
They were then taken down, placed in their 
coffins, and delivered to their friends who were 
in waiting. Indeed some of their relatives 
witnessed the execution — ^the brother of one, if 
I am not misinformedi^ ^ 
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CIIAPTEK XL 

TIIE CAMP MEETING. — \ WESTEUN SKETCH. 

It is by no moans mj intention, in this vo- 
lume, to confine my pulpit sketches to regular 
preacliers in regular churches and chapels. 
There are other places than brick and freestone 
edifices where the 'gospel is preached, — forest 
sanctuaries, whence ascends the hymn of praise 
blended with the carol of the bird. Whitfield, 
that prince of field preachers, loved better far 
to address his hearers in some picturesque out- 
door spot than in a temple made with hands — 
and a greater than glorious George preached 
the grandest of sermons on a mountain's brow. 
There are thousands upon thousands of men 
and women in this great America who love 
open-air worship. In some districts — out west, 
for instance — Camp Meetings are the great 
events of the year. From remote distances 
come whole families to the ground, on which 
they spend several days together, and then, 
after a week of *' religion in earnest,^* strike 
their tents, and depart to their distant homes. 
In the course of my American wanderings I 
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have attended several of these religious ^ther- 
iiiffi. Let me now describe one of them. 

I had been spending a few weeks ^^ out west/* 
enjoying the splendid sport which the woods, 
streams, and prairies there afford, and was one 
day returning to the settlement which I made 
my temporary borne, when I observed oa the 
roads an unusual amount of travelling. At 
intervals in my joUrnej I met, during the final 
half-dozen miles, not less than a dozen waggons, 
large and small, and partially loaded; some 
with beds and bedding, and some with culinary 
utensils; the interstices being filled with a 
wedging of human bodies — ^men, women, and 
children — some laughing and talking, others 
solemn and demure. 

I fancied at first that they were settlers, who 
were leaving their old farms, and flitting to 
where wood and game were more abundant, 
and neighbours not crowding offensively under 
others* noses, as near as one or two miles. But 
soon appeared people riding singly, doubly, and 
trebly, and some unfortunate horses appeared 
to be carrying whole families on their backs. 
The matter was plain enough now — a big 
meeting whs to come off somewhere. And 
shortly all doubt was at an end, when familiar 
soprano and alto voices, from under waggon- 
covers, and out of scoop-shovelled bonnets c^me 
forth thus — " HowM do, mister, — come, won't 
you go to the Gamp MeetinT^ And then 
Bounoed from extra devotional parties and indi* 
viduals, snatches of favourite religious melodie?, 
such as " Glory, glory, glory T — " He's coming, 
coming, coming !** — '^ Come, let us march on. 
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march on, march on T and the like ; and the 
saintly voices were ever and anon oddly min* 
gled with some very unsanctimonious laughinjr, 
not intended for irreverence, but not properly 
suppressed, at some ill-timed joke in another 
quarter, related perhaps, yet more probably 
practised. 

Just as I was entering the little village there 
mot me a comfortable middle-age<l woman, who 
was riding a horse, and was without any bon- 
net, her other apparel floating in the breeze, as 
loosely as Nora Creina's gown ; and her hair 
barely restrained by a horn comb, which was 
never bought in Regent-street. She thus 
addressed me • — 

^^ I say, mister, you hasn'*t seen narra a 
bonnet T 

'^ Bonnet ! no, ma^am, have you lost your 
bonnet V 

" Yes ; — iVe jist had a powerful exercise 
over thar, in the Court-house, and when I 
kim to I couldn^t see my bonnet nowhere 
about/' 

^^ Has there been a meeting in the Court* 
house lately V 

'* Oh ! Lord bless you — ^most powerful time 
— and it*s there I've )ist ffot religion ■ " 

" And lost your bonnet V 

" Yes, sir ;• but some said it mought be gone 
on to Camp with somebody's plunder (bag- 
gage) ; you didn't see or hear tell on it, did 
your . 

*' No, I did not; but had you really no 
power over your bonnet, ma'am ?^ 

** Well, now ! who ever hearn of a body in 
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a exercise a thinkia* on a bonnet! Come, 
mister, you'd better turn round, and go to 
Gamp, and git religion yourself, I allow — ^good 
bye, mister/' 

Now as this was to be a meeting of the 
biggest size, and all the crack preachers within 
a circle of three hundred miles were to be pre- 
sent, and also a celebrated African exhorter, 
from Kentucky, I determined to go, especially 
as, having often, in my simplicity, askea — ^why 
people could not avoid crowds, and form quiet 
congregations 2 and received this answer : — 

*' Ob, come and see ! only come to Gamp, 
and git your cold heart warmed ! — Gome git 
religion — let it out with a shout — ^and you'll 
not ax them infidel sort of questions no more.^ 

The Gamp was an old and favourite ground, 
eight miles irom the settlement. It had been 
the theatre of many a spirit-stirring drama; 
and there, too, many a harvest of glory had 
been reaped in battling with *' the devil and 
his legions." Yet wonderful ! his Satanic 
majesty never became shy of a spot where he 
was said always to have the worst of the fight ; 
and *^ hell-defying'' challenges had been given 
in some pulpits for Satan to coroo out, and do 
his prettiest. 

The Gamp proper was a parallelogramic 
clearing, and was most of the day shaded by 
the superb forest-trees, which admitted, here 
and there, a little mellow sunshine to gleam 
through the dense foliage upon their own dark 
forms, quivering in a kina of living shadow 
over the earth. At night, the Gamp was illu- 
mmated by lines of fires, kindled and duly sus- 
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tained on the tops of many altars and columns 
of stone and log masonry. To the imaginative 
there is very much to bewitch in the poetry 
and romance of a Western Gamp Meeting :— • 
the wildness, the ^loom, the grandeur of the 
forests — ^the gleammg sunlight of the day — the 
clear blue sky, like a dome over the tents — ^that 
dome at night radiant with golden stars, like 
glories of Heaven streaming through the aper* 
tures of the concave, or, as a little girl inno- 
cently said, ^^ like gimlet-holes to let the glory 
through.^ And the moon ! how like a spirit 
world — a residence of the ransomed ones ! 
The very tents too, formed like booths at the 
feast of Tabernacles, and seeming to be full of 
joyous hearts — a community having all things 
common, dead to the world, just ready to enter 
heaven ! 

The tents were, in a measure, permanent 
fixtures, the uprights and cross-pieces remain- 
ing from season to season ; but now all were 
garnished with fresh and green branches and 
coverings. These tents formed the sides of 
the parallelogram, intervals being left in suita-* 
ble places for alleys and scaffoldings ; while in 
the woods were other more soldierly looking 
tents, of linen or canvass, and pitched in true 
war-style ; although not a few of the tents 
were mere squares of sheets, coverlets, and 
table-cloths. Also, for tents, were up-propped 
some twenty or thirty carts and waggons, and 
furnished with a chair or two, and some sort of 
sleeping apparatus. In the rear of the regular 
tents, and mdeed of many others, were places 
and fixtures for kindling a fire, and boiling 
I 2 
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water for coffee, tea, &c. ; a few culinarj 
operations bein^ wanted beyond the mountains 
of food brought from home, for general de« 
molition. 

Indeed, a Gamp Meeting, oui there^ is the 
most mammoth pic^rnie possible; and it is 
one^s own fault, saint or sinner, if be gets not 
enough to eat, and that the best the land 
affords. 

The Camp was furnished with several stands 
for preaching, exhorting, jumping, and jerking ; 
but still one place was the pulpit above all 
others. This was a large scaffold, supported 
between two noble sugar-trees, and railed in, 
to prevent anjr one from falling over in a 
swoon, or springing over in an ccstacy; its 
cover the dense foliage of the trees whose 
trunks formed the graceful and massive co- 
lumns. Here was also said to be the altar, 
but I could not see its horns^ or any sacrifice ; 
and the pen, which I did see, — a place full of 
clean straw, where wore put into fold stray 
sheep willing to return. It was at this pulpit, 
with its altar and pew, the regular preaching 
was done; around here the congregation as- 
sembled ; here orders were issued ; here hap- 
pened the hardest nghts, and were gained the 
greatest victories— ^being the spot where it was 
understood Satan fought in person ; and here 
could be seen gestures the most frantic, and 
noises the most unimaginable, and often the 
most appalling. It was the place, in short, 
where most crowded, either with most praise^ 
worthy intentions of getting some religion, or 
with unholy purposes of being amused ; we« of 
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course, neither desi^inj? the one nor the other, 
but only to Bee philosophically, and make up 
an opinion. At every grand outcry a simulta- 
neous rush would, however, take place from all 
parts of the Oamp towards the pulpit, altar, 
and pew ; till the crowding, by increasing the 
suffocation and the fainting, would increase the 
tumult and the uproar ; but this in the estima- 
tion of many devotees only rendered the meet- 
ingmore liveljr and interestins;. 

By considering what was done at this cen- 
tral station one may approximate the amount 
of spiritual labour done in a day, and then a 
weolf, in the whole camp. 

1. — About daybreak, on Sabbath, s horn 
blasted us up for public prayer and exhortation 
— the exercises continuing nearly two hours. 

2. — Before breakfast another blast for family 
and private prayer ; then every tent became, in 
Gamp language, ^^a Bethel of struggling Ja- 
cobs and prevailing Israels ;^^ every tree ^^an 
altar,'' and every grove *' a sacred closet ;^ till 
the air all became religious words and phrases, 
and vocal with " Amens !'' 

3. — Afler a proper interval came a horn for 
the forenoon service; then was delivered the 
sermon, and that followed by an appendix of 
some half dozen exhortations, let off right and 
left, and even behind the pulpit, that all might 
have a portion in due season. 

4. — We had private and secret prayer a;;ain 
before dinner ; some clambering into thick 
trees to be hid, but forgetting in their simpli- 
city that they were heard and betrayed. Jiut 
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religious devotion excuses all errors and mis- 
takes. 

5. — ^The afternoon sermon, with its bob-tail 
string of exhortations. 

6. — Private and family prayer about tea- 
time. 

7. — But lastly, we had what was termed '^ a 
precious season,^ in the third regular service. 
This season began not long after tea, and was 
kept up long after I left the ground, which was 
about midnight. And now, sermon after ser- 
mon, and exhortation after exhortation follow- 
ed like shallow, foaming, roaring waters, till 
the speakers were exhausted, and the assembly 
became an uneasy and billowy mass, now 
hushing to a sobbing quiescence, and now 
rousing by the groans of sinners, and the tri- 
umphant cries of folks who ^'had jist got re- 
ligion C^ and then again subsiding to a buzzy 
state, occasioned by the w^himpering and 
whining voices of persons giving spiritual ad- 
vice and comfort. How like a volcanic crater 
after the evomitation of its lava in a fit of 
burning cholic, and striving to re-settle its 
an^ry and tumultuating stomach ! 

It is time, however, to speak of the three 
grand services and their ^^concomitants," and to 
introduce several miister spirits of the ^^ Camp.^^ 

The first speaker was a Doctor Burkitt — he 
was a conceited, sour-looking personage. It 
was evident from his remarks that he 
was a shrewd chap — and of good natural 
parts. In a better school of intellectual disci- 
pline he might have become a worthy mi- 
nister of some sect. As it was, he had only 
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become, what he never got beyond, ''a very 
smart man ;'^ and bis aim had become 
one — ^to enlarge his own people. Ho was 
happy at repartee, and not slow in the arts of 
*' taking oflT — and — "giving them their own.** 
This trait I may illustrate by an instance 
which was afterwards communicated to me by 
one of the Gamp people. 

Mr. Burkitt was, by accident, once present 
where a Campbellito Ikiptist that had recently 
taken out a right for administerin;; six doses of 
lobelia, red peppeir and steam, to men^s 
bodies, and a plunge into cold water for the 
good of their souls, was holding forth against 
all doctors, secular and sacred, and very fiercely 
against Burkitt^s brotherhood. The parson- 
Doctor^s text it is not necessary to mention, 
but here is a fragment of the discourse, as I 
short-handed it dowu from the narration of my 
friend : — 

"Well, I never rubVd my back agin a collige, nor 
git uo shccp-skin, and allow the Apostles didu*t 
uuthcr. Did any body ever hear of Peter and 
Poll a-goin to their ncw-fauglcd places and gotten 
skins to preech by f No, sirs, I allow not ; no, 
firSj we don't pretend to loguk — ^this here ^eio 
Testament sheep-skin's enough for me. And don't 
Prisbitanins and t'other baby-sprinklers have re- 
korse to loguk, and skins to show how them what's 
emerzed didn't go down into the water and come 
up again 1 And as to Burkitt's preeohers, don't 
they dress like big-bugs, and go ridin* about on 
himder dollar hossis, a spunginen on poor priest- 
ridden folks, and a eatin fried chickin fixens so 
powerful &st that chickins has got skerse in these 
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diggins ; and them what aiiit fried makes trockSi 
and hides when they sees them a comin* ? 

** But, dear Bnithrun, we don*t want store cloth, 
and yallar buttius, and fiit hossis and chickin 
^ iixins — ^no sir-ree — ^wo only wants your souls — wo 
only wants beleovurs baptism — wo wants prim- 
prim — yes, ApostuPs Christianity — ^the Christianity 
of Christ, and them times when Christians ivas 
Christians, and tuk up thar ci*06S and wont down 
into the water, and was buried in the genuine sort 
of baptism by emerzhin. T]iat*s all wo wants ; 
and I hop© all's convincid that's the true way— 
and so let all come right out from among them 
and git bcleevurs baptism ; and so now if any 
bnithur wants to say a word, Fm dono, and 1*11 
make way for him to preach." 

Acceptin*; the common invitation, friend 
'Burkitt, indignant at the unprovoked attack of 
the Campbellite Baptist, had, in order to dis- 
/luise himself, exchan;;ed his clerical ^rb for a 
friend^s bluo coatee bedizened with metal 
buttons, and also had erected a very taste- 
ful and sharp cocks-comb on liis head, out of 
hair usually reposing sleek and quiet in the 
most saint-like decorum ; and then, at the bid 
from the pulpit-stump, out stepped Mr. Bur- 
kitt from the opposite spice-wood ^rove, and ad- 
vanced with a step so smirky and dandyish as 
to create universal amazement ; and whispered 
demands of — " Why, who^s that V And some 
of the very people, who were present, ^tis said, 
did not know their preacher till his clear, sharp 
voice came upon the hearing, when they showed 
by the sudden lifting of bands and eye-brows 
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how near tbey were to exclaiming, " Well ! 
I never !^ 

Stopping on tlie stump wbich formed the 
pulpit, our friend, without either preliminary 
Lynin or prayer, commenced thus : — 

" My friends, I only intend to say a few words 
in answer to the pious brother that's just sat 
down, and sliall not detain you but a few minutes. 
Tiio pious brother took a great deal of time to tell 
us what we soon found out ourselves, tliat he 
never went to college and don't understand lop;ie. 
He boasts too of no sheepskin to preach by ; hut 
I allow any sensible buck sheep would have died 
powerful soiTy if he'd ever thought his hide would 
come to be handled by some preachei*s. The skin 
of the knowingest old buck couldn't do some folks 
any good ; some things salt won't save. 

** I mthcr allow Johnny Calvin's boys and t*other 
Ixvby sprinklers ain't likely to have their idees 
physicked out of them by steam, logic, and doecs 
of No. 6. They can't be steamed up so high as 
to want cooling by a cold water plunge. But I 
want to say a word about Burkitt's i^reachcrs, be- 
caiLse I have some slight acquaintance with that 
there gentleman, and don't choose to liave them 
all niu down for nothing. 

" The pious brother brings several grave charges 5 
fii-st, they ride good horses. Now don't every man, 
woman, and child hereabouts know that Burkitt 
and his preachers have hardly any home, and they 
live on hoi^selmck ? The money most folks spend 
in land, these men spend for a good horse ; and 
don't they need a good horse, to stand mud and 
swim floods ? And is it any sin for a horse to be 
kept fat, tliat does so much work? The Book 
says— * A merciful man is mereiful to his beq«t»* 
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Step round tliat fence ; come and take a peep, dear 
friends, at a horse hung on the sttiko. What*8 he 
like f A wooden frame with a dry hide stretched 
over it What's he live.oul Ay, that's tlie point I 
Well, what's them buzzards after l-rlook at them 
sailing up there. Now, who owns that live carrion 1 
— the pious brother that's preached to us just now 
— and I want to know if it wouldn't be better for 
him to give that dumb brute something to cover 
his bones, before ho talks against * hunder dollar 
hossis' and the like ? 

"Tiio next charge is wearing good clothes. 
Friends, don't all folks when they come to meeting 
]nit on their best clothes? and wouldn't it be 
wrong if preachers came in old torn, coats, and 
dirty shirts. It wouldn't do no how. W^ell, 
Burkitt and his brothers preach about every day, 
and oughtn't they always to look decent? Take 
then a peep at tlie pious brother, that makes the 
charge ; his coat is out at cll)ow, and has only three 
or four buttons left, and his arm, where he wipes 
his nose and mouth, is as shincy as a looking glass : 
his trousers are crawling up to show he's got no 
stockings on ; and his face has got a crop of beard 
two weeks old, and couldn't be cleaned by * baby 
sj^rinklin ;* yes, look at them there matters, and 
say if Burkitt's preachers ain't more like the 
Apostles in decency than the pious bix>ther is. 

** A word now about chickin fixins and do ins. 
And I say it would be charity to give the pious* 
brother sich a feed now and then, for he looks half 
starved, and as savage as a meat axe ; and I advise 
tlrnt old hen out tliar, clacking up her brood, not 
to come this way, just now, if she don't want all 
to disappear. But I say that Burkitt's preaohei's 
are so much beliked, the folks are always glad to 
see thcm^ and make a point of giving them the best 
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ou*t to live ; and that's more than con bo said for 
somo folks horo. 

<'Tlio pious brother says ho only wants our souls, 
then what makes him peddle about Thompsonian 
2)hysic t why dou*t he and Campbell make steam 
and No. 6. as free as preaching? I read of a 
quack doctor once, who used to give his advice 
free gratis for nothing, to any one what would iutf 
a box of his pills — but as I see, the pious brother 
is crawling round the fence, to his anatomical 
]i 01*80 and physical saddle bags, I liave notliing 
more to say, and so, dear friends, I bid you all 
good bye." 

Such was the Rev. Mr. Burkitt, who preached 
to us on Sabbath morning in the Gamp. Henco 
it is not remarkable that in common with 
many worthy persons he should think his 
talents properly employed in using up, *' Johnny 
Calvin and his boys,^^ especially as no subject 
is better for popularity, than a Camp Meetmg. 
He gave us accordingly, first, tiiat affecting story 
of Calvin and Servetus, in which the latter 
figured to-day, like a Christian Confessor and 
Martyr, and the former as a diabolical per- 
secutor, many moving incidents being intro- 
duced, not found in history. Judging from the 
frequency of the deep groans, loud amens, and 
noisy hallelujahs ot the congregation during 
the narrative, had Calvin suudcnly thrust in 
among us his hatchet face and goat*s beard, 
be would have been hissed and pelted, nay 
possibly been lynched, while the excellent 
Servetus would have been hoisted on our 
shoulders, and feasted in the tents on fried haoi, 
cold chicken fixins, and horse sorrel pies ! 
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. Here is a specimen of Mr. B ^"s roode of 

exciting triumphant exclamations, ^^amens,^ 
groans, &c. agamst Calvin and bis followers :-* 



** Dear sisters, don't you love the 
tender little habies, that hang on your parental 
bosoms t (amen !) yes, I know you do, (amen ! — 
amen!) yes, I Imow! I know it (amen! amen! 
halleltgah I) now don*t it make your parental 
hearts throb with anguish to think those dear little 
infiintile darlings might bo some day burning 
brush, and fall into the flames and be burned to 
death ! (deep groans) yes, it does, it does ! But 
oh ! sisters, oh ! mothers ! how can you think your 
babies mightn't get religion and die, and bo 
burned for ever and ever 1 (the Lord forbid — amen 
— groans) but oho, only think — only think, oh ! 
would you ever have had them darling little suck- 
lings bom if you had a known they were to be 
biuned in a brush heap ? (no-no, groans — shrieks) 
what, what — what \ if you had foreknouon they 
must have gone to hell ! (oho ! oh ! amen) and 
does anybody think He is such a t3rraut as to make 
spotless, inuocent babies just to damn them ? (no ! 
in a voice of thunder) no, sisters ! no ! — no !* 
mothei's ! no ! — No I sinnas, no 1 1 — He airCt such a 
tyrant ! let John Calvin bum, torture and roast, 
but he never foreordained babies as Calvin says, to 
damnation ! (damnation echoed by hundreds) hal- 
lelujah ! 'tis a ^ee salvation ! — Glory ! a free 

salvation 1 (Here Mr. B battered the rail of 

the pulpit with his fists, and kicked the bottom 
with his feet — ^many screamed — some cried amen 1 
—others groaned and hissed — and more than a 
dozen females of two opposite colours, rose and 
clapped their hands) — ^no— no ! His a free salva- 
tion 1 away with Calvin 1 'tis for all, all— aW / yes, 
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bhont it out I olap on 1 rejoioe 1 rejoioe 1 obo 1 oh I 
Binucro, Binnen^ sinneiiB^ oho, oh** &0. &0. 

There was maintained for some time the 
most edifying uproar of shouting, bellowing, 
crying, clapping and stamping, mingled with 
hysterical laugning, termed out there ** holy 
laughing,^ and even dancing and barking I 
called also ^'holy** — ^till at the partial subsidence 
of the Bedlam, the orator resumed his elo- 
quence : I will not, however, follow him. 

In the afternoon another preacher occupied 
the pulpit. — He was like our old friend Billy 
Dawson of Leeds, rather figurative, and dra- 
matic. His sermon would be far too long to 
give entire — ^here is a mere specimen of it. The 
reader must imagine the action :— - 

'' And ain t it, ye men of yards and measures, 
pliilosophical to make a noise about religious 
liberty — (Amen — yes) — ^yes, yes! and I aint 
ashamed to rejoioe and diout aloud ! Aye — as 
long as the prophet was ordered to stamp with 
his foot. I will stamp with my foot (here he 
stamped till the platform trembled for its safety, 
and to smite with the hand,) I will smite with my . 
hand (slapping alternate hands on alternate 
thighs)— yes 1 and I will shout too I — and cry 
aloud and spare not — gloiy 1- for ever 1 

" And therefore, my dear brethren and sisters, 
let us walk worthy of our vocation, not with the 
natural legs of the physical corporation, but in the 
apostolical way with the metaphysical and figura- 
tive legs of the mind^ — (here the orator caught 
some one smiling.) — ^Take care, sinner, take care, — 
curl not the scornful nose— Fm willing to be a fool 
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for religion*8 sake, — ^but tiirn up not the sconiful 
nose — do its minister no harm I — Sinners ! murk 
mc ! in jon deep and tangled grove, where tall 
aspiring trees wave their green and lofty heads in 
the free air of balmy skies — there, sinners, an hour 
ago, when the sonorous horn called on our em- 
iKittlod hosts to go to private prayer 1 an ho\ir ago 
in yonder grove I knelt and prayed for you I 
(hooh !)— yes 1 I prayed some poor soul might be 
given for my hire 1 and He promised me one ! — 
(Glory 1 glory ! — ah 1 give him one I) Laughing 
sinner I — ^take care I — I'll liave you I (Gmnt it — 
amen I oooho !) Look out I Tm going to Rre 1 
(assuming tlie attitude of rifle shooting,) — ^bang 1 
— may He send that through your heart 1 may it . 
pierce clean home t)u*ough joints and man*ow 1 — 
and let all the people say — Amen 1*' 

And bore ''Amen*^ ttas said, not in the 
sarae style of the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
Cathedral, bo assured ; but whether the spiri- 
tual bullet hit the chap aimed at, I never 
learned ; if it did, his groans were inaudible 
in the alarming thunder of the Amen. 

But the finest performance was to be at 
night, and at the blast of the tin horn, we as- 
sembled in the hope to have a '* good time." 
For, 1, all day preparation had been making for 
the night ; and the actors seemed evidently in 
restraint as in mere rehearsal : 2. the night 
suits scenes and displays of any kind better : 
but, 3. the African was to preach ; and Hu- 
mour had said ^*he was a most powerful 
bi^ preacher as could stir folks up mighty 
q^uick, and use up the ole feller in less than no 
time,'' 
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After prefatory hymns and prayers, and 
pithy exhortations by several brother? of the 
Circassian creed, oyir dusky divine, the Bever- 
end Julius Cscsar Hannibal something, com- 
menced his sermon, founded on tho battle be- 
tween David and Goliath. I shall greatly con- 
dense it, altliou^ih the comedy or mellow- 
drama, (for it greatly mellowed and rolaxcd 
the muscles) — required for its entire action an 
hour. There was, indeed, a prologue ; but the 
rest was mainly dialogue, in which Mr. Hain 
— ^yes, I remember that was his name — won- 
derfully personated all the different speakers, 
varying his tone, manner, attitude, &c., as 
varying characters and circumstances demanded. 
I fear much of the spirit has evaporated in this 
condensation, but that evil is unavoidable. 



The Rev J. C. H. Haines Sermon. 

" BiiUTiiURN and Sistum, — *tcntion 1 if you pleases 
%vhilc I want you for to understand this here bat- 
tul most purtiklar zact, or may bo you moughtn*t 
comprehend *um. Furat place, Vm g>\'yin' to en- 
deavour to sarcumscribe, fu*8t do 'casliion of this 
^ero battiil : second place, do 'comdashins of de ar- 
mies : third place, tho folkses as was gwyin to 
fite, and didu*t want to, and some did : and last 
and fourth place, I*m gwyin for to show purtiklar 
*zact them as fit juul^ and git victory, and git 
killed. 

" 'Tention 1 if yon pleases, while I sarcumscribo 
de *casiou of this hero battul. Bruthum and Sis- 
tum, you see them there hethun Fillystines, wliat 
wiu'Vt circiuncised, they wants to fetch King Sol 
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and his *ar folks for to make *um slave. And so 
th^ comes down to pick a quorl, and begins a 
totm off all their cawn, and wouldn't low 'urn to 
make no hoes to hoe 'um, nor no homnee. And 
that 'ar, you see, sticks in King Solses gizzard ; 
and he upe and says, says he» ' I'm not gwyin to 
be used up that *ar way by them imcircumsized 
bethim Fillystines, and let them tote off our folkscs 
cawn to chuck to their hogs, and take away our 
hoes, so we can't hoe 'um — and so, Jonathan, well 
drum up, and list sodjurs, and tiy 'um a battul 1' 
and then King Sol and his 'ar folks, they goes up, 
and the hethun and their*n comes down and makes 
war : and this is the 'casion why they fit. 

" Tention 1' 'gain, if you pleases. I'm gwyin, 
in the next place secondly, to show the 'comda- 
taons of this here battul, which was so feshin like. 
The Fillystincs — they had thor army up thar on a 
mounting, and King Sol — ^he liad his'n, over thar, 
like, across a brook^ amoss like that a one thar 
(pointing), — and it was chuck full of sling rock 
(stones) c^l along on the bottom. And so they 
was both on 'um camped out ; this, a one on this 
*ar side, and t'other on t*other, and the lilly brook 
between um,^— and them's the 'comdoshins. 

" Tention I once more again, as caze next place 
thirdly, I'm a gwyin to give purtiklar zact 'count 
of some folkses what fit, and some didn't wont to. 
And, lubly siunahs, may be your minds um, as 
how King Sol and his sobjurs was pepper not for 
fite when he fuss liss him ; but now, lubly sin- 
mhB, when they gets up to the Fillystinesf, they 
cools off mighty quick, I tell you I Cioze why 1 I 
tell you 1 Why, caze a grate^ big, ugly olo giant, 
with grate big eyes, so fiishin, (the reverend gen- 
tleman made giant^ eyes here) — ^he cums a ram* 
pin out a firont of them ar rigiments^ like the olo 
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devil a gwyin about like a halt-starved lion seekin 
to devour lubly sinnahs ! And he cum a jumpin* 
and a tearin* out, so &shion — (actions to suit) to 
get King Solses sobjurs to fite 'um juul: and 
King Sol, lastly, Bruthum and Sistum, ho gets 
sker'd mity quick, and he says to Jonathan and 
other big officers, says he, ' I aint a gwyin to lite 
timt grate big fellah I* and arter that they ups and 
says — ' We aint a gwyin to fite 'um nuther, *caze 
he*8 all kivered with sheetirun, and his bed's up 
so high we muss stand a boss back to reach 'um I' 
the jiunt he was so big 1 1 1 

" And then King Sol he quite down in the jaw, 
and he turn and ax if somebody wouldn*t hunt up a 
sobjur as would fite juul with 'um ; and he give 
'um his dawtah, the prinsuss, for wife, and make 
'um king's son-in-law. And den one ole koi*otur, dcy 
call him Abnah, he comes up and says to Sol so : 
— ' Please your majiste, sir, I kin git a young fel- 
lah to fite 'um,' says he. And Abnah tells how 
Davy had jist rid up in his carriage, and left 'um 
with de man wat tend do hossis — ^and how he 
beam Davy a quorl'n with his brudders and a 
wantun to fite the jiant. Then King Sol he feel 
mighty glad, I tell you, sinnahs, and he make 'um 
bring 'um up, and King Sol he begins a talkin' 
so, and Davy, he ansurs so : — 

" ' What's your name, lilly fellah V 

" ' I was krissened Davy.' 

" * Whose your fiirder ]* 

" ' They call um Jesse.' 

" ' What you foliar for livin T 

" ' I tend my larder's sheep. 

" ' What you kum arter 1 Ain't you affeered of 
that 'ar grate, ugly, ole jiant up thar, lilly Davy )* 

'^ ' I kum to see arter my udder brudders, and 
bring um in our carriage some cheese and mutton, 
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and somo clean shirt and trousnr, and luvve t*othor 
onoB washed ; and when I kum I hear ole Goliawh 
a hollerin out for sumboddy to kum and fite jiaut 
with um ; and all the solars round tliar they bo- 
gins to make traks mighty quick, I tell you, please 
yoiur majiste, sir, for thar tents ; but, says I, what 
you run for 1 I'm not a gwyin for to nm away. If 
King Sol wants some Ix^y for to fite the jiant, 1*11 
fit um for um.' 

" * I'm mighty feercd, lilly Davy, you too Icctal 
for um.' 

• " ' No, King Sol, I km lick um. One day I 
gets asleep ahind a rock, and out kums a lion and 
a bawr, and begins a totin' off a lily lam ; and 
when I hecm um roarin' and pawin' about, I nibs 
my eyes and sees um gwyin to the mountains, and 
I arter, and kotched, and kill \\m both with no 
gun nor sword, and I bring back poor lilly lam. 
I kin lick de Goliawh, I toll you^ plcese yoiu* ma- 
jiste, sir.' 

" Then King Sol he worry glad, and pat um on 
the head, and calls um ' lilly Davy,' and wants to 
put on um his own armur, made of bi*ass and sheet 
inm, and to take his sword ; but Davy didn't liko 
um, but said he'd trust to his sling. And then he 
goes put to fite the ole jiunt, and this ar brings me 
to the fourth and last dewislnm of our sarmun. 

" 'Tention once mora agin for lass time, as I'm 
gwyin to give most i)ai*tik]arest, 'zacktcst, 'zacktcst 
'count of the juul at ween lilly Davy and ole 
Goliawth, the jiant, to show, lubly sinnah 1 how 
the Lord's pecpul, without no carnal gim nor 
sword, can fite ole Beelzybub, and knock um over 
with the sling rock of prayer, as lilly Davy knock 
over Goliawth with hissin out of the brook. 

" And to lustenit the juul and make um spikus, 
111 show 'zactly how they talked, and jawed^ and 
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fit it all out ; and so ole Goliawh, when he 
Ddxy a kummun, he hoUars out so, and lillj Davj 
ho 8ay back so : — 

" ' What you kum for, KUy Jew f 

"'What I kum fori jovCll find out might/ 
quick, I tell you, I kum for fite juul * 

<' ' Huhh 1 huhh 3 haw ! — ^tink Fm a gwyin to 
fito puttee lilly baby 1 I want Sol, or Abnah, or 
a bi«j soljur man * 

** * Hole your jaw — 1*11 make you laugh t'other 
side, do grizzle-grazzle, 'rectly. — Fm man enough 
for l)iggcst jiuut Fillystine.* 

" * Go away, poor lilly boy ! go home, lilly baby, 
to your muddcr, and git sugar plum 1 — ^I no want 
kill putteo lilly boy 1——' 

" * Kum on !— dou*t bo afeai'd 1 — don't go for to 
run away I 1*11 ketch you and lick you I* 

" * You d ^n leetel rascal I I'll koss you Ly 

all our gods ! — I'll cut out your sassy tonguo— I'll 
break your blackguard jaw — I'll rip you up, and 
gil) um to tho dogs and crows—' 

"'Don't kuss so, olo Golly! I s'posed you 
wanted to fite juul — so kum on with yoiur ole iron 
pot on — ^you'll got bellyful mighty quick ^ 

** * You nasty leotal rascal, I'll kum and kill you 
dead as chopped sassudgo.' 

Here the preacher represented the advaneo 
of the parties, and gave a florid and wonder- 
fully effective description of the closing act, 
partly by words, and partly by pantomime; 
exhibiting innumerable marchings and counter- 
marchings to get to windward, and all the pos* 
turcs, and gestures, and defiances, till at last 
he personated David, putting his hand into a 
bag for a stone ; and then, making his cotton 
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liandkercbief into a sling, be whirled rt with 
fury half a dozen times ronnd bis bead, and 
tben let fly witb much skill at Goliath, and 
at the same instant halloing with the frenzy 
of a madman, ** Hurraw for lilly Davy f At 
that cry he with his left hand struck liimself a 
Tiolont slap on tho forehead, to represent the 
blow of the sling stone hitting the giant ; and 
tben in person of Goliath he dropped quoii 
dead upon the platform, amid the deafening 
plaudits of the congregation; all of whom, 
some spiritually, some carnally, took up the 
preacher 8 triumph shout — 

'* Hurraw for lilly Davy T 

How the Rev. Mr. Ilain made his exit from 
the boards I could not see — ^perhaps be rolled 
or crawled off. But be did not suffer decapi- 
tation, like *^ole Golly,^* since in ten minutes 
his woolly pate suddenly popped up among the 
other sacred heads that were visible over the 
front railing of the rostrum, as all kept waving 
to and fro in the wild tossings of religious 
pbrenzy. 

Scarcely had the excitement terminated than 
it was renewed by another speaker, who leaped 
on the stand. This gentleman seemed deter- 
mined to keep the steam up, for bo at once 
commenced with : — 

'' Yes, siuuers t you*ll all have to fall and bo 
knocked down some time or nuthor like the great 
giant wc*vo hcem tell on, when tho Lord*s servants 
come and fight agin you. Oho, siunei-s 1 I hope as 
yottll be knocked down to-night — uow^ this mo- 
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mcnty and afore you die and go to judgment. And 
Yfhat a time therell be then 1 You*ll see all these 
here trees, and them *are stars, and yonder silver 
moon afire, and all the alliments a meltin* and 
runnin* down with fervent heat ; and the trumpet 
a soundin*^ and the dead a risin*^ and all on us. 
a flyin'." 

Just at this moment a terrifio cry from 
another part of the Camp startled me, and I 
rushed in the direction from whence it pro- 
ceeded. There was great confusion, which was 
caused by a wish to see a stout follow lying on 
the straw in the pen, a little to my left, groan- 
ing and praying, and yet kicking away as if 
struggling with a sturdy antagonist. Near him 
were several men and women at prayer, and 
one or more whispering in his ear ; while on a 
small stump above stood a person superintend- 
ing the contest, so as to ensure victory to the 
right party. Now the prostrate man, who, like 
a spirited tom-cat, seemed to fight best on his 
back, was no other than a celebrated bully of 
the neigbbourhood, well known as* " Rowdy 
Bill;^' and this being reported through the 
congregation, a rush had taken place by which 
lie was nearly overturned. I contrived, how- 
ever, to get a good place, edged in among 
others, but enabled to have a pretty fair view 
of matters. 

About this time the superintendent, in a 
very loud voice, cried out, " Let him alone, 
mothers ! let him alone, sisters — keep on pray- 
ing ! — it's a hard fight — ^the devil's got a tight 
grip yet ! He don't want to lose poor Bill— 
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but be II let go soon — Bill's getting tbe better 
on him fast !•- pray away." 

Bowdy Bill, be it known, was famous as a 
frouger, and so expert was he in putting out 
eyes with his thumb nail that, in a few mo* 
ments, he generally deprived his adversary of 
sight, and made him cry peccavi. Indeed, 
could he on the present occasion liave laid hold 
of his unseen foe^s head (flpiritually we mean) 
he would (figuratively of course) soon have 
caused him to ease off or let go entirely his 
metaphorical grip* So, however, thou;;ht one 
frienu in the assembly — BilKs wife. For Bill 
was a man after her own heart ; and she often 
said, that *^with fair play she sentimentally 
allowed her Bill could lick ar a man in the 
Varsel world, and his weight in wild cats to 
boot." Hence the kind-hearted creature, hear- 
ing that Bill was actually fighting with the 
devil, had pressed in from the outskirts to eee 
fair play. But now hearing Bill was in reality 
down, and apparently undermost, and above all, 
the words of the superintendent declaring that 
the fiend had a tight grip of the poor fellow, 
her excitement would no longer be controlled ; 
and collecting her vocal energies, she screamed 
out her common exhortation to Bill, and which, 
when heeded, had heretofore secured him im- 
mediate victories — ** Grouge him, Billy, — ^gouge 
him, Billy, — youffe him.*** 

This spirited exclamation was immediately 
adopted by Billys cronies and partisans ; some, 
however, out of a spirit of diaoolical sport, ex- 
claimed, " Bite h^m, devil — bite him* Upon 
which the faithful wife in a tone of voice tliat 
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beggars description reiterated her, ** Gouge 
him/' &;o., in which she was again joined by 
her husband^s allies, and that to the alarm of 
his invisible foe, for Bill now rose to bis knees, 
and on uttering some mystic jargon symptomatic 
of conversion, he was said to have ^^ got reli- 
gion,^ — and then all his new friends and spi* 
ritual guides united in fresh prayers and shouts 
of thanksgiving. 

There were many other such scenes as these, 
but I soon had enough of them, and left the 
camp. Next day (as I was told by an eye- 
witness, and in triumph,) the new converts, 
araouiUing to more tb<an two hundred, were 
all paraded and marched round the camp 
grounds under the appellation of ^^ Virgins fol- 
lowing the Lamb," after which they were en- 
rolled and acknowledged as ^^ trophies snatched 
from Satan.^ It being impossible, therefore, 
to gainsay facU^ I was constrained, spite of my • 
latent hostility to certain Big Meetings, to ac- 
knowledge to my friend, who insisted on my 
immediate and honest answer that :— 

A camp meeting was, all things considered, 
the very best contrivance and means for making 
the largest number of converts in the shortest 
possible time; and also for enlarging most 
speedily the bounds of a Church Visible and 
Militant. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Rev. John Overton Choules, d.d. of Nbw- 

rouT — Rhode Island. 

During a brief and remarkably pleasant visit 
which, abont seven years ago, I paid to some 
friends in Boston, I took the opportnnity of 
paying my respects as a fellow countryman to 
the then British Consul there. I confess. I 
am not much in the habit of attending to such 
like matters of etiquette, at least, so my ac- 

Juaintance tell me, but at this particular period 
was urged to the courtesy by the remembranco 
that many years before 1 had read with great 
pleasure, " Highways and Byeways," by Mr. 
Thomas Colley Grattan, and by the knowledge 
that that gentleman, now the representative of 
the majesty of Old England, in the capital of 
^ew England, was the author of that and 
many other equally popular works. 

At that time Air. Grattan, in his blended 
character of consul and literary man, was in 
the habit of giving some of the snuggest little 
dinners imaginable, where one was sure of 
meeting some of the best men, either resident 
in the neighbourhood, or travellers brought 
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down whilst on the wing. On a certain even- 
ing, too, in every week, there was a soiree at his 
house, when the rooms were filled with half the 
beauty and talent of Boston. On such occa- 
sions you might see the witty and brilliant 
Madame Galderon de la Barca — ^formerly Miss 
Inglis, the authoress of that charming work, 
*^ Life iu Mexico/^ enchaining a little circle 
of admiring listeners by her sparkling conver- 
sation. Lounging on a fauteuil, the very in- 
carnation of brilhant dandyism, with ^* hya* 
cynthine curls," might have been observed N. 
P. Willis, now and then uttering a pungent 
pleasantry, or sipping Roman Puncn with 
genuine gusto. Occasionally Longfellow, brisk 
and buoyant, flitted tlirouga the crowd, dis- 
pensing smiles, and bestowing bows. Here in 
a corner rai<4ht be noticed a group to whom 
Edwin P. Whipple, tie critic of America, with 
'^ large grey eyes, ' was expounding sesthetics — » 
and there James T. Fields, (him of whom 
Miss Mitford speaks so glowingly) would be, 
with sparkling eyes and laughing face perplex- 
ing a ^^ charmed cirdo^^ with puns, or damagin;;; 
their sides by a fire o( double en entendre. And 
there, too, threading with an easy grace through 
every one of the many pleasant mazes was Mr. 
Thomas GoUey Grattan himself the admired 
of the ladies, the friend of the gentlemen, and 
the favourite of every body. 

This is not exactly the place for a pen and 
ink sketch of Mr. Grattan, but I cannot avoid 
saying that a more agreeable companion I never 
met. Brilliant in conversation, affable in de- 
meanour, and possessing a taste in all relating 
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to the Fine Arts, such as I have seldom seen 
equalled, he was, in Boston, like his illustrious 
countrjinan Moore, ^^ the favourite of all cir- 
cles, and the idol of his own.^ Every English- 
man who has occasion to meet Mr. Grattan 
will concur in my less hij;h flown pano^'yric, 
that he was anion ^rst the most en^agin^ of 
gentlemen, and the most courteous of consuls. 

But I am travelling somewhat out of the 
record, so let mo^ in sporting phrase, ^^iry 
back.*^ 

It is a tremendously hot day in Boston, the 
thermometer standing at somewhere about 96'' 
in the shade, people in the streets are gasping 
hke fishes on hot brands in the sunshine — but 
if am cool enough, for in the well-api)ointcd 
green shaded dining-room of Air. Grattan, my- 
self, and half a dozen other ^^ diners out,^* are 
seated round the consults hospitable table cloth. 
There is Willis, his taper fingers playing with 
the stem of a champagne glass, as though it 
were a pen, and he meditating an article as 
sparkling and effervescent as the li(|uid whose 
^ beaded bubbles are waking" in the thin- 
lipped crystal. There is little Day, precise 
and somewhat portly, a personification of his 
own ^^ Hints on Etiquette." There is Good- 
rich, with high intellectual forehead and spec- 
tacle-shaded eyes looking grave as Peter Parley 
— ^his own alia^ and, — but I am interrupted 
in my catalogue of the company by a aew 
comer, who enters the room during the ^ fish^"^ 
apparently much to the satisfactioa of every 
one presents 
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Let me 8oe if I con take a full length sketch 

of him. 

He is an Enp^lishman — ^that one may safely 
swear to. *^ Briton" is stamped on every thing 
belon/^ingto him, from cranium to ot caleis. I 
do not mean to say that the gentleman is *^ John 
Bullish" — not a bit of it. ^ To mv mind that 
phrase always conveys the idea of fat vulgarity, 
and such is by no means what I wish the 
reader to understand. I mean that about our 
new friend there was that air of heartiness — 
that absence of affectation, or of any thing 
small or paltry, which always characterizes a 
well-bred Englishman; and the complexion, 
the figure, the whole man, in fact, had, if I 
may so speak, a national individuality about it. 
If I had met the gentleman at the North Pole, 
supposing a Polar expedition of pleasure a pos* 
sioiiity, I should naturally have hailed him 
with an invitation to beefsteaks and Burton. 

'* Mr. Ghoules, let me make you acquainted 
with a countryman of yours," said Mr. Grattan, 
introducing me to the very cordial-looking 
stranger. We could not very well shake 
hands over the salmon, though I fancy both of 
us would have liked to do so ; and we were 
acquainted accordingly. 

Air. Choulcs was a gentleman whose personal 
appearance would have struck one anywhere. 
He was rather below the medium height, fat, 
and stout. I may say, in the language of JBar- 
clay, not Barclay, the lexicographer, but Bar- 
clay, the brewer of "extra stout," — that is, 
he had an extensive surface of black satin 
waistcoat, and was evidently altogether a gen- 
ie 2 
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tleman of a *^ full habit," but the adipose mat- 
ter was good solid stuff— healthy-looKing and 
bard — ^natural, and not acquired tissue, and 
therefore quite orthodox, especially as its owner 
belonged to ^* the cloth." 

But the head chiefly engaged attention. It 
was one of the most striking I had ever wit- 
nessed, and I have seen a few fine brain-cases 
in my time. The forehead was amazingly 
developed, combining in an extraordinary de- 
gree the three great physical requisites of supe- 
riority — ^height, breadth, and general symmetry. 
It resembled Robert Hall's, or rather, it seemed 
to be a cross between those of Robert Hall and 
Daniel Webster. Had the cavernous eyes of 
the latter been at its base, the resemblance 
would have been very striking indeed. *^ Aye, 
aye," said I to myself, ^Uhere's some stuff 
there." This lofty brow was beginning to 
lose some of its slightly curling dark brown hair, 
but this was plenty enough on the temples and 
behind. The eyes were small, and they twinkled 
— ^yes, absolutely twinkled — behind a pair of 
gold bowed spectacles, which sat so naturally 
on the rather small and not aquiline nose, that 
they seemed quite natural to, and a part of, the 
face. The mouth was small and peculiar, with 

Sood nature, sarcasm, seriousness, and sly 
umour lurking all round it. Then the chin 
was well shaped, and double, and bordered 
with an inverted arch, formed by a continua- 
tion of whiskers, which lay half buried in the 
recesses of a white neckcloth. There, reader, 
is, as well as I can sketch it, a similitude of 
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the outward tabernacle of Mr. Clionles, I saj 
il/r., for he was not a D.D. at that time* 

We very soon got acquainted, for it turned 
out that we were natives of the same English 
city. He knew many of my friends ; I knew 
some of his, and after dinner we fell a-talkiujBT 
of old places and old things at a great rate ; old 
books, too, about which I found he knew a 
great deal more than I did, and I fancied I was 
pretty well posted up on that score, formed a 
subject of talk ; and, in short, we got quite at 
home with each other. 

But I was destined to be more at home still ; 
for, as I was about to depart for my quarters 

in Place, my new-found friend said, 

with such a heartiness, that it carried its own 
evidence with it — 

^^ Come and spend the evening with me, at 
Jamaica Plains. We'll give you a bed, and 

we'll have a talk about old B ." And the 

eyes looked so radiantly good humoured oter 
the gold bowed spectacles, and there was so 
much genuine, frank hospitality in the whole 
face, that 1 felt no inclination to refuse ; and 
go I did. 

A pretty place was that Jamaica Plains. I 
see it now, though thousands of miles away. 
There is the pretty cottage, with its verandah 
on a ^recn bank in A'ont. On one side and be- 
hind It a garden laden with flowers and fruit, 
and just far enough from the road to possess 
an air of seclusion. Then the nicely furnished 
parlour, with its books, and little elegancies 
and evidences of female taste everywhere ; and 
the creeping plants at the windows, with but- 
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terllies glancing through their fluttering foliage; 
and trumpet vines, with bumming birds dart- 
ing round their swinging bells. Then the 
study, with its wealth of books — ^books of all 
kinds— old books, new books, giant quartos, and 
dwarfish duodecimos, and the usual amount of 
scholarly litter. Yes, I must add that ; but 
such confusion makes a very pleasant sort of 
change to me, at least, who am nervously ab- 
horrent of having things put tidy in such a 
place by profane bands. 

A pleasant welcome, and a hearty one, had 
I from the inmates of the quiet home of my 
new Old England friend. Beneath its roof I 
made several valuable acquaintance, *' some of 
whom remain even until this day.^ Well do I 
remember the wanderings by the fine pond, 
which we in England should dignify by thq 
title of a lake. In short, what of that visit do 
I forget ? 

Mr. Ghoules was at that time pastor of the 
diurch in Jamaica Plains. Soon afterwards he 
relinquished his charge there, and removed to 
his present place of residence. But I am anti- 
cipating. 

Circumstances rendered it necessary for me 
to visit England, and I lost sight of Mr. Ghoules 
for nearly six years. One day, however, as I 
was strolling through the Crystal Palace, in 
the Micawberish hope of some acquaintance 
;' turning up"" to join me in my ramble, I saw 
in the distanced figure which appeared familiar. 
Presently it turned, and a ^* streak^ of sunlight 
falling on the gold bowed spectacles, flashed 
back every thing on my recollection. Sure 
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enough it was Dr. Ghoules. Three young ^eib- 
tlemen were with him, hanging on to his skirts, 
as he strode along, catalogue iniiand, every now 
and then glancing anxiously after them, seem- 
ingly in fear lest they should be absorbed in 
the vast crowd. I said nothing till he came' 
. to where I was standing, near the *^ Greek 
Slave,^ and then claimed acquaintance. He 
remembered me in an instant — ^people say he 
never forgets any thing. 

^^Oh, my dear fellow,^ he exclaimed, and 
then came double-handed shakes, and conCTa- 
tulations, and I was happy. It happened tnat 
day that he had to dine with him Dr. Harris, 
the celebrated author of *^ Mammon,^ and Dr« 
Price, the able editor of the ^* Eclectic Beview," 
both his early friends, and twlens tolem^ I 
must dine with them too, and so I did. Harris 
was brilliant, Price learned, and Ghoules both, 
and that night, when I lay down, I took up 
the saying of the Arab, feeling that I had had 
/ a luckv day, and exclaimed, ^* God be praised 
— ^a white stone!" 

* * * * 4^ 

« « « « 

« « « » » 

One morning as I was sitting alone in my 
room in Brooklyn looking over the splendid 
Bay of New York, and watching hundreds of 
vessels passing between Long Island shore and 
the City of Manhattan, I took it into myhead 
to pay a visit to Newport, and thanks to steam, 
the two hundred and odd miles were soon tra- 
velled over. 

A pretty place is Newport, lying as it does 
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on the waters of Narragansett Bay : from its 
lon^ main street you ascend a gentle hill lined 
with beautiful residences — cross a breezy down, 
and then the broad Atlantic lies all before you, 
dashing against the bold picturesque coast, or 
gently surging on the superb beach— 

^ Where the sick one roams^ 
And the sentimental reads ; 
Where the ocean goes to cast her foam, 
And the widow — ^to cast her weeds." 

Brighton is not to be compared with it; 
neither is there a single watering place on the 
English coast worthy of being mentioned in 
thiD same breath as Newport : but I am not 
about describing the place, and therefore cease 
to be topogniphical. 

Sunday morning in Newport, 

"Sweet day ! 'so calm — so cool — so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.* " 

How Sabbatic is the stillness of this New Eng- 
land town. Few are the sounds that float in 
the summer calm — only the song of the robin, 
or the shrill chirp of the bob-o-link, or the 
rustling of the leaves of tho clustering elms. 
Far away the blue sea dances in sunshine, the 
waves flecked with foam, where some bold 
headland juts far out into the water in a series 
of unconnected crags ; and on the surface of 
the waves 
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The white-wing^ barks go dancing on»'* 
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It is ten of the clock, and from the bell tur« 
rots of the various churches issue tintinabulary 
invitations to church. Even in this compara* 
tively small town there are different sects, but 
we hear that a fine spirit of unanimity prevails.. 
*^ Which is Dr. Ghoules^s church T we ask of 
a passer by : he directs us to the northern part 
of the town, and following the path indicated 
by his finger we soon pass the quaint old State 
Plouse, (in the which is Stuart^s fine painting 
of Washington) and the Quaker'^s Meeting 
House, a groat barn-looking building, arriv- 
ing at an edifice which, after everlasting white 
wooden porticos, and churehes of all descrip- 
tions of architecture, blended into one incon- 
gruous whole, quite refreshes us — for it is brown 
and gothic, — and really appears like a place 
dedicated to the worship of God. 

Folks in England would stare to see a Bap- 
tist chapel, or church, as it is called in America, 
with buttress, and belfry and tower. Yet here 
were all three. In the Old Country it would 
have assuredly been taken for the parish 
church, or a chapel of ease, at least. As I 
said, it was a handsome structure of the (xothio 
Order of Architecture. It stood in a com- 
manding situation at the head of a small street, 
and in front of it was a burying ground, in 
which lay some of the old Governors of the 
State. Clear and sharp rang out the tones of 
the bell, and multitudes of persons were as- 
cending the stone steps and entering the House. 
I followed their example, and was cour- 
teously shown a seat. 

If i had been pleased with the exterior of 
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the cliurcb, its inside gratified me still more. 
It consisted of a very large oblonj;; it was lofty 
and with galleries running round all four of the 
sides. At the north end was a splendid or^an, 
in a gothic case. The pulpit was handsome — 
of mahogany, highly polished, and like Ameri- 
can pulpits in general, placed on a raised and 
carpetted platform, on which also was a sofa 
for the use of the minister. A large window, 
stained green, behind the pulpit, shed a grateful 
light on the interior, and side windows with 
blinds, allowed for the admission of air and the 
exclusion of too-brilliant sunshine. The fronts 
of the galleries were adorned with panels and 
quatre toils, and the facings of the pews below 
were of a gothic design. The aisles were car- 
petted, and altogether a handsome church ; 
and one more in character as a whole it would 
be difficult to find. When full, I should sup- 
pose it might contain about twelve hundred 
persons. 

The congregation was numerous and highly 
respectable. Like individuals, I always fancy 
congregations have distinctive characters — ^and 
certainly Dr. Ghoules'^s hearers were a most 
intellectual looking set of folks. Some one, I 
forget who, says, ^^that a minister makes a con- 
gregation," and I believe it, for I can generally 
predicate of the preacher from a glance at his 
assembled people. This may be fancy, or it 
may not be : I leave the reader to determine. 

The bell ceased to toll, and the organist 
played a voluntary very nicely : as soon as the 
tones of the instrument died away the minister 
rose, engaged in a brief introductory prayer. 
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and then gave out a hymn. Now I am some^ 
what particular in the matter of hyumology, 
hoth as regards the hymn itself, and the har- 
mony of " giving it out,^ as it is called, and 
nothing offends me more than to hear the 
glowin/:: inspirations of Watts or Doddridge, 
or Wesley nmrdered by the reader. With a 
deep, musical voice, which testified of the am- 
ple chest from whence it came, Dr. Choules 
read, as I have seldom beard read, that glorious 
stave commencing — 

<* There is a land of pui*e delight** 

There was no pedantry — ^no affectation — ^but 
the words of the author had justice done them 
in their recital, and, as I listened, new beauties 
struck me in what from childhood has been to 
me an ever beautiful lyric. The whole hynm 
read, it was sung through by the choir, a very 
effective one. By-the-way I greatly admire 
the American stylo of hymn singing — the dis- 
tinct enunciation of the words — the varied em- 
phases on lines embodying various sentiments 
— the feeling which pervades the strain charms 
me. Then was read a d&aptcr in the Bible, in 
which the same excellent reading gave, as it 
were, an added meaning to the text. Dr« 
Choules is, indeed, an admirable reader. We 
well remember on one occasion hearing him in 
Highbury Chapel, BristoK when a lady who 
sat next us whispered in our ear, as the doctor 
was reading the 107th Psalm — " How beauti- 
fully he reads,^^ and she was right. She had 
beard some American divines, and had exceed* 
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ingly disliked their nasal pronunciation — ^and 
was somewhat surprised to find no traces of it 
in our subject. Well, — ^the chapter ended, 
came the Prayer. 

And this was just what a prayer should be, 
calm, earnest, intensely devotional, and suited 
to *^ all kinds and conditions of men." It was 
appealing to God, instead of talking at him. 
Ihere were no stereotyped phrases, and no 
offensive familiarities* Hot was it too long ; 
the effect was not destroyed by vain repetitions 
or inappropriate supplications. 

Another hymn, and then the sermon com- 
menced. 

Should any one go to Dr. Ghoulos*s church 
in the expectation of hearing what is called a 
" showy" sermon, he will be most assuredly 
disappointed ; but if he likes a discnurse which 
is permeated and penetrated with such glorious 
writers as Jeremy Taylor, Baxter, Home^ 
Adams — pure wells of Iheology undefiled — he 
will sit under the shadow of the Dr.'s pulpit 
with great delight, and find the fruit there very 
pleasant unto his taste. There is a solidity 
about Ghoules*8 preaching — a strong earnest- 
ness ; if there bo a hidden meaning iu his text 
he will surely elicit it, and place it so plainly 
before his hearers that he who runs may read. 
In every sentence the strong-minded theolo- 
gian, who does not choose to pin his faith to 
the sleeves of dead commentators, however 
-eminent, is perceptible. The Biblical scholar, 
too, shines out in every sermon. And yet 
there is no assumption of superior intelligence 
^r-tor one great charm of his sermons is their 
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simplicity, — I may add, their simple mndeur. 
On lie goes, occasionally referring to nis notes, 
without hesitation or embarrassment, blendincr 
all the portions into one harmonious whole, and 
then, when the dovetailing is complete, round- 
ing all with personal applications. Occasionally 
he treats one to admirable aphorisms — ^things 
which stick in the mind long after the Sabbath 
has do|)arted : and not unfrequently he rises in 
bold flights of eloquence. Of anecdote he is 
sparing ; but when he does introduce an illus* 
tration from actual everydav occurrences it 
invariably telb. No one can bear Dr. Choules 
without feeling convinced that he has studied 
in a good school ; and what better could have 
been than that in which his early days were 
spent ? Wo fancy that Robert Hall, and John 
Foster, and John Ryland were no bad patterns 
for the young preacher ; and at the feet of these 
Oamaliols he often sat. Thomas Roberts and 
John Harris, and many other gifted and emi- 
nent — some gone to their reward and others 
yet remaining — were among his companions 
and friends ; and he was and is worthy of such, 
and New En^^Iand may well be proud of pos- 
sessing within her borders one who, whilst 
revering her institutions, is so completely im- 
bued with the spirit of the best school of Old 
England's divines. 

Very pleasant is it for minister and people 
to dwell together in unity, and so I was glad 
to hear Dr. Choules, in the course of his sermon, 
allude to the fact of his having twenty-years 
before. first formed his connection with that 
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church;* "and, "" added the Dr., "in all that 
time, I do not know that any one has looked 
unkindly at me.** I can easily beh'eve this, for 
every one I met with spoke lovingly of Dr» 
Choules, and for his part, he somewhat re- 
minded me of GoldsmitVs village pastor, when- 
ever I saw him associated with his flock. 

It is not alone to the pulpit that Dr. Choules 
confines bis labours. He is a voluminous and 
indefatigable author. The " History of Mis- 
sions,** two bulky quartos ; the " liistory of 
the United States,' ditto ; a capital Editor of 
"Neele*8 Puritans,** of which the "North 
American Quarterly Review** says that it is 
" Edited bv Mr. Choules with marked ability ;'* 
and a whole host of other works, are from his 
prolific pen. For some years he edited a 
religious Annual and a religious Newspaper, 
contributing to each the best articles in them. 
He has travelled extensively; is a walking 
encyclopoedia, and withal as genial and buoyant 
in mind as a student fresh from college. Per- 
haps in the whole of the United States hia 
equal in knowledge of books, as well as of 
bookmakers, is not to be found. Show him an 
old edition, and, our life on it, he will tell you 
everything about it. Let him see a rare tome, 
and if there be another copy in existence, rely 
on it, he will tell you where it is to be found. 
His own library is, b^ far, the best private col- 
lection we met with m the States. It is pecu« 
liarly rich, as may be supposed, in theology ; 

* Th« Dr. left Newport for tome yean, and then, at the 
•araeMt reqaoft of the people, had renowed hU ooaneotioa 
with thvm. 
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in Cromwellian literature it surpasses any other 
we have seen anywhere ; and in the matter of 
old editions^ we should much like to have the 
contents of one peculiar corner. 

Lest it should be supposed that we have been 
over-laudatory, we will conclude this sketch of 
the Pastor of the Second Baptist Church of 
Newport, by quoting a sketch of the same sub- 
ject D^ another hand, which will throw some 
new lights on Dr. Ghoules's character, whilst 
it corroborates much of what we have said 
respecting him. It should be remarked, that 
the following appeared in the columns of the 
*' New York Mirror," of June 27, iSiC, from 
an anonymous hand : — the writer says, — 

" We are going to be diill— even duller tluin 
usual — for we are going to write about a man in 
whoso cliaractcr we cannot find a single point to 
laugh at. It is a mekiucholy foot, that the record - 
of virtuous conduct is the most tedious kind of 
narrative extant ; indeed, we will tell the reader 
as a profound secret (if he has not already dis- 
covered it), that the half-sister of Virtue was the 
mother of ongioai Dullness. Tlie llev. Dr. Choules 
is 08 well known in Now York as the Park fouu* 
taiu, so that it is needless to tell our readers that 
he is by bii*th an Enjrlishman, — though for many 
years a citizen of the United States, — and a Baptist 
elergrman. During a long and arduous ministry* 
among us, he lias gained the love of his flocks, and 
the esteem of all who know him. His cheerfulness 
and pleasantry are as proverbial as his piety and 
benevolence. He has not an iota of ascetism in 
his nature ; he believes with King David, that the 
i^'ays of religion are ' ways of pleasantness,' and not 
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cmly would he strew its path with roses, but hd 
would doprive them of their thorns. 

** Dr. Choules labours under a natural disability 
which is a great drawback to a iniuistcr*s success 
now-a-days — ^he cannot preach a good, dull, dozy 
sermon. We know several heavy-h<»uied Christians, 
with whom this is an objection ; men who have 
persuaded themselves that Sabbath afbcmoon- 
service was instituted for the pur|x)so of indulging 
in a pious »t€ista. But Dr. C. dissipates the delu- 
sion whci*ever he goes ; there is no sleeping under 
his preaching. His stylo and eloquence are like 
himself full of animation and enthusiasm ; and 
tliey who want to sleep had better stay at homo 
and read Blair*s Sennons. 

** Dr. Choules is as well-known in the literary 
world as any man. Not that he has like others a . 
book-making mania, but the coiTcctness of his taste 
and the soimdness of his judgment, together with 
his intimate acquaintance with the autiiors of this 
country and England, entitle him to the universal 
res^KKSt of literary men, aud give paramount im- 
portance to his opinions. No living man Iios more 
advanced the interest of struggling merit, wherever 
he could find it, and ho always is finding it some- 
where. How many men in tiiis city owe their 
success in life and their popularity as much to his 
exertions as their own. Can any one recollect a . 
time when he had not a protege ] Some budding 
eminence, ambitious of fame, is always hanging on 
to his skirts, and he was never known to cost one 
off; he not only inculcates good in others, but 
does it himself. He is altogether the best hand 
At making a fortune, yet known ; but it is always 
tlie fortune of some other man ; ho is regardless of 
his own. 

** Dr. Choules, in his appearance^ is thoroughly 
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EuglUli. He is of the middle stature, with a 
comfortable rotundity of person, which goes for to 
prove that a man may be celebrated for leading a 
good life, without discarding good living. His 
countenance is expressive of good health, cheerful- 
ness, and benevolence. No ascetic pharasaical 
gloom is thci*e, but good humour wreathes it into 
continual smiles. His eyes are beaming and fiill 
of intelligence ; his very spectacles are as brilliant 
as our reflexes, and his head and brow are inagni- 
licont as Webstcr*s. One enviable quality he pos* 
scsscs in poifoction ; he is always in action, he was 
never known to be idle a minute. 

** Now one would think that if happiness ex« 
iHtcd upon cai*th, such a man as this ought to he 
happy ; but we doubt if he is perfectly so. He is 
too much l>elovcd, and wo seriously believe that in 
his heart ho longs for what is altogether impossible 
in his case, however easy for other men. We are 
suit) of it ; turn which way he will, he sees notliing 
but friends, all smiling and welcoming him. Even 
this will tiro in time, toMJoiir» predrix soon satiates, 
and Dr. Choules longs for an enemy — ^lie might as 
well long for the moon I" 

For many years Dr. Choules has been in the 
habit of receiving about eight or ten private' 
pupils, and it speaks well for his capabilities as 
an instructor, that in every 6in;;;1e instance his 
'* young gentlemen''' have " turned up" well in 
the j^rcat game of life. Some are eminent 
lawyers, others are first class merchants, and 
we believe some occupy the pulpit. They all 
love him as a father, and it is quite delightful 
to witness a meeting between him and any of 
Lis former proteges. The three young geutle- 
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men to whom I referred as being the compa- 
nions of Dr. Ghoules in the Crystal Palace, 
were three of his ^* sons," as he calls them ; and 
here I may say, that on his and their return 
to America, these youths, whose names are 
Weld French, James 0. Robinson, and Geor^^e 
W. Vanderbilt, furnished from their Diaries a 
veiy delightful book, descriptive of their travels 
in Europe. It was entitled ** Young Americans 
Abroad, ' was published at Boston, and had an 
immense sale. It makes a capital guide book 
for any one visiting the Continent, although it 
was not intended as such. Now who would 
have started such a volume save Dr. Choules ? 
who, of course, as the presidin<; genius of the 
publication, contributed some coarming letters 
to it — ^the cord indeed which keeps all the 
others, together. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

soutiier:^ sketches. — glances at negro life. 

So much interest in the negro character has 
been excited by Mrs. Stowes romance of 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin/' that at this time any 
accurate information respecting those oppressed 
]>cople can scarcely fail to bo interesting. 
During a short trip to the South, I had tho 
opportunity of seeing slavery in a slave State; 
and here are a few particulars of my visit : — 

I staid for a time in the capital of Virginia, 
the city of Richmond, a picturesque place, 
which somewhat reminded me of Edinburgh, 
One evening I visited tho theatre, for tho pur- 
pose of obtaining at a glance some idea of tho 
general appearance of the inhabitants of this 
part of the Old Dominion State. Long bcfbro 
the curtain rose every seat was occupied. I 
have rarely seen a better looking assembly, or 
one in which there was so large a proportion 
of fine, to//, spirited men, and beautiful, culti- 
vated-looking women. The men, however, 
were greatly deficient in robustness, and the 
women in stateliness and grace, so that they 

L 
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bad by no means an aristocratic or high-hred 
air. Everybody in Bicbmond seenied to be 
always in nigh dress. You would meet ladies, 
early of a drizzly day, creeping along the 
muddy streets in li^hi silk dresses and satin 
bats ; and never a gentleman seemed to relieve 
bimself of the close-fitting shiny, black, full 
evening suit, and indulge in the luxury of a 
loose morning coat. Their manners, too, seemed 
to me to partake of the same character. I 
acknowIed;:e I found it otherwise in tho 
country. The Virginia gentleman on bis plan- 
tation drops town restraints, and enjoys a rough 
shooting-jacket life. Here you find him, for 
all the world, like an English squire, indepen- 
dent, waywanl, extravagant, truth-speaking, 
hearty, and frank, though holdinti hard to sonio 
ceremony; sport-loving, and affecting rough- 
ness, but really courteous, simple-minded, and 
hospitable to all men and all tilings that come 
well introduced or respectably connected. 

There is probably no part of the world where 
great wealth confers so little rank, or is attended 
with 80 few advantages over a moderate com- 
petency. Nevertheless wealth is much concen- 
trated in Virginia ; and while there is an im- 
mense poverty-stricken community, there are 
also many very great estates. One young gen- 
tleman was pointed out to me as having an 
annual income of 50,000 dollars, entirely from 
landed propertv. I remarked that I should 
think he wohIq dispose of some of it and invest 
in other ways ; as agricultural property, beyond 
what a man can personally superintend, is 
rarely profitable. '^Oa tho contrary, he is 
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constantly buying new plantations to stock 
with the natural increase of his niggers!' 

A good deal has been said about false state- 
ments in Mrs. Stowe's work, and it has been 
denied that negroes are ever hunted by dogs 
kept for that purpose. Here, however, is an 
advertisement which I cut from a Richmond 
paper. It seems to me to settle the question : 

" Dagnfor tJu Negroes, — ^Tlic undorsignod, liaving 
bought a complcto pack, undertakes to chase run- 
away negroes. The rates are three dollars o-day 
for the oiiase, and fifteen dollars for the capture.** 

I purposely omit the names of these men- 
hunters. 

Wishing to see a slave plantation, I visited 
a farm not far distant from the city. The 
labour of this farm was entirely performed by 
slaves. Their ^^ quarters' lined the approach 
road to the mansion, and were well-made, com- 
fortable log cabins, about thirty feet lon<^ by 
twenty wide, and eight feet wall, with a nigh 
loft and shingle roof; each divided in the 
middle, and occupied by two families, having 
a brick chinniey outside the wall at each end. 
There were square windows, closed by wooden 
ports, having a single pane of glass in the 
centre. The house servants were neatly dressed, 
but the field bauds wore very coarse and ragged 
garments. 

I was in company with the proprietor at 
least three hours, and I don't think there were 
ten consecutive minutes of that time uninter- 
rupted by some of the slaves requiring his 
direction or assistance. He was obliged to 
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leave the dinner-table three times. Truly re^ 
marked he, *^ A farmers life here is no sine- 
cure." 

" With re^rd to slavery,^ he said, " I only 
wish you philanthropists could contrive any 
way to relieve us of it. But what can we do ! 
The free blacks are— there are some exceptions 
— ^here, and at the North, as well, miserable 
vagabonds, drunken, vicious, worse off, I can* 
didly believe, than those in slavery; I am 
satisfied, too, that our slaves in Virgmia are in 
a happier condition than most of the poor la- 
bourers of the North, certainly than those of 
England, or almost any other Christian country. 
I am not sure that free labour would not be 
more profitable ; the slaves are wasteful, care- 
less, and in various ways subject me to provok- 
ing losses. 

*^ This is a hard life. You see how con- 
stantly I am called on, often at night as well 
as day. I did not sleep a wink last night till 
near morning ; my health is failing, and my 
wife is feeble, but I cannot rid myself of it. I 
cannot trust an overseer. I had one, and paid 
him four hundred dollars a year, and I had al- 
most as much work and anxiety in looking 
aftec him as in overseering for myself 

I asked what was the general character of 
the overseers. "They are the curse of the 
country, the worst men in our community, sir. 
Ihit the other day, I had another sort of ono 
offer, a fellow like a dancing master, with kid 
gloves, and wristbands turned neatly over his 
sleeves, and all so nice that I was almost 
ashamed to talk to him in my old coat and 
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filoucli bat ; half a bushel of recommondations, 
too, he had with him. Well, he was not the 
mau for nie ; not half the gentleman, with all 
his airs, that Ned, here, (a black boy) is.^^ 

Afterwards ho said to me of the slaves: ^'Ob, 
they are interesting creatures, sir, and, with all 
their faults, have many beautiful traits. I 
can't help being attached to them, and I am 
sure they love us.^* I did not doubt it ; his 
manner towards them was parental — ^familiar 
and kind ; and they came to him like childrea 
who have been given some task, and constantly 
are wanting to be encouraged and guided, 
simply and confidently. At dinner, he fre- 
quently addressed the servant who waited upon 
us familiarly, and drew him into our conversa- 
tion as if he were a family friend, better in- 
formed on some local and domestic points than 
liimself. 

One Sunday afternoon, I met a negro funeral 

E recession, and followed after it to the plpce of 
urial. There was a decent hearse, of the 
usual style, drawn by two horses ; six hackney 
coaches followed it, and six men, mounted on 
handsome saddle-horses, and riding them well, 
rode in the rear of these. About twenty per- 
sons, male and female, were accompanying 
it upon the sidewalk. There were no white 
people. Passing out into the country, a little 
beyond the principal cemetery of the city, (a 
neat rural ground, well filled with monuments 
and evergreens,) the hearse halted at a desolate 
place, where a dozen coloured people were al- 
ready engaged heaping the earth over the grave 
of a child, and sinj^ing a wild kiqd of chants 
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Another grave was already dug, immediately 
adjoining that of the child, both being near 
the foot of a hill, in a crumbling bank — ^the 
ground below being already occupied, and tlie 
graves apparently advancing in terraces up the 
hill-side — ^an arrangement which facilitated 
labour. 

The new comers setting the coffin, which 
was neatlv made of stained pine, upon the 
ground, jomed in the labour and the singing until 
a small mound of earth was * made over the 
grave of the child. When this was finished 
one of those who had been handling a spade 
sighed deeply, and said, *^Lord Jesus, nave 
mercy on us — now ! you, Jim, you ! see yar ; 
youjeslaydat yar shovel cross dat grave — so 
fash— dab — ^yes, dat^s right.*^ A kind of tressle 
was so made, by laying shovels across the top 
of the grave on which the coffin was- depo- 
sited until lines were passed under it by which 
it was lowered to the bottom. 

Most of the company were of a very poor, 
low, and unintelligent appearance, but there 
were several neatly dressed and very good- 
looking men. One of these now stepped to the 
head of the gravis, and after a few sentences of 
prayer, held a handkerchief before him as if it 
were a book, and pronounced a short exhorta- 
tion. His manner was earnest and bis tone 
solemn and impressive, only occasionally break- 
ing; into a shout or kind of howl at the close of 
a long sentence. I was deeply influenced my* 
self by the unaffected fine feehng and the sim- 
plicity, natural, rude truthfulness and absence 
of all attempt of formal decorum in the crowd. 
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I never in my life, however, heard such, ludi- 
crous language as was sometimes uttered by- 
the speaker. Frequently I could not guess 
the idea he was intending to express, so dis- 
torted were his words. I recollect now but 
one instance of this, and that a very mild one. 
*^ We do not see the end here, oh no, my 
friends, there will be a putrification of this 
body,^ in which I did not know whether he 
meant putrefaction or purification of it. Pie 
quoted from the Bible several times, several 
times from hymns, always introducing the 
latter with the form, ^*In the words of the 
poet, my brethren,^^ once used the same, before 
a verse from the New Testament, and once 
qualified his citation by sayinc^, ^^ I believe the 
Uible says that;^ in which he was right, 
having repeated the words of Job. He con-* 
eluded by throwing a handful of earth ou the 
coiRn with the usual words slightly disarranged, 
and then took a shovel, and with the aid of six or 
or seven others proceeded to fill the grave. An- 
other man had, in the mean time, stepped into 
his place, an old negro, with a very smgularly 
distorted face, who raised a hymn, which sooa 
became a confused chant — the leader singing a 
few words alone and the company then either 
repeating them after him, or making a response 
to them, like sailors ^^ heaving" at the wind- 
lass. As no attention was paid to harmony, 
and but little to time, I could understand 
but very few of the words. It was wild and 
barbarous, but not without plaintive melody. 
A new leader took the place of the old man 
when his breath gave out, (he had worked 
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very hard with much bending of the bod^ and 
^gesticulation,) and it was continued until the 
pmve was filled and a mound raised over it. 
. A man had in the meantime gone into a ravine 
near by, and now returned with two small 
branches hung with withered leaves, that he 
had broken off a beech tree ; which were 
stuck, one at the head, the other at the foot of 
the grave. A few sentences of prayer were 
then repeated in a low voice by one of the 
company, and all dispersed. No one seemed to 
notice my presence at all. There were about 
fifty coloured people in the assembly. 

The greater part of the blacks, on Sunday, 
seemed to be dressed in the cast-off fine clothes 
of the white people, received, I suppose, as 
presents, or purchased of Jews, whose shops 
show that there must be considerable importa- 
tion of such articles, probably from the North, 
as there is from England to Ireland. Indeed, 
the lowest class, especially among the younger, 
reminded me much by their dress of the ^^ lads^^ 
of Donnybrook ; and wheu the funeral proces- 
sion came to its destination, there was a scene 
precisely like that vou may see every day in 
Sackville-street, Dublin, — ^a dozen boys in rag- 
ged clothes, originally made for tall men, and 
rather folded round their bodies than worn, 
striving who should hold the horses of the fferi- 
tiemen when thev dismounted to attend the 
interment of the body. Many, who had pro- 
bably come in from the farms near the town, 
wore clothing of coarse grey "negro-cloth,'* 
^ that appeared as if made by contract, without 
regard to the size of the particular individual 
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to Nvliom it had been allotted, like Penitentiary 
uniforms. A few had a better suit of coarse 
blue cloth **for Sunday;" above this there 
was every variety, from the original of a dandy 
Jim and ^^ lonf][ tail blue" (wno is so common 
you soon cease to smile on recognizin<]; him,) 
to the ultimate foppishness of a Broadway 
swell. In the fashionable streets I met more 
well-dresded coloured than white people. Many 
of the women were dressed most expensively 
in the latest Parisian mode, and generally with 
taste. Their walk and carriage was often grace- 
ful, especially in the younger ones — more so 
than that of most of the white ladies. About 
one-quarter of them seemed to me to have lost 
any noticeable African peculiarity of feature, 
and to have in place of it the feeling and e.x« 
pressive character of face which distinguishes 
the nations of the South of Europe. I especially 
am surprised to see the frequency of their aqui* 
line noses. Many of the younger women were 
extremely beautiful, and if sufficiently culti- 
vated in mind, would rank as belles any where 
ni Europe. 

There was no indication of their belonging 
to a subject race but that they invariably gave 
the way to the white people they met. Once, 
when two of them, engaged in conversation 
and looking at each other, had not noticed his' 
approach, I saw a Virginia gentleman lift his 
cane and push a woman aside with it. In the 
evening I saw three rowdies, (there are rowdies 
of the worst sort in this section of the South,) 
arm-in-arm, taking the whole of the sidewalk, 
bustle a black man off it, giving him a blow^ 
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as they passed that sent him sta^^ering into 
the middle of the street. As he recovered 
himself he began to call out to and threaten 
them : '* Can't you find anything else to do than 

be knockin' quiet people round ! You jus^ 
come back here, will you ! Here, you ! dont 
care if you is tchite. You jus' come back here 
and rll teach you how to behave — knockin^ 
people round !— don't care if I do have to go 
to the watch-house." They passed on without 
noticing him further, only laughing jeeringly — 
and he continued : ^* You come back here and 
I'll make you laugh'; you are jus' three white 
nigger cowards, dat's what you be." 

With regard to the moral and religious con- 
dition of the slaves, I cannot, either from what 
I observe, or from what is told me, consider it in 
any way gratifying. Religious meetings, ex- 
clusively of slaves, are forbidden by law in 
Virginia. In the cities, there are churches 
especially for them, in which the exercises are 
conducted exclusively by white clergymen. In 
the country, there is usually a service, after 
that for the whites, especially for them, in all 
the churches, — which, by the way, are not 
very thickly scattered over Virginia. In one 
parish, about twenty miles from Bichmond, I 
was told that the coloured congregation in the 
afternoon was much smaller than that of the 
whites in the morning; it was thought not 
more than one-fifth of the negroes living within 
a convenient distance, were in the habit of 
attending it; and of these many came late, 
and many more slept through the greater part 
of the service. 
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A goodly proportion of them, I am told, 
*' profess religion/' and are received into tbd 
fellowship of the churches ; but it is evident, 
of the greater part even of these, that their 
idea of religion, and the standard of morality 
which they deem consistent with a ^* profes- 
sion" of it, is painfully degrading and unele- 
vating. That they are subject to intense ex- 
citements, often really maniacal, which they 
consider to be religious, is true ; but as these 
are described, I cannot see that they indicate 
anything but a miserable system of supersti- 
tion, the more painful that it employs some 
forms and words ordinarily connected with 
true Christianity. 

This need be no reproach to those whose 
duty it more particularly is, to instruct and 
preach the true Gospel to them. It is, in a 
great degree, a necessary result of the circum- 
stances of their existence. The possession of 
arbitrary power has ever, the world over, 
tended irresistibly to destroy humane sensibi-* 
lity, magnanimity, and truth. Look to the 
sovereigns of Europe in our day. There is not 
one, having sovereign power ^ that would not, 
over and over again, for which he is notoriously 
and undeniably guilty, under our laws, be 
confined with the most depraved of criminals. 
It is, I have no doubt, utterly impossible, ex- 
cept as a camel shall enter the eye of a needle, 
for a man to have the will of others habitually 
under his control without its impairing his 
sense of justice, his power of sympathy, his 
respect for manhood, and his worshipful love 
of the Infinite Father. 
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But it is much more evident tbat involun- 
tar/ subjection directly tends to turpitude and 
demorabasatioQ. True, it ma/ tend also to the 
encouragement of some beautiful traits, to 
meekness, bumilit/, and a kind of generosity 
and unselfisbness. But where in the world 
has it not ever been accompanied by the loss 
of the nobler virtues of manhood, especially 
of the noblest, the most essential of all, that 
without which all others avail nothing for 
good; Tbuth. 

You are given illustrations of the trouble 
that this vice occasions on every hand here. 
I will give you one story that I heard to-day. 
A lady employed as house-maid a freed coloured 
cirl, who was very devout and religious. She 
oad, nevertheless, reasons to suspect her of 
stealing certain small articles of dress. She 
was charged with the theft, and vociferously 
denied it. She was watched, and the articles 
discovered openly displayed on her person as 
she went to church. She still, on her return, 
denied having them, was searched, and they 
were found in her pockets. When reproached 
by her mistress, and lectured on the wicked- 
ness of lying and stealing, she replied with the 
confident air of knowing the ground she stood 
upon, ^^Law, ma^am, don't say I'se wicked; ole 
Aunt Ann says it's allers right for us poor 
coloured people to popiate whatever of de wite 
folk's blessins de Lord puts in our way." Old 
Aunt Ann being a sort of mother in the co- 
loured Israel of the town. 

It is told me as a singular fact that every- 
where oh the plantations, the agrarian notion 
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has beoome a fixed point of the negro system of 
ethics ; that the results of labour belong of right 
to the labourer, and on this ground even the 
religious feel justified in using ^^ MassaV pro- 
perty for their own temporal benefit. This 
they term " taking" and it is never admitted 
to be a reproach to a man among them that be 
is charged with it, though ^^ stealing" or taking 
from another than their master, and particu- 
larly from one another, is so. They almost 
universally pilfer from the household stores 
when they have a safe opportunity. 

Another illustration of negro character was 
given me, as follows : — 

A slave, who was " a professor," was 
known to be guilty of certain immoral prac- 
tices, and his master requested a clergyman to 
converse with him, and try to reform him. He 
did so, and endeavoured to bring the terrors of 
the law to bear upon his conscience. 

^^ Look yeah, massa,*' said the backslider, 
" now tell an, don't de Scriptur say, ' Dem as 
believes an is baptize shall be save V " 

" Certainly," the clergyman answered; and 
went on to show what it meant, but directly 
the slave interrupted him again : — 

'' Jus you tell me, now, massa, don't de good 
book say dese words : — ' Dem as believes an is 
baptize shall be save !' want to know dat." 

" Yes." 

" Well, dat's all I want to know ; noK.wat's 
de use o* massa talking to me so V 

The clergyman agam attempted to explain, 
but the negro would not allow him to, and as 
often as be got back to the Judgment Day, or 
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cbar^n^ bim with sin, and demanding refor- 
mation, be would interrupt bim in tbe same 

^ De Scriptur say, if a man believe and be 
baptize be snail — be shaU be save. Now massa 
mmister, I dun believe, and I dun baptize, an 
/ shall be save — dare's no use talkin." 

I have elsewhere in this volume described a 
free Negro Camp Meeting. Whilst in Rich- 
mond I attended one of their churches, whicli 
I oulv record for the sake of an incident that 
greatly amused me. Any ear, attuned to the 
" concord of sweet sounds,^ must often have 
been disagreeably struck with the ridiculous 
repetitions of verses of hymns during singing. 
Sometimes the most grotesque effects are pro- 
duced ; for instance, in the African church I 
visited, the masculine darkies were arranged 
like ** four and twentv blackbirds all in a row,^* 
on one side; and the females on the other. 
Tbe latter commenced tbe chorus with *^ Oh ! 

for a man Oh ! for a man Oh ; for 

a mansion in the skies !^ to which the former 

responded — " Send down Sal Send down 

Sal -~— Send down Salvation, Lord ! This 
reminds one of a story by the clever author of 
the "Rector of St. BardolphV who, in 
describing tbe antics of the Choir in bis 
church, says : — 

^ Bat the triumph of all the voices was in some 
of the /u<pi€ tunes in which they emulated to in- 
terrupt and outstrip each other, as m the One 
Hundred and Thirty-third Psalm : — 
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' Truo lovo U like that precious oil 

Whtoh, pourod on Aaron's head, 
Ran down his beard, aud o*er hi4 robes 

Its coitly moisture shed.* 

** In the prodigious effort of this performance, . 
the car-splitting combination of the several voices 
)uit*dly bore a resemblance to tliat oily current 
p;>urcd on Aaron's head, and which 

' Riu down his beard, and o*er his rob«| — 

Ran down his board — — 

— his robes 

And o'er his robes ■ 

Ran down his beard ran down his 

o'er his robes 



His robes, his robes, ran down his beard 
Ran down his — ^— 

— — o'er his robes 

Ran 'down his beard 

— ^— h-i-B l>e aid 

Its costly moist — ~ 

Ran down his beard — >- 

ure — beard --his — beard — ^his — shed 

Rao down his beard — his — down 

His robe — its costly moist — his beard 

ure shed — his — cost — his robes — his robes— ure shed 

I-t-8 c-o-a-t 1-y mois*ture ■ shed I* 

" It was of this very composition, similarly per- 
formed, tliat the late Bishop Scabury on one of 
his Visitations was asked his opinion, and his reply 
was that he had paid no attention to the music ; 
but that his sympathies Wdre so much excited for 
poor Aaron that he was afraid he would not have 
a Irnir left." 
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A SPIRIT-RAPPINO SKETCH — WITH NOTICOIS OP 
MILLERISM — MAGIC — AND "W03IAN'8 RIGHTB." 



That Brother Jonathan is, as he terms him- 
self, ^^ tarnation cute,^^ no one, I imagine, will 
be hardy enough to deny. ; but, it is also a fact, 
that he is to the full as gullible as John Bull 
himself is said to be. Every two or three 
years the Americans have a paroxysm of hum- 
Mmg — ^now it is Mormonism — ^now Millerism, 
and at the present time it is Spiritual-ism. 

Every one must have heard of the Spirit- 
Rappings which are at present all the rage in 
America. You can go into no society but vou 
will find it the principal topic of conversation, 
and into very few communities where there 
are not believers in the ^^ manifestations^^ as 
they are termed. I had heard so much, and 
read so much on this all-absorbing theme, that 
I anxiously looked for an opportunity of wit* 
nessing for myself the miracles alleged to be 
])erformed, — one was soon afforded me. 

But, before I relate my experiences, let me 
pen a reminiscence of the ^^ Miller" delusion, 
which created so vast a sensation, and caused 
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80 much mischief in America, some seven years 

ago. 

I chanced to be visiting; the city of Phila- 
delphia in the year 1844. At that time Father 
Miller was in the height of his glorv : he had 
predicted to his insane followers that Christ 
would come on the ensuing 21st of September, 
(it was then the 19th) and take the '' Saints'* 
back with him to glory. Thousands implicitly 
believed this, and it will scarcely be credited 
that hundreds provided themselves with robes 
in which to soar from earth. The very next 
house to my hotel was occupied by a draper, at 
whose door hung long strips of linen labelled 
thus: 

"Fob Ascension Robes, 
10 cents feb tabd ;** 

and a hatter, close by, on the day before the 
expected emigration to Paradise, actually gave 
away all his property, believing that after the 
tweuty-first he should have no further use for 
it. 

I chanced to enter this man's store for the 
purpose of buying a hat ; he politely fitted me, 
out refused payment. I asked him in some 
astonishment whether he really believed in the 
Millerite doctrines! " The best proof of my 
sincerity, sir," said he, pitying my scepticism, 
^^ is, that I am disposing of all my gooda and 
money.'' 

" Well," I hinted, "as I am not over-rich, 
perhaps you would give me a ten dollar hill or 
sol" 
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He said notbin/i;, but with a bland smile 
opened his wallet, drew from thence a note of 
the amount mentioned, and presented it to me. 
Anxious to see how far the joke would go, I 
took and pocketed it. 

But on the twenty-second of that same 
month my liberal friend called on me, and with 
rather a sneepish face, said : — 

**Well, mister, I guess I'll take that ten 
again, and you may as well pay for the hat, too 
— that'll make (iflbeen dollars.^^ 

It seems that he didn't *'go up.**^ Father 
Miller had persuaded his dupes that in his 
apocalyptic calculations he had made a slight 
mistake in the day, so that the great flight up- 
wards would not *^ come off" until some future 
time, of which he would advise them. 

Of course I gave him back his mone^, and 
paid for the bat. I understand that he is still 
a well-to-do hatter in the city of Brotherly 
Love, having resigned all ideas of a premature 
flight to the skies. 

This Father Miller was a short, stout, red- 
faced, farmer-looking man — as ignorant as a 
Kaflir, but possessed of all a Kaffir's cunning. 
I went to hear him on the Ascension Day that 
was to be, and seldom have I felt more dis- 
gusted with a humbug and his dupes. 

Fancy, reader, some twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred people crammed into a large chapel, all 
believmg and expecting that Christ was im- 
mediately about to come. Imagine cries of 
" Glory r " Come, Lord I" " Come quickly !" 
and the like from hundreds of tongues. Pic- 
ture to yourself some praying, others howling. 
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many crying^ and all wild with excitement; 
and that the presiding genius of the place is 
Father Miller himself, who exhorts, encourages^ 
and persuades, and you have some idea of the 
scene at the Millerite Tabernacle on Ascension 
Day. These foolish folks remained two days 
and nights in the building, waiting and watch- 
ing, but no Saviour came; and then, crest- 
fallen, but yet believing in their prophet, they 
slunk to their homes, a half-famished and 
cruelly-disappointed people. 

Father Miller died and quitted this world 
in the usual manner about four years since. I 
believe his sect is now extinct — ^the great body 
of the Millerites having embraced the doctrines 
of the Mormon community. 

And now for the Bappers. 

Several years have now elapsed since the 
societies of communist celibate ascetics, calling 
themselves '* Christian Friends," but commonly 
designated ^^ Shakers," professed to be in the 
direct receipt of almost daily communication 
from "the spirits of the just made perfect." 
This claim attracted very little attention. It 
was quite generally deemed (as it still is) only 
a natural outgrowth or development of the fana- 
tical folly and knavery which (at least in the 
popular estimation) form the bases of Shaker- 
ism. Two or three German books, of which 
" The Seeress of Prevorst" is the most remark- 
able, were reprinted here about the same^ time, 
and excited some interest among the curious. 
Except by those having a strong tendency to 
mysticism, however, they were regarded as far 
more indebted for their origin to Oerman beer- 
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drinking, tobacco-smoking, and opium-eating 
than to any inlet from the Spirit World. Fi-> 
nally, during the summer and autumn of 1849, 
it began to be whispered about that communi- 
cations from the spirits of the departed had 
been and were being received in tlie city of 
^ Bochester, New York — ^the alleged *' mediums" 
being three sisters, Mrs. Ann Leah Fish, and 
Misses Margaretta and Catherine Fox, the two 
latter then some fifteen and thirteen years old. 
At length, on the 14th of November, 1849^ in 
accordance, as was said, with directions from 
** the spirits," a public lecture on the origin and 
character of the alleged ** Spiritual Manifesta- 
tions" was given in Corinthian Hall, lloches- 
ter, at which the ^'mediums" were present. 
^^ Manifestations" were had, and a Committee 
was chosen from the audience to report upon 
their nature and origin at an adjourned meeting 
the next evening. That Committee in due 
time reported that they had made such investi- 
gations as they thought proper in the presence 
of the ^* mediums," at a place with which these 
persons were previously unacquainted, and 
where they could have made no preparations 
for juggle or deception — that the answers given 
by the alleged '* spirits" to their questions, were 
partly correct and partly otherwise — that the 
^^ mediums" had apparently given every facility 
for the investigation ; but that the Committee 
had utterly failed to discover how the myste- 
rious sounds or ** raps" were produced, or what 
was their cause or ori<;in. 

The adjourned public meeting, after some 
discussioQi selected another Qommitteei coa? 
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Bisting of five well-known and respected oiti- 
ssens, including throe of social and political 
eminence, who made a further investi^tion in 
another place, with substantially the same re- 
sults. 1 hereupon a; ^tW Committee was ap- 
f minted, who appointed a sub-committee of 
adies, who took the ^^ mediums" into a private 
room of a hotel, to which they were strangers, 
disrobed and searched them, to be certain that 
no machinery or fixtures were concealed beneath 
their dresses whereby the mysterious sounds 
were produced. The *' mediums" were then 
made to stand on pillows, with handkerchiefs 
tied tightly around their ankles ; but all in 
vain. The ^*raps" were repeated, and intelli- 
gent answers to unpremeditated questions were 
thereby given. A physician had previously 
applied a stethescope to the breasts of the 
^* nfiedium?," in order to be sure that the sounds 
were not made by ventriloquism. He reported 
that no movement of their lungs or chests was 
perceptible when the sounds were heard. At 
the first trial of standing the *^ mediums" on 
glass, no sounds were perceived ; but the expe- 
riment was repeated, and the " raps" were heard 
as usual. At one of the meetings for investi- 
gation, the Committee excluded all persons but 
themselves and the "mediums," m order to 
preclude the chance of collusion by unsuspected 
outsiders. At one meeting, members of the 
Committee tcrote their questions privately, so 
that the " mediums" could not know (by any 
ordinary means) what was their purport ; and 
yet the replies to them, bv '• raps," were said 
to have been given correctly. So with regard 
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to mental questions. On these points, however, 

no reports were made hj either Goniuiittee as 

. \ such. Their formal scrutiny was limited to 

the single point of detecting the trick or juggle 
I in which the ** raps" were presumed to origi-* 

j uate ; and on this point their, reports were una* 

( nimous, that every facility for investigation 

, was proffered them, and that no cheat could 

. ) be detected. 

: ^ Thus far, and so long as the ^* Manifestations^^ 

I ' were confined to ** the Fox family,^* the evi- 

' dent presumption necessarily was that the 

» ** medmms*^ were exceed! nj;]y clever impostors. 

Their story imported that the ^* rappings^ had 
.been first heard in their humble rural dwelling 
at the little hamlet of Hydesville, township oi 
Arcadia, Wayne County, state of New York, 
some two vears ago, and while that dwelling 
was occupied by another family — that they 
ceased after a while, and were not heard again 
until March, 1848, (the family of Mr. John D. 
Fox having occupied the house since the preced- 
ing December) — that they very naturally excited 

alarm and terror in Mr. F ^"s family, and 

induced them (on the evening of the 31st oi 
March), first to call in their neighbours to 
counsel and encourage them in the presence oi 
these unaccountable noises, and that the first 
indication of intelligence in the sounds were 
given them a few days before, in consequence 
of the youngest daughter, (then twelve years 
old) attempting to imitate the mysterious 
*^ rappinfis^ by snanpini; her fingers, when the 
^^rajps" immediately repeated the number of 
distinct sounds made by her, and proceeded to 
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^^ rap" five, six, or any given number of times, 
as requested ; tlien to tell the a^e of any one 
present by giving a rap for each year, if desired, 
&;c., &/0., until a very tolerable telegraphio 
commuuication with the invisible cause of tnese 
perturbations was established, — that the noise 
followed the greater portion of the family on 
their removal to Rochester, and that the tele- 
graph was gradually improved by the employ- 
ment of the alphabet : the *^ medium,^ or some 
one else present, calling over the letters in suc- 
cession until a '* rap^^ indicated that the right 
one had been reached, when the said letter was 
jotted down, and the alphabet called again, and 
so on until the ^* rap" ceased, when the letters 
already set down were divided into words, and 
the sentence thus obtained received as a com- 
munication from behind the curtain, &c., &c. 
All this, though apparently straii^htforward, 
and corroborated by neighbourhood testimony, 
would hardly have attracted attention outside 
of a narrow circle, or been regarded by any con- 
siderable number as other than the specious 
web of falsehood wherein the preconceived im- 
posture had enveloped itself. 

The tidings rapidly spread — " Mediums'^ 
became numerous, and a very profitable trade 
they drove. It was declared by people of ^reat 
respectability that, by the agency of Spirits, 
tables had moved from one end of the room to 
the other, — and that spirits had communicated 
messages to them from the place beyond the 
grave. One gentleman, Judge Edmonds, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, aver- 
red that he had become a *^ Medium,^^ and held 
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communications with Washington and Frank- 
lin. Referring to this sort of delusion, the 
editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine^ says : — 

''Some of the * Splril-Knockeri have had a com- 
munication with Edgar A. Poe in the celestial 
sphere, and he has dictated some poetry to them 
which is as much like some of his earthly effusions 
as any mere earthly imitation can he. Througli 
the same media we learn that Thomas Paine and 
Ethan Allen are staying at a porter-house in Pam- 
disc, kept hy John Bunyan ! Our friend of the 
'Evening Mirror^ inspired hy these fiicts, induced 
a friend of spare corporeal hody, to diet on the 
shadow of a cahhage until he was capahle of the 
magnetic state, when he passed into a trance, and 
lie, too, got some very strong poetry from Poe, im- 
hued with no slight portion of his satuical plain* 
speaking.** 

Poe, it should be stated, was a groat, but 
erratic genius, who died miserably a few years 
since at Baltimore. 

So popular became these *' Spiritual manifes- 
tations,*^ that a newspaper was started as the 
organ of the believers therein. Here is the 
advertisement of one of its numbers, which is 
quite a curiosity of Spirit-literature. 

"The Spiritual Telegraph, for Saturday, 29th 
May, is issued, containing Letters on Mesmerism 
and Clairvoyance, No. 1. by a distinguished Lady ; 
Essays by the Spirits ; Unexpected Manifestations 
at Brooklyn ; Vision, ^., by a Quaker ; Report 
of the Proceedings of the New York Conference ; 
Who is Responsible f in reply to ' The Courier and 
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Enquirer^ by the Editor ; and a variety of other 
interesting articles. For sale at the office, No. 3, 
Courtland-st.; and at the News offices.** 

Several numbers of this Journal are now 
before me ; from them I shall presently extract^ 
but before I do so, let me describe my visit to 
one of the ** sittings," as the exhibitions of the 
.so-called ** Spiritual doings,^ are termed. 

A friend, who knew of my anxiety to wit- 
ness the proceedings — ^placed a card in my 
hands, on which was written the name and 
address of a lady in Boston, where I was stay- 
ing in January, 1853. At nine o^clcck I 
proceeded to the house of the ^^ Medium,^ as I 
supposed, and rapped at the door. It was 
opened by a woman of whom I inquired whe- 
ther I could see Miss . 

^' It is not here, sir,^ said she, *' but, I guess 
you want to hear the Bappings T 

Half ashamed, I confessed as much. ^'Then, 
sir, it's just above, at No. o,*^ and she pointed 
to a green door a little higher up the row. 

Another rap ; — this time, at the said green 
door. 

A young lady appeared, in answer to my 
summons. She was dressed in white, and had 
a rather pretty face. I asked her whether I 
could be admitted to the *' sittings?' 

She passed her hand, rather affectedly, as I 
thought, across her forehead, and replied that 
she had been so much engaged in the Spirit- 
World all the monting that it would be impos- 
sible for her to act any more that evening as a 
*'medium,'' but if 1 would call to-morrow 

M 
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morbing, sbe would be dad to have me join 
)ier ^ circle,^ for which half a dollar per hour 
was the admission fee. 

Whilst we were thus talking, a door opened 
at the top of a straight flight of stairs, and a 
Totce exclaimed, grumy — *^ Gome along to sup- 
per, Amanda.^ At the s^me time^ there issued 
from the room above, a decidedly strong odour 
of beef-steaks and onions ; so, fancying that 
after her spiritual fatigues, the young lady 
stood in need of a little ^^ material aid,*' I 
left her with a promise to call again. 

Accordingly* next day I again visited 

Miss . She received mo in a not over-well 

furnished apartment, where about a dozen per- 
sons were already congregated. The room 
was carpetted, and in its centre was a larc^e, 
round-topped mahogany table with a dozen 

chairs circling it. Presently Miss and her 

friends sat and placed their hands on the edge 
of the mahogany top. — So they remained per- 
fectly still, for some ten minutes. 

A gentleman, who like myself, had come as 
a spectator, then expressed a desire to bear 
something. 

** Is there any one of your deceased friends 
who you wish to converse withT asked the 
* Medium." 

** Is the spirit of — — here T asked the 
gentleman, naming some dead person. 

" Bap." 

"Nor— replied the "Medium.* 

Now I heard a distinct rap on or under the 
table, but how the trick was done, for trick it 
undoubtedly was, I could not discover. 
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"Ontf rap,^ remarked the " Medium," ^^means 
No, — Three raps means Ye9 — ^tbat is how the 
spirits communicate.^* 

Several other visitors made inquiries as to 
whether certain spirits were present — ^myself 
amon<( the rest — hut one ^^rap** a piece was 
all we could get. 

A gentleman at the table then said, in a 
very mysterious way and manner— 

" Is the spirit of hereT 

Bap ! Bap ! Bap ! 

*' Will the spirit answer my questionsP 

Bap ! Bap ! Bap I 

*^ To make me certain that you are here— - 
please to move the table." 

And sure enough the table tipped on one 
side, so that a pencil rolled off it ; I certainly 
saw no one move it, but I am as sure that it 
was a bit of clever jugglery by mortal hands, as 
I am that I now exist. 

** Are you in the first circle V* was the next 
query. 

[It should here be stated, that the inhabitants 
of the spirit-world are arranged in different 
circles, a'ccording to their acquirements, and 
that as they grow in love and knowledge, they 
are promoted from one to another and a oetter.] 

To the question one rap was given. 

" In the second !" 

Bap! 

" In the third !" 

Bap! 

" In the fourth r 
Bap! Bap I Bap! 
** Are you happy ! 
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Bap ! Bap ! Bap t 

•' Do you know me now T 

Bap! Bap! Bap! 

'•Will you write your own namet" 

Bap! Bap! Bap! 

Here the ''Medium" seemed to be seized 
with a spasm of her right arm ; with a jerk 
she raised her hand, in which was a pencil — 
elosed her eyes, and, apparently in an uncon- 
scious state, scribbled a name on paper, wbicli 
the questioner declared was a fac-simile of his 
deceased friend's hand-writing, even to the 
peculiar crossing of a T. 

" What did you die of T continued the per- 
tinflcious questioner. 

No reply. 

" Was It dropsy T 

Bap! 

" Was it brain-fever V 

Bap'! 

" Was it consumption t* 

Bap ! Baj) ! Bap ! 

" So it was indeed,*' said the gentleman, whh 
a wonder-struck expression of face; and the 
lookens-oh became convinced — with the excep- 
tion of myse]^, who was as confirmed a sceptic 
as ever. I knew there was collusion, though I 
could not detect it. But a few days afterwards 
I met the " Medium!^ and the gentleman who 
interrogated the Spirit walking lovingly toge- 
ther, arm in arm, on Boston Common. I 
afterwar4|i learned that he was " engaged" te 
ber. 

At Yime o'clock the ** Medium" Ml again 
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into a trance, and in that state wrote on a bit 
of paper — 

'' The Spirits say there will be no more 
manifestations this evening." 

As I imagined that a second edition of the 
*' Beef-steak and onions" might be almost 
ready, I took my hat and left. 

Many persons will be ready to say — Surely 
such a gross delusion cannot exist in this 
enlightened age? The fact remains. that it 
does. Here are some extracts from their own 
Journal, which may serve as vouchern. I 
take the following from the *^ Spiritual Tele- 
graph," of January 15, 1853. 



AN HONOURABLE MEDIUM. 

" The following communication,'* says the editor, 
''is from an influeutial member of the United 
States Congi'css : — 

"On Sunday morning, December 12, 1852, 
while listening to some b^utiful poetic sentiments 
which were being simg, accompanied by music 
played upon the piano, my fiithor and sister, who. 
have been thirty years in the Spirit-World, at- 
tracted by the sentiments and music, which were 
very spiritual, suddenly magnetized me, and I 
went into the clairvoyant state, the most exalted 
and perfect 1 have yet experienced. For some 
time, sensations of indescribable pleasure thrilled 
every fibre of my magnetized frame, and my clair- 
voyant spirit seemed to melt, as it were, into an 
oceau of joyful gladness and repose. The darkling 
shadows of earUx receded and rolled away, like 
vapours before the glories of the rismg sun. 
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''On pinions of down, culled gently fi'om be- 
neath cherubs' wings, my beautiful soul rose to 
the Fifth Sphere of departed spirits, and stood, as 
it were, upon the plain of that exalted condition 
of immortiEility whose vast, immeasurable, and illi- 
mitable extent spreads fiir, far beyond the ken of 
spirit vision. I saw in that blessed region of 
'endless day,* the coimtless midtitude of spirits, 
' which no man could number,' who have passed 
from earth, through the intermediate spheres, into 
that sphere. All were robed in drapery of spot- 
less white, long and flowing, which seemed wrought 
with tissue of clearest, brightest sunlight; and 
around each spint's head glittered transparent 
wreaths of blended stars. 

'* They appeared, in aspect tnd expression, the 
very impersonation of Love ; and while transports 
of delight and joy played upon their radiant coim- 
tenances, all were in waving, circling, ceaseless, 
endless motion ; moving in pairs, two and two, 
their fiices always turned toward each other in 
responses — ^spirit answering spirit, through the 
accordant affinities which had attracted and imited 
them in couples — and smile answering smile, and 
joy vibrating to joy, in unceasing and ever-increas- 
ing harmony. Every emotion of each spirit, as 
they moved over the sun-lit plain of their sphere, 
basking in the effulgence of God*s eternal love, 
seemed to utter and send forth, as if from ten 
thousand times ten thousand golden harps, softest, 
sweetest music, whose notes of harmonious melody 
rose on my spiritual ear, and died away in endless 
sjrmphonies in the fiir distance of the boundless 
plain. Love seemed the very essence of every 
spirit*s being ; and the atmosphere in which they 
moved seemed composed and constituted of the 
elements of Love, inspiring boundless and never- 
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ceasing harmony and concord. To love each other 
and respond and reflect it hade, each to each^ in 
never-ending smiles, seemed to oocupy and engage 
all whom I saw. 

"One approached me, and said, or impressed 
me OS follows : — * This is the Fifth Sphere of the 
Spirit world, and this is our condition as you see 
it, and these are the pleasures and joys of disem- 
bodied immortality. Oh ! who would not share 
our blest abode ) Oh 1 who would not share our 
triumph and our future hope I *Tis ours to see 
from a world convulsed this new creation rising, 
and to hear a voice louder than <dl the clarions of 
the earth — swelling and swelling still in lengthened 
notes its all-awakening call — ^the trump of Spiri- 
tual Jubilee ! When IVuth, borne by us to Earth's 
benighted mortals, shall set tbetm/ree; and unob- 
structed intercourse between us and them, through 
•* mediums* vmnumbered, in every land Und clime, 
shall restore lost Eden to all the sons and daugh- 
ters of Adam*s race ! Your mission is to publish 
this truth to men, and to this end we will be with 
you in your labour of love, illumine your mind, 
touch your spirit with ethereal and immortal fire, 
and fill you with all the fulness of the Spirit World ; 
and through your lips and pen we will discourse 
of spiritual truth and immortality to men. See 
to it» that you obey this mission.* 

''At this announcement I passed out of my 
clairvoyant state, and closed my spiritual vision.** 

From the same Journal I quote the follow- 
ing« — the concluding remark about the minis- 
ters " turning in" is somewhat rich :— 
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"Venice, Sexeca Co., Ohio. 

" Mr. Brittan : 

'^Dear Sir : Being a reader of the 'Spiritual 
Telegraph,' I find a great many things in it \rhich 
appear wonderful and strange, and which are at- 
tributed to the agency of spiiita. 

" It may bo inta'csting to you, and the readers 
of your excellent paper, to hear that tlicre are also 
Spiritual manifestations in this part of Ohio. We 
have been trying to investigate this matter some 
time past, and have come to the conclusion that 
the agency is that of spiiits. We converse freely 
with our departed friends and acquaintance& We 
commenced by the tipping of the stand, table, and 
chairs, receiving correct answers to questions 
asked. They then began wiiting for us messages 
of consolation, reproof, and exhortation. Media 
became developed, believera confirmed. We next 
liecamo vibmting and drawing media. Some 
l)cautiful drawings have been produced by the 
lumd of those who knew nothing of the art. Tliese 
were done very accurately, without a rule or any 
other instrument than a pencil I will give you* 
the names of some of these draw^ings, as named by 
the spirit The * Tree of Knowledge ;' ' Tree of 
Life ;' ' Noah and his Family entering the Ark j' 
together with groves, monumonts, and many other 

*' Wo Imve now speaking and clairvoyant media, 
'ilie spirit will take a chapter of the Bible, explain 
it, and preach from it. Others will exhibit them- 
selves as in foimer life. On one occasion a spirit 
came, purporting to be that of an old acquaint- 
ance. We wished to try it, the ' medium* being 
an entire stranger to her while living. We re- 
quested an oxlubitiott of herself in life. The 
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* medium* soon began to shout aud pmy, and then 
to sing, using the same woixls that the person used 
while living. Upon my remarking that she some- 
times used the German language, the 'medium' 
l)cgan to sing and speak in German. The minis- 
ters of the Gospel contend earnestly against us, 
and try to put a stop to these manifestations ; 
notwitlistanding, some of them are now turning in 
with u& 

" Yours, respectfully, 

"Dec. 19, IS^S.** "SUS.VNNAH Dickson.** 

The ** Telegraph^* gives a lonpf account of the 
New- York Conference, for the investigation of 
spiritual phenomena, from which I cannot but 
extract the following : — 

" Mr. Allen said, on February 5, 1851, at about 
8 p. M., as he sat reading aloud to his wife, in the 
private room, ho obsci*ved that she presented an 
imcommon appearance. Her eyes being closed 
and her features placid, she arose from her chair, 
tiinicd her back toward him, and reached her hand 
b2hind as if trying to grasp something. The thmigkt 
occurred to Mm t/uU site migJU he persfntatrng 9om4 x 
mmi hi qtiest of a handkercJiiff, He offered his 
iuto her hand. She took it, applied it to her nose, 
aivd gave a matnUlne * snoi'C as is sometimes done 
hj men. After a moment or two she spoke as 
follows : 

"*\Vhat is the meaning of the word ChrisL 
*Tis not as is genemlly supposed the son of the 
Creator of all things. Any just and perfect being 
is Christ The crucifixion of Ckiist is nothing 
more than the qrucifixion of the spirit, wl^ph aU 
M 2 
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have to contend with before becoming perfect and 
righteous. The miraciilous conception of Christ 
is merely a fiibiilous tale.' Here was a brief pause. 
She resumed, ' Take that down to friend H , 
to put with his other piece that he has gotT 
Here the utterance was stopped : Mr. A— - 
asked for the name of the person purporting to 
speak. To which she replied. ' I am 

Elias Hick&' 
** Mr. Williams remarked, that some twenty-five 
years ago, he went to Jericho, where he had an 
interview with Elias Hicks, in which the same 
sentiments were expressed." 

A Mr. George Wilbis, of Rochester, de« 
clared at this conference, that — 

^ He knows of two writing * mediums* in Ro- 
chester, who give evidence of being imder spiritual 
control — one of them writes with her left hand, 
and backward, so that to be read easily it must be 
reversed before a miiTor — she does this equally 
well in the dark as in the light He has had com- 
munications through her, which he knows did not 
originate in her own mind. In this way he has 
had communications from his fiither. One fiict he 
is unable to explain. The * medium* is a poor speller. 
His fiither spelled well. Yet» notwithstand- 
ing the evidence of its being from his fiither was 
undoubted, tlie spelling would be that of the 'me- 
dium.' He also related a remarkable occurrence 
of spirit-writing, which took place in that city in 
October, 1847, in the presence of himself and Mr. 
£. W. Cooper, two of the Fox fiimily bemg the 
' mediums. It was done on the door and ^1 of 
a room, under circumstances which could leave 
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room for no mistake as to its spiritiial origin. 
They distinctly heard the letters formed. Those 
on the door were made by a white substance^ and 
that on the wall was by a black. No traces of 
cither substances could be fotmd in the house, 
though a minute search was made. Neither would 
either writing yield to ordinary means of erasure, 
though in about six weeks it gradually faded away, 
and without any human aid was wholly obliterated. 
M. Wilhis pi*omised a more circumstantial account 
of this, and many other fitcts, in writing.** 

As ihe people of Enj^land are but little aware 
to what an extent this insane movement has 
gone in America, and as it is more than pro- 
bable that an attempt will be made to propo- 
gate '^ Spiritualism" m the Old Country, 1 shall 
make uo apology for again quoting from tbe 
*' Rapping'* literature. Here is a letter to 
Horace Greeley, the editor of the " New York 
Tribune" (a Believer,! believe, in Spiritualism), 
upon the subject of what are called spiritual 
piienomena. It was written in reply to an in- 
quiry touching the spiritual experiences of the 
Hon. James F. Simmons : — 

" Fr<yvidence, Dec. 7, 1852. 

" Horace Greeley, Esq., 

" Dear Sir, 
" 1 have had no conversation with Mr. Simmons 
on the subject of your note until to-day. I took 
an early opportunity of acquainting him with its 
contents, and this morning he called on me to say 
that ho was perfectly willing to impart to you the 
particulars of his experience in relation to the 
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mysterious writing, pciformed under his very eyes, 
in broad daylight, by an invisible agent. In the 
&11 of 1850, several messages were telegraphed to 
Mrs. Simmons, through the elcctrio sounds, pur- 
porting to come from' her step-son, James D. Sim- 
mons, who died some weeks ago in California. The 
messages were calculated to stimulate ciuiosity, 
and load to an attentive observation of the pheno- 
mena. Mrs. Simmons having heard that messages 
in the handwriting of deceased persons were some- 
times written through the same ' medium,' asked 
if her son would give her this evidence of his 
identity. She was informed, throiigh the soimds, 
tliat the attempt should be made, and was directed 
to place a slip of paper in a certain dmwer at the 
house of the ' medium,' and to lay beside it her 
own pencil, which had been given her by the de- 
ceased. Weeks passed, and, although frequent in- 
quiries were made, no writing was found on the 
paper, lilrs. Simmons, happening to call at the 
house one day, accompanied by her husband, made 
the usual inquiry, and received the usual an- 
swer. The drawer had been opened not two 
hours before, and nothing was seen in it but 
the pencil lying on the blank paper. At the sug- 
gestion of Mrs. Simmons, however, another inveirti- 
gatioa was made, and on the paper were now found 
a few pencilled lines, resembling the handwriting of 
the deceased, but not so closely as to satisfy the 
mother's doubts. ^irs. Simmons handed the 
paper to her husband. He tliought there was a 
slight resemblance, but should probably/ have not 
remarked it, had the writing been casually pre- 
sented to him ; had the $igiuxture been given, he 
could at once have decided on the resemblance ; 
ho proposed, if the spirit of his son was indeed pro- 
sent| as alphabetioil communications, received 
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through the sounds, affirmed him to bo, that he 
should Uten and there affix his signature to the 
suspicious document. 

" In order to facilitate the operation, Mr. S . 

placed the closed point of a pair of scissors in the 
hand of the 'Medium,' and dropped his pencil 
through one of the rings or bows, the paper being 
placed beneath; her hand presently began to 
tremble, and it was with difficulty that she could 
retain her hold on the scissors. Mr. Siuunons 
then took them into his own hand, and again 
dropped his pencil through the ring. It could 
not be readily sustained in its position. After a 
few moments, however, it stood as if firmly poised, 
aud perfectly stilL It then began slowly to move. 

Mr. S saw the letters traced beneath his 

eyes. The words James D. Simmons were dis- 
tinctly and deliberately written, and the hand- 
writing was a file iimUe of his son's signature. 
But wliat Mr. S regards as the most asto- 
nishing part of the seeming miracle is yet to be 
told. 

'' Sending down to scrutinize the writing more 
closely, he observed, just as the last word was 
finished, that the top of the pencil leaned to the 
right. He thought it was about to slip through 
the ring, but to his infinite astonishment, he saw 
the point slide slowly back along the word ' Sim- 
mons,^ till it rested over the letter t, where it de- 
liberately imprinted a dot. This was a pimctilio 
utterly unthought of by him ; he had not noticed 
the omission, and was therefore entirely unpre- 
pared for the amendment. He suggested the ex- 
periment, and hitherto it had kept pace only with 
his will or desire, but how will those who deny 
the agency of disembodied spirits in these marvels, 
ascribing all to the unassisted powers of the 
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human will, or to the blind action of electricity^ 
how will they dispose of this last significant and 
ciu'ious fact ? Tlio only peculiarity observable in 
the writing was that the lines seemed sometimes 
slightly broken, as if the pencil had been lifted and 
then set down again. 

^'Anothor circumstance I am about to relate, 
which is not readily to be accounted for on any 
other theory than that of spiritual agency. Mr. 

S ., who had received no particulars of his 

8on*s death until several months after his decease, 
purposing to send for his remains, questioned the 
spirit OS to the manner in which the body had 
been disposed of, and received a very minute and 
circumstantial account of the means which had 
been resorted to for its preservation, it being at 
the time unburied. 

''Improbable as some of these statements seemed, 
they were, after an interval of four months, con- 
firmed as litemlly tnie by a gentleman, then re- 
cently nstumed from California, who was with 
young Simmons at the period of his death. In- 
tending soon to retiim to San Francisco, he called 
on Mr. Simmons to learn his wishes relative to 
the final disposition of his son's remains." 

Were this a mere harmless delusion, one 
might be inclined to laugh, or sneer at, and 
let it die out, as all other impostures do ; but 
unhappily, it is producing .the most disastrous 
effects ; nundreds of weak minded people are 
being driven crazy by it, and it is a well 
authenticated fact, that insanity has become 
fearfully prevalent since these doctrines were 
first broacoed, as the records of many a lunatic 
asylum prove. No longer ago than last week 
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a poor dupe cut bis throat, whilst labouring 
under the Spiritual delusion. Hear what the 
Editor of a leading New York paper, in his 
Journal of January 15th, says, m a leading 
article :— 

'^ Another case of suicide has just occurred in 
this city, traceable directly to the influence of the 
spiritual rapping jugglery. A man named Matthew 
Lanodon, in a respectable position and comfortable 
circumstances, lost a daughter, and was induced, 
through his grief at her death, to attend meetings 
of those persons who pretend to hold communica* 
tion with the spiritual world. Taking advantage 
of his depression, which predisposed him to lend a 
credulous ear to their assurances, they directed 
him to sit still for an hour, at his house, every 
night — speaking to no one, and allowing no one 
to speak to him ; and promising that if he would 
persevere in this course, ho should see the child 
whom he had lost. He believed them, followed 
thoir advice, grew gradimlly iusane, as might be 
expected, and finally put an end to his existence. 

" That these venal jugglers designed to lead him 
on to self-destruction, we do not suppose ; but if 
that had been their object they could not have 
adopted any surer mode of bringing it about. 
Their purpose was, doubtless, to maintain tlie 
imposture from which they were reaping so hand- 
some pecuniary returns. But the heartless cruelty 
— the reckless, brutal indifference, which, for su<^ 
an object, could lead them thus to speculate up( n 
the sacred grief of a fitther for his child---to 
stimulate it into morbid intensity of action, and 
thus to lead him gradually on to the insanity and 
suicide with which he closed his life, fall but little 
short of murder, in their criminal atrocity. 
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. " The Coroner's incpiest recommended that the 
Gmnd Jury take measures for the suppression of 
the 'circle meetings,* as they are called, where 
these bewildeiHng mummeries are pi*actised, and 
from which nothing but the worst results can ever 
bo experienced. We are not quite sure that they 
can be broken up by such an interference ; for in 
certain classes of society things of this sort flourish 
1>est, under the stimulus of pretended persecution. 
But in some way they certainly ought to be sup- 
pressed, as among the most mischievous nuisances 
by which our society is now infested." 

Absurd as all these rappings of deceased 
human beings must appear to every persoq of 
common sense — what will be thought when 
it 18 asserted thsct the spirits of horses, dogs, 
and cats communicato with their former owners ? 
In a Boston paper of last week occurred a de- 
tailed account of a ^* sitting,^ when the spirit 
of a favourite do); ^ve intimation of its pre- 
sence by icratthin^ the table legs, and that of 
a horse by dragging the said table up and 
(bwa the room. Surely the famous imposture 
.m the ^* Cock Lane Ghost" was nothing to 
this ! " Scratching Fanny^ is edited with 
a yengesince. 

Perhaps there is no plaice in the world where 
Quackery floprisbes as it does in the tTfiited 
Statep of America. Take for example the 
tliree following advertisements which I cut 
irom the New York Herald, a paper which 
lias the largest circulation in the eountr;^, and 
these afd but one of hundreds of a similar 
kind :— 
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" ASTROLOGY, ifeo. 

" Dr. Rouack^s Lectures ou Astrology aiid 
Magic. — Lecture Number Nine. — ^With the aid of 
Numbers, combined according to tlie principleB of 
a hidden science, the astrologers and magicians of 
Asia, Egypt, and subsequently of Greece, arrived 
at prognostications and uttered predictions which 
vfere afterwards verified at the monx^nt indicated. 
The people of that era were in the habit of de- 
manding from the courses of the stars the secrets of 
destiny. This continued for many contiuies. Had 
the language of the stars been false, would the 
people have continiied to consult the astrologera ? 
If thero was no truth in my translation of the 
teaching of those bright amulets, would thousands 
still continue to consult me ? Would my residence, 
Na 6, White-street, be besieged by young and old; 
anxious that I sliould interpret for tlK}m the seroll 
of destiny, emblazoned with shining worlds. Again 
I say na It is because my predictions are true 
that faith is placed in them. I am not deceived 
in the meanings I attadi to tl>e motioi^ and posi- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and therefore I deceive 
not othei-a. All letters to C. W. Roback, Na Ct, 
White-8ti*eet, will be religiously attended to if pre- 
paid. For more particulai*s call and get an astro- 
nomical almanac gratis^ whore cei*tifi.catea can be 
seen." 

'* Mrs. Prewster from Philadelphia, tenders her 
services to the ladies and gentlemen of this city, 
in Astrology, Love, and Law Matters, interpreting 
Dreams, ko., by books and science, constantly relied 
on by Napoleon ; and will teU the name of tlie lady 
or gentleman they will mofry. Also the names c^ 
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the yUiter& 59, Great Jones-street, comer of 
the Bowery* Ladies, fifty cents ; gentlemen, one 
dollar.** 

*' Love and Happiness ; or, How to win the one 
yon love best. — Professor Loraine, formerly of Paris, 
now of New York, will send to any address, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, post paid, plain directions to 
enable ladies or gentlemen to win the devoted 
affections of as many of the opposite sex as their 
hearts may desire. Address Professor Loraine, 
box 2456, N. Y. Post-office. All letters must be 
post paidy otherwise not attended to or taken out.** 



Spiritoalisv f». Common Sekse. The 
** Spiritual Harbin^er,^^ one of the sublimely 
ridiculous advocates of Spiritualism and Bap- 
pingism, has the following sublimation of 
nonsense : — 

" In the twelfth hour the glory of God, the life 
of God, the Lord of God, the Holy Procedure, 
shall crown the Tribune Creator with the perfect 
disclosive illumination. Then shall the Creator, 
in efllulgence above the divine seraphimal, arise 
into the dome of the disclosure in one compre- 
hensive revolving galaxy of supreme Beatitudes." 

The *^ Oaygua Chief" thus aptly responds : — 

'' Then shall blockheads in the Jackassical dome 
of disclosive procedure, above the all-fired great 
leather fungus of Peter Nip-ninny-go, the Goose- 
bern^ Grinder, rise into the dome of the disclosure 
imtU co-equal and co-extensive and conglomerated 
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lumuxes, in one comprehensive mux, shall assimi- 
late into nothing, and revolye like a bobtailed 
pussycat after the space where the tail was.** 

One is quite as intelli/;;ible as the other ; 
indeed the response, if anything, has the more 
spirit. 



THE SPIRIT RAPPERS AT FAULT. 

One of the Spirit Rappincf impostors in Eng- 
land, a Mrs. Hayden, uas been effectually ex- 
posed by a Mr. (>. H. Lewes, who writes an 
account of his interviews in the ^' Leader.^ 
We copy the following extracts from the 
*' Spectator." It is interesting, and illustrates 
the folly of this idle but popular delusion. Mr. 
Lewes says :— 

"Before I had witnessed these 'astounding 
phenomena/ I had formed an hypothesis of the 
whole process, which tui*ncd out to be accurate. 
It did not seem in tlie least surprising to me that 
the questioner should be correctly answered, even 
when asking questions mentally, of which no 
living soul but liis own know the answer. I in* 
variably said : * The cause of youi* delusion is, that 
you direct your attention to the thing said, 
and not to the way in which it is said. You as- 
sure me solemnly that you did not tell the me- 
dium anything ; I declare unequivocally that you 
do. It is the same in cases of clairvoyance ; you 
tell all, and fancy you are told. You do not tell 
it in so many words, but unconsciously you are 
made to communicate the vexy thing you believe 
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is communicated to yoii.' I hod formed on hypo- 
thosis, and according to tliat liypothcsis, I had 
framed certain traps into which tlie medium would 
infiUlibly fall if my supposition were correct ; the 
]i3r|)othcsis and the traps I explained to cai^in 
friends before the experiment was made. 

"The verification of tliis by experiment was 
complete. Mr. Lewes visited Mrs. Hayden, and 
acting upon his hypothesis, lingered at such let- 
ters as would frame I'eplies calculated to settle the 
question of * intelligence** beyond all doubt. Tlie 
result he thus describes : — 

^ I tliought of a relative of mine, and said 
aloud, ' I should like to know if she is present.* 
Happing answered ' Yes.* 01)scrve, the person I 
tliouglit of was a real person — I waa planning no 
trap this time, because the experiment was to bo 
every way conclusive. I j^assod my pencil eqimbly 
.along the alpliabet without once lingering, until 
after I had ^yaissed the letter J, with which her 
name began. Finding that I was not to have the 
real name, I thought I would try if I could not 
make the raps answer where I pleased. I chose 
N. liaps came : N waa written down. What 
name, thought I, sliall it be 1 Naomi or Nancy 1 

"Before I had finally settled, my pencil had 
passed A, and as I saw £, I determined £ should 
be the letter, and £ was indicated. N E, of course^ 
would do for Nelly, and Nelly was spelled. Then 
came the surname, which ought to have bcgim 
with H ; but as my pencil did not linger at H, on 
.we passed imtil we came to S, which was indicated 
without any intention on my part. I had then to 
invent some name beginning with S. It is unne* 
cessary to follow fiirther thus in detail my first 
trial Enough if I add that ' Nelly Sorel* informed 
me she died in 1855, leaving six children, two of 
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whom were boys, the eldest fourteen — every an- 
swer being hidicroiisly wrong, but declared by me 
to be ' astonishing/ which declaration was accepted 
in i)Ci*foct fixith by the * medium/ who thought she 
hiul got one good credulous listener at all events. 
That was my object — ^To make hor &11 into my 
trap, it was necessaxy she should believe I was her 
du|)c. 

** Many, who fi'om cimosity, or for the sake of 
some duped friend, whose eyes they desired to 
oq)Ou to the monstrous imposture, have visited 
Mrs. Fish and the many other 'mediums' who 
have taken up the profitable business, can recoimt 
similar experiences. We could enumerate a score 
or more, within our own knowledge, and, were we 
disposed tlius to waste time upon the search, 
would engage to obtain equally aljsurd answers of 
<\ny number. But Mr. Lewes carried his test still 
further. Thus encouraged, he thought he would 
call up the spirit of a being who never existed but 
in fable, and he mentally siimmoned one of the 
Eumonidos— one of those ' abhorred virgins,' Vith 
snaky hair, y^o form the Chorus of Furies in 
* -/Kschylus.' A prompt rapping response assured 
him of her presence ; and by judicious pauses with 
his pencil at the letters which ho had resolved 
sliould constitute the answers, he induced her to 
doclai*e tli/vt she died only six years ago I in the 
Jewish faith ! 1 aged only twenty-five ! 1 1 and leav- 
ing seven children \l\\-- But even here the absur- 
dity did not stop. * To show/ he continues, 'how 
complete^ th^ answers are mode at random, wheiki 
no clue is given, but only a ''yes" or "no" is re- 
quired, here ave four questions I wrote on a piece 
of paper and the answers I received :— 

'* * Had the ghost of Hamlet's father seventeen 
ZMses)' 
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'< ' Hod Semiramis Y 

«'Yc8r 

** ' Was Pontius Pilate an American 1 

" ' No/ 

** * Was he a leading tragedian V 

"'YesT 

«One would suppose that this was exposure 
enough ; hut perhaps the richest of all is what 
follows, though the response was true enough 
without douht The hist test Mr. Lewes applied 
was put mentally, hut the question was also written 
on paper and handed to a friend before it was 
asked. It was, *I$ Mr$, Hay den an impostoi*?* 
An unequiyocating 'Yes* was the answer. The 
question was repeated, but the same answer was 
returned.** 

''It is but too x)ainfu]]7 notorious that this 
gross fmud upon the public has, more than any 
other single cause, filled our lunatic asylums ; and 
the London ' Watchman/ a journal not likely to 
exaggerate facts, says, — ' We know that already in 
England it has perplexed or prostrated the intel- 
lects of men, whose minds have been exercised in 
public official business, and cultivated by literary 
studies.' . As a mode of arresting the progress of 
Hie mischief, let there be a pretty fi*eo application 
of such tests. A few dollars thus laid out would 
be a public benefit, for the ' mediums* once being 
distrustful of being themselyes duped — ^paid back 
in their own coin — and thus made conscious of 
standing oyer a mine that may explode at any 
moment in the presence of more credulous specta- 
tors—would be compelled to abandon their profit- 
able but ne&rioua proceedings. Similar exposures 
haye been made here, as we have said, but not upon 
ascale of sufficient extent, seeing that l^ename of the 
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' mediums' is Lei^oiL Let some one who has the 
money to spore, and coolness and shrewdness ta 
carry on his investigations adroitly^ and without 
betrayal of his object, adopt Mr. Lewes*» plan, 
and he may have responses from as many ' Nelly 
SoreH' or ' Sam Sliclo,* or ' Tittlebat Titmouses^' 
or any other imaginative men, women or childreD, 
as he chooses; and assurances into the bargain 
that his great grandfather's grandfiither was Mra 
Partington's only son ; that he married one of the 
mummies in Mr. Abbott's Egyptian Exhibition ; 
that he died six years ago in infimcy, leaving a 
bereaved wife and lai^ fiunily to lament his de- 
cease—or any other absurdity he can invent ; with 
the salvo to boot, that the ' mediimi,' herself is 
exactly what he had discovered her to be— a veri* 
table impostor. Verily, we shall never think of 
'i*appiug mediimiSy' hereafter, without mentally 
asking, — ' Had the ghost of Hamlet's &ther seven* 
teen noses )' That's the question." 

I should like, did space permit, to present 
the reader with a sketch of the proceeaings of 
a Woman^s Sights Meeting. I attendeaone U 
of these gossipping pow-wovrs in Westchester, 
Pennsylvania, some time since, and never was 
I more amused. They or/;anized temporarily 
by makincr Mary Ann Johnson and Alice 
Jackson, President and Secretary pro tern. 
Then a committee was appointed by the lady- 
chair to nominate officers, and while the com- 
mittee was out, that most eloquent of Quaker- 
esses, Mrs. Lucretia Mott, entertained the 
conclave with one of her happiest speeches. 
Mary Ann Johnson was made ** perpetual 
grand," two women and two men were the 
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Vices, and one woman and two men, the 
Secretaries. ** Miss (Doctor) Harriet Hunt,^^ 
(we ouote the telegraph verbatim^) read a 
letter from Dr. (we contend it should be doc- 
trix,) "Elizabeth Blackwell, of New York,^ 
and addressed the convention in a forcible 
manner upon the necessity of a medical educa- 
tion for the females of the day. 

The principles laid down in the resolutions 
were of the same radical and amusing order 
with those heretofore enunciated by these as- 
piring Jellybys; that women are entitled by 
natural right to equal participation with men 
in political institutions ; that it is a gross in- 
consistency and a glaring exercise of arbitrary 
power to compel women to pay taxes while 
they are not permitted a vote; that every 
party which claims to respect the humanity, 
the civijization, or the progress of the age, is 
bound to inscribe on its banner Equaliti/ before 
the Law without distinction of sex ; that the 
science of Government is not necessarily con- 
nected with the violence and intrigue practiced 
by party politicians; neither does the exercise 
of the elective franchise, or the proper dis- 
charge of governmental duties necessarily in- 
volve a sacrifice of refinement or the sensi- 
bilities of true womanhood ; that the true 
interests of society demand that Woman should 
be represented in the government, and that her 
most strenuous exertions and valuable services 
are to be obtained only through her participa- 
tion in its responsibilities and emoluments; 
that if it be true that it is Woman's province to 
soothe the angry passions and cool the bel<- 
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li^rcrent feelin;;^ of Man, there is no placer 
where she would find a riper harvest awaitinpf 
her lahours than in the halls of the National 
niid State Legislatures; that Woman^s true 
sphere is that which her nature and capability 
will enable her to fill, and not that appointed 
by Man, and bcunded by his^ ideas of propriety ; 
that the present position of medical or^ranixa* 
tions, precluding Woman from the same educa- 
tion with Man, under the pretext of delicacy; 
virtually acknowledges the impropriety of his 
beinjE^ her medical attendant, &o., &c. 

Mrs. Swisshelm, editress of the ^^ Pittsburgh 
Visitor^ was not at this gathering, nor did I see 
mention made of any letter from her to the 
conclave. Like a good and true woman, she was 
perhaps at home, taking care of her baby, and 
as for writing, she sensibly says she has thrown 
down the pen to devote Ircrself to rockin^r the 
cradle. A good example this, in my opinion, 
for the Mary Anns, and the Alices, and the 
Hannahs, and all the rest of the doctresses of 
the Convention, to follow. 

The ladies are playing all sorts of pranks 
in America. — Verily they are "smart.*' — 
Among the smartest is the celebrated Mrs. 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith, who is fulfilling her 
*' mission,** we see, by lecturing, out West, on 
Womanhood and Manhood, and how men 
should dress and how women should dross. At 
Cleveland, Ohio, she delivered a discourse on 
'* Manhood,** in a dress, the editor of the 
Herald of that place did not think becoming. 
** Tt was too low" (says he,) " in the neck^ 
Although it displayed a bust that a Queen 

X 
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might envy^ we do not think it the dress for a 
popular audience. Some of our old fashioned 
lady friends would scold if they should see a 
dau/;hter thus dressed at an evening party.^^ 

This fair lecturer is truly described as ^'a 
beautiful woman.^^ Her face is very fine — her 
bead intellectual — ^Iier eye full and expressive 
of thought and feeling. Her voice, not strong, 
but clear, distinct and mesmeric. Her arms 

' round and full — and her hand exquisitely beau- 
tiful and eloquent, and her form, one that was 
cast in Nature's finest mould.*^ This being the 

. case, it may amuse some of our lady (as well 
as gentlemen) readers, to see what such a 
woman as is here described says, and says 
publicly, about Woman. 

In her lecture on ^^ Womanhood,^ she 
enunciates, among a great many others, the 

-following opinions:— 

^ Women have modes of torturing women, un- 
known to the other sex — ^the rude stai-e, the oovoi*t 
smile, the just perceptible curl of the lip. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Padding cannot conceal defects of form. Tlie 
scraggy arm and lank waist tell the whole story. 
Flowing robes, however, if skilfully managed, 
avail something. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ The advent of 
Kossuth helped to break up the monotony in 
mon*s attire, and if Madotne Kossuth luvd been a 
woman of original character, she might have done 
the same service for the dress of ladies. * * * 
If women were dressed in men's clothes, they 
would only Appear like a 'poorer kind of man.' 
♦ # ♦ # Beautiful women are rarely vain, 
plain women always. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Plain women 
are seldom loved. — ^Thej must learn to do without 
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the * poetry of love.' — ^ ♦ ♦ ♦ |^£0^ |^|^ ^^j 
vain OS women. ♦ ♦ *' ♦ In women, vanity 
is a foible; in men, a vice. * * * * A 
woman sliould never be old — ^ncver unlovely ; and 
need never be, for all periods of a healthy life ai*e 
equally charming. * * • ♦ A compressed 
bust is fiital to all magnanimous achievement. 
* « • • American women have less indepen- 
dence of opinion than their transatlantic sistom,** 

Pleasant reading this, from a lady ! Is it 
not, ladies ! 

]}ut I imagine I have said enough on this, 
as I before remarked, *' all-absorbing"^ subject. 
Nothing but the universal interest which it 
still excites, should have induced me to say so 
nmch; but, little about the movement has 
hitherto been known in England, and there- 
fore I deemed that even such random notices 
as these are might prove acceptable. The 
*' History of Spirit Rapping"' will form not the 
least interesting chapter of some future History 
of Imposture and Credulity. Undoubtedly it 
is a clever jug;:ling, and only that ; and when 
the secret shall be divulged, — as some day it 
assuredly will be — the wonder, will be that a 
deception so transparent should have thrown 
dust in the eyes of so many thousand dupes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

KKORO CAMP MEETING AT FLUSHING, TiONG ISLAND, 
STATE OF NEW YORK — PRIMITIVE CAMP MEETING 
ON THE BANKS OF THE SU8Q(JEIIANNAH, PENNSYL* 
VANIA. 

Walking down Broadway, New York, one 
bright Saturday morning, my attention was at* 
tracted to a bill in the window of a barber^s 
shop, which announced that a Gamp Meeting 
of the Free Negro Churches of certain districts, 
would commence that day, and bo continued for 
a week, at a place called Flushing ; and that 
steamboats would depart from a pier on tho 
East River, at four o^clock in the atternoon, for 
the spot where the great gathering was to take 
place. 

I at once determined to witness for myself 
one of those scenes which are peculiar to Ame- 
rica ; and, accordingly at the hour mentioned, 
I stepped on board the *' Jefferson,^ a steamer 
chartered by the negroes themselves for the 
week : and having with some difficulty made 
my way to the clerks^ office, I received in ex* 
change for a half-dollar piece a very dirty 
ticket, wrapped up in an equally dirty tract ; 
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and both enclosed in a well-thumbed piece of 
Nvhitey-brovvn paper, on which was printed a 
fiort of programme of the contemplated services 
at Flushiuju'. 

The deck of the " Jefferson^ was crowded 
when I arrived; and during the interval which 
elapsed before the word '^ go-a*hcad^' was ;;iven, 
fresh arrivals were frequent. The new comers, 
as well as those who had preceded me, were, 
almost without an exception, coloured people ; 
indeed, with the exception of the persons be- 
longing to the boat, there was not a pale-skin 
on board besides myself. The decK of the 
*^ Jefferson,^ by one who strained after similes, 
might have been likened to a huge chess board 
on which the coloured pieces bad it all their 
own way, the white men cutting but sorrj 
figures amon^ their sable adversaries. • 

It was curious enough to watch the various 
groups as they hurried down the quay to the 
vessels side. From every avenue which opened 
upon the quay, issued a stream of variegated 
humanity — Negroes of every age and of both 
sexes, dressed in clothes of all the colours of 
the rainbow, and laden with huge baskets of 

[provisions, hurried to tlie quay^s edge, regard- 
ess of the jibes and jeers of the ** loafing''^ 
Yankees, and other idlers who had assembled 
to watcli their embarkation. Talk of the beaux 
and belies of the New York Broadway, or of 
our own Kegent Street, they were what Sidney 
Smith would have xsalled ^^ drab coloured men 
compared with the showily attired free negroes 
bound fbr the Gamp Meetmg. 
Fancy, reader, a short, fiit, coloured gentle^ 
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nian, with a highly polished beaver hat jauntil j 
•tuck on one side of a head from which springs 
a pyramid of woolly hair— draw in imagina^ 
tion, if you can, a face black as ebony, and 
shining with perspiration, and lighted up with 
a joyousness which scorns the trammels of con- 
ventional decorum, and ^ins out its satisfaction. 
On either side of this visage behold two flank- 
ing walls of snowy lawn, the sharp corners of 
which threaten destruction to the large staring 
eyes, which roll from side to side continually, 
as if conscious of their danger from such spear- 

Eointed collars. Behold a neckerchief of a 
rilliant scarlet, expanding over the breast into 
a flamingo-like gorgeousness, and bounded by 
a sky-blue waistcoat v/ith roll collar, whose 
azure surface is studded with buttons of sur- 
passing brilliancy, and over which meanders a 
network of ** barbaric^^ gold. This waistcoat, 
pinched in at the waist to a fearful smallness, 
gradually blends with a pair of plum-coloured 
pantaloons, fitting tightly to the shape, which 
m the negro is not the most elegant in the 
world, and terminating in striped stockings 
and pumps, on the instep of which rosettes of 
gay ribbon appear. These articles of dress, 
with a laughmg, light-hearted creature inside 
them, will convey some slight idea of a free 
negro on a holiday occasion ; but brilliant, and 
corgeous, splendid in attire, and over-polished 
m manner, as he appears, he is almost eclipsed 
by the prismatic and primrose-gloved creature 
who affectedly hangs on his arm, and inces- 
santly titters and chatters, as, by means of 
partially lifted flounces, she exhibits rather 
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ovor-developeJ feot, and thick, showily-sandal- 
led ancles. 

The ** Jefferson" at length completed the 
taking in of its living cargo, in addition to 
whom there was stowed away an immense 
assortment of '* creature comforts/' for as these 
Camp Meetings last a week, and sometimes 
longer, and are usually, as was the case in the 
present instance, held in remote places, where 
supplies of provisions cannot well be procured, 
it becomes necessary to lay in a stock. And a ' 
strange medley in the provision way was pre- 
sented to the eye on the deck of the steamer. 
Huge water-melons lay side by side with 
pumpkins and preserve-jars; baskets of peaches, 
and hampers of apples, such apples and peaches 
as I have never seen in England, were flanked 
by heaps of pine-apples whose fragrance filled 
the air : nor were the more solid articles of 
food wanting. Enormous hams, and mighty 
haunches of venison, and buffalo humps and 
tongues plainly enough indicated that fasting 
would form no part of the forthcoming cere- 
monies. Beverages of many kinds, too, were 
in abundance, and every moment the popping 
of mineral water corks, and root beer bunj;^ 
was heard, for the sun blazed down on the 
decks, and was wonderfully procreative of 
thirst. Ardent spirits, and bottled malt 
liquors were not wanting, and their effects 
were soon apparent, fpr the negro tribe, ever 
loquacious, became voluble to an extraordinary 
degree beneath their influence. And so, 
amidst a perfect Babel of sounds, the impatient 
Qaptain mounted the paddle-box, gesticulated 
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furiousi J to some Iag;i:ards who were leisurely 
walking towards the boat, and gave' the signal 
to move away. High overhead the beam of 
the engine commenced its work, and beneath 
our feet the paddle wheel shaft revolved, and 
leaving some unfortunate laggards on the bank, 
like Lord Ullin, *' lamentiug,^^ the gay and 
swift steamer glided almost noiselessly from 
the quay, and rapidly proceeded up the East 
Hiver. 

Governor's Island, with its gloomy prison, 
was soon passed, and, in half an hour after- 
wards, the steamboat was struggling with the 
raging waters of that dangerous part of the 
river, known by the diabolical designation of 
Hell-Gate, a locality which every reader of 
Washin^'ton Irving's *' Knickerbocker s History 
of New York" will remember as having beeu 
described by the quaint chronicler. Now, as in 
old times, the furious waters roared and raged 
amongst the rocks which obstruct the perilous 
channel — perilous indeed to mariners, for we 
passed a schooner which the swift current had 
driven on the *' Hogg's Back"' the night before, 
and was rapidly breaking up. Bravely, how- 
ever, our gallant little b^t stemmed the tide, 
and carried us into smooth water, a change 
which produced a decided effect on the negroes, 
for those of them who but a few moments be- 
fore bad exhibited unmistakeable symptoms of 
nausea, now busied themselves in unpacking 
liampers ; and ere long, the rapid consumption 
of variouB viands convinced me that the stock 
of provisions, enormous as it aeemed, would be 
^ery inadequate to the demands of the Gamp 
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people, if many attacka of a similar nature 
should be made upon it. 

Of all the disgusting exhibitions I had ever 
witnessed — that meal of the free negroes, 
^'capped the climax.'*^ Knives were scarce 
and forks utterly unknown. Plates, too, were 
not in much request, the palms of the gen- 
tlemen^s hands, and the pocket-handkerchiefii 
of the ladies supplying all deficiency in the 
matter of crockery. On one part of the deck 
sat a corpulent coloured man m the centre of 
a sable group, tearing with his not-over-deli- 
cate fingers a piece of hung beef into strips 
which he handed round, always taking care to 
supply the ladies first. This agreeable occupa- 
tion he diversified by picking into shreds dried 
fish, with which, during the intervals which 
occurred between helping the others, he re* 
galed himself. In another part was to bo 
seen a negro-mother feeding her odd-looking 
children with boiled hommany, the spoon she 
used for the purpose FUgg^ting a possible 
reason for the enormous mouths of her off?ipring. 
Snugly esconced near the paddle boxes were 
some ravenous looking gentry discussing with 
infinite gusto a fearfuMooking mixture of what 
appeared to be pieces of fat bacon stewed in 
Day and Martinis blacking, and near them, 
her head half-buried in the depths of a mam- 
moth water melon, sat a toothless old negress, 
sucking in with a sort of whistling sound the 
pink pulp, and glaring hideously over the rind 
with her bleared and yellow eyes, reminding 
one rather of one of the witches of a nursery 
tale than of anything human. Sprinkled here 
X 2 
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and tbero some dark Adouis might lie seen 
seated beside a comely young ne^^ress, assidu« 
ously helping her to pumpkin and pie, and 
ogling her witli all the powers of fascination 
be nossessed, the fair one (if such term may be 
applied to a sombre beauty) reciprocating his 
endearments, in the most languishing comical 
manner possible ; and seated apart from all, 
near the stem of the boat, were sundry elders 
of the tribe, grey grizzled old men and old 
women, looking like animated mummies, so 
motionless and dried up did they appear, and 
only giving evidence of vitality by the rolling 
of their eyes, and the convulsive twitchings of 
their withered limbs. 

* The sun was going down behind a gorgeous 
bank of clouds, and, seated near the bow of the 
steamer, I was enjoying the magnificent snec- 
^tacle, glad for a few moments to got away from 
the gormandisers, when a burst of wild rich 
music fell on my ear, and startled mo from the 
dreamy mood in^ which I had unconsciously 
fallen. Never sliall I forget that sound and 
that scene ! While I had been musing, the 
remnants of the feast had been cleared away, 
and, by common consent, rather than by pre* 
meditated arrangement, as it seemed, the ne* 
groes had disposed themselves into a sort, of 
congi'egational form, two or three of the grey- 
headed old men just referred to occupying some 
chairs in the centre of the deck, before them 
being a couple of trunks, converted for the 
nonce into a sort of rostrum, on which lay a 
bible and a hymn book. 
A wild and sweet melody floated on the air 
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as I loft mj forward position and joined the 
company^ who were evidently commencing a 
religious service. A hymn was bein^ sung to 
a tune which I had never before heard. The 
strange air was simple ; and, as it arose from 
the bosom of the waters on that calm summer 
evening, and beneath that feir American sky, 
the effect produced was indescribably charming* 
But thoroughly to have enjoyed it, ones eyes 
should have been closed ; for the strange con* 
tortious of countenance and grotesque positions 
of the bodies of the vocalists provoked laughter 
rather than admiration. And as darkness suc- 
ceeded to the short transatlantic twilight, and 
the red glare from the funnel top fell upon and 
illuminated the faces of the minstrels, it was 
difficult to believe that tones of such angelie 
sweetness really issued from saeh unangelic- 
looking lips. But the sweetest birds of song 
do not boast the brightest plumage ; and the 
orange flower, which from some secret nook 
diffuses its exquisite perfume, is clothed far 
less splendidly than thousands of less fragrant 
children of the sun. 

Suddenly the strain ceased. Then an aged 
man rose, and, stretching forth his hands, com- 
menced an extemporaneous prayer. So feeble 
was his voice that but very few words of what 
he said were audible to me at least. His man- 
ner was calm, impressive, and dignified ; and 
when he resumed his seat, a fervent ** Amen^ 
burst from the lips of all present. Then another 
hymn was sung without being given out ; the 
men alone chaunting the two first lines of the 
Terse, and the rich sweet voices of the women 
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chiming in with the third and fourth. This, 
ended, the enthusiasm of the negroes began 
to show itself, and all regularity was soon at 
an end. 

The scene now became one of the utmost 
confusion and excitement. Those who had 
sought a temporary refuge in the cabins rushed 
on the deck, which was densely crowded from 
stem to stern. A wild spirit of devotion ap- 
peared to have seized upon each and all, and 
many were wrought up to a pitch of phrenzy. 
Instead of forming one assemblage, the com- 
pany broke up into separate groups, in the 
midst of each of which either ''^some convert 
newly blest'' shrieked forth " Glory I glory, 
glory l^ or a highly excited vocalist shoutetl at 
the top of his voice snatches of hymns which 
he deemed suitable to the occasion ; these 
ejaculations and cries were accompanied by 
groans, fearful exclamations, and passionate 
appeals for mercy— all pronounced in negro 
jargon, which rendered almost all tliat was 
said unintelligible. As the excitement in- 
creased the scene became almost painful to 
witness, but it was occasionally relieved by the 
most grotesque incidents, which set solemnity 
and gravity alike at defiance. 

Suddenly, when the religious, or rather the 
fanatical fever was at its height, a loud hoarse 
voice was heard, and looking up, I beheld 
perched on the top of a water cask, a hu^ 
Durlv ne^o indulging in the most frantic 
gesticulations, in the all but vain attempt to 
aecure the attention of those below. In his 
left hand he grasped the handle of an old 
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fiddle, and with his right he convulsively 
clutched the bow^^. At length by diut of bawl* 
ing he attracted notice, and thus encouraj;ed ho 
scraped a few pi'eliminary chords on his mise« 
rable instniment. Then with indescribable 
pomposity he placed the fiddle beneath his great 
fat double chin, and liftin/i; his bow as high as 
his extended arm would permit him, he rolled 
his eyes fearfully — turned them upwards so as 
not to leave a segment of the dark iris visible, 
and opening a huge cavernous mouth he sent 
from thence certain sounds which resembled the 
bellowing of a bufiklo, rather than the breath- 
ings of devotion. Difficult as it was for my 
uninitiated ears to catch at first the words he 
uttered, the crowd around easily enough under- 
stood and entered into their spirit, for scarcely 
had the bow descended and swept the strings 
before every face seemed convulsed with emo* 
tion, and voice after voice joined in the strain, 
which was led by the black Boanerges of the 
water-cask. 

The hymn which caused such intense emo- 
tion might be sought for in vain in any collec- 
tion of devotional poems extant, at least I 
believe so ; for unless it is contained in some 
negro hymn-book, I know not where to recom- 
mend any one curious in such matters to look 
for it. It was an odd jumble of piety and pro- 
fanity, and the tune to which it was sung was 
decidedly of that class which has been of late 
made so popular in England by certain clever 
Yankees, who« on the strength of a little burnt 
c6rk and beer, and spotless shirt collars, dubbed 
themselves *^ Ethiopians,^ and sang ridiculous 
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words to pleasin;; melodies. To giro some 
faint idea of the Iiymn wliich caused such emo- 
tion, I will quote a verse or two. It com- 
menced thus — the violinist ieadin;; oiF, and 
accompanying himself in the most ludicrously 
unmusical style. As it is quite impossible to 
convey to the reader the manner in which the 
verses were sung, he must be good enough to 
imagine something between a fit of hysterics 
and a comic song, and he will have some faint 
notion of it. 
Thus, then, the burly negro commenced : — 

" I'm 'listing for de oly \nir, 
Will you go 'long wid me ]" 

This was repeated three times, the words, 
** Will you go 'long wid me/^ being sung each 
time with a different expression ; at the ^^ third 
time of asking,^ the congregation chimed in 
with: — 

" Whar you go, soldier, oh ? 
Berry much I like to know," 

To which, with a military air, the dark gentle- 
man on the water-cask replies, in an exceed- 
ingly bass voice : — 

*' Ym 'listing for King Jesus, 
So, come 'long wid me I 
Come long wid me I 
Jine de gloriable company." 

And the fiddle actually seemed to play of its 
own accord, for bo rapid was the motion of the 
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performer^s elbow, that in the dim lif|[ht it could 
scarcely be discerned. \Vt>on the last flourisli 
was ended, or rather, when it was ending, the 
voices of the people again were beard ; and 
now, wrought up to a crusading spirit, they 
launched out with — 

" Yes, we'll go, soldier, oh, 
Dat is 'listing for King Jesus I 
Broders ! come *long wid mo, 
Sissy ! come, dc Sahiour see ; 
. Fight *long wid me, 
''List 'long wid me 
In do army of King Jesus." 

Langusige would fail to describe the scene 
>Yhich ensued. Still perched on his cask, stoml 
the musician in a paroxysm of musical insanity, 
and the faster he played, and the louder he 
sang, the more recruits he got. The separate 
groups united into one, and around the cask 
crowded every soul on board, except the crew, 
who smoked, and chewed, and spat as usual, 
quite unconscious that troops were being raised 
on board for royalty. Closerand closer they press- 
ed, and louder and louder their voices became. 
A watcher on the banks of the river up which 
we steamed might have imagined that a ship 
freighted with yellow demons was flitting by. 
On, on we went, and then the ^* JefTerson^s^ 
paddles ceased to revolve, and we came to a 
standstill alongside Flushing Pier. I felt very 
much as I should suppose a sober-minded gentle- 
man might feel who has had the misfortune to 
have been by mistake locked up in a lut^atid 
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agylum, from whence be had but just made hia 
escape. 

The spot where the Camp Meetinfi: was hold 
was situated about a mile from the little town 
of Flushing, and thither, on landing, I imme-* 
diately repaired. By far the greater number 
of the passengers had too much to do in the 
way of looking after their luggage, to start at 
once for the '' Gamp,^' so that I had the road 
all to myself, my only light being derived from 
myriads of fire-flies, which gleamed through 
the boughs of the alanthus trees that bordered 
the way. 

After walking for about twenty minutes, I 
felt assured, by the appearance of a belt of forest 
on my left hand, that I was not far from the 
spot I desired to visit, and fortunately meeting 
a coloured woman, I was by her directed to a 
- narrow pathway, into which I struck. Along 
this thoroughfare I stumbled, to the imminent 
danger of my shins and eyes, for across the nar- 
row passage lay many trunks of fallen trees, and 
the lower branches of some yet standing fre- 
quently brushed my face. I wandered so de- 
viously, and, it appeared to me, so far, that I 
began to suspect that I had missed my way, 
' and visions ot primeval forests, and of red In- 
dians, such as I have read of in Fennimore 
Cooper, flitted before my mental eyes. All at 
once, however, I became convinced that I was 
on the rij;ht track, and doubt being resolved 
into certamty, I pushed on. 

There was neither a finger-post, nor a living 
index to guide me in that solitary woodland 
walk — ^but a« I arrived at a spot where the 
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uppermost brandies of the pines were scantier 
than usual, 1 beheld a faint red glare over- 
spreading the skjf and, at the same moment, 
the sound of voices '* not far remote^ greeted 
my ear. Ten more minutes of bush struggling, 
during which time the glare above had become 
redder and redder, and the voices more and 
juore distinct, and I was on the outskirts oi 
the '' camp/^ Suddenly, I turned a sharp an- 
gle, and the whole scene flashed before me. 

In the heai*t of a small pine wood a clear- 
ing of about two acres had been made by the 
hand of Nature— its shape as truly circular as 
that of a Fairy-ring in some English meadow. 
Tlie centre of the space was carpetted with the 
finest and softest grass, and around three-fourths 
ef its circumference flowed a spring of the 
purest and clearest water. It was a sylvan 
temple ^^ not made with faands,^ but fresh and 
green from the hands of the architect of Hea- 
ven and Earth : as Southey writes : — 

''So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart's first impulse would be pmyor.** 

An ardent imagination might without much 
effort have transformed that green spot into 
^ natural sanctuary; for the tall trunks of 
the trees, from which no branches sprang until 
thev had attained to a very considerable height, 
to Fancy's eye, resembled the shafts of some 
cathedral, whilst the interlacing boughs re- 
minded one of the tracery-work of a Gothic 
ceiling divested of its grotesque charaoteristica, 
and preserving only its grace and grandeur. ..' 
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Immediately beneath the pine-trees which 
bounded the circle was a row of tents, made of 
the whitest sail-cloth, placed equi-distant from 
each other — ^their little conical summits tinged 
with the red reflection of the fires which blazed 
round a lesser circle than that which they de^ 
scribed. Primitive, indeed, were these forest- 
illuminators ! Three hickory-poles, each about 
twelve feet in hei;;ht, arranged hour-glass 
fiisbion, supported a sort of rudo tazza of baked 
clay, about six feet in diameter ; — on this tray, 
pine logs smeared with turpentine were placed, 
and the red glare from about forty of these 
blazing tripods produced a striking and start- 
ling effect : it bathed all beneath in a flood of 
blood-red light and extinguishing the stars, 
made the heavens above appear like a mighty 
dome lined with glowing copper, and based on 
the dark ring formed by the summits of the 
pine-trees. Issuing suddenly from the gloomy 
recesses of the wood, I involuntarily stepped 
backward a few paces, dazzled and confounded 
by the novelty or the objects before me. 

But if the scene of the solemnities was 
strange and striking, not less remarkable was 
the appearance of the singular congregation 
which occupied it, and who, like Caspar, in 
Weber's " Der Freischutz,** were literaUy sur- 
rounded by a ring of flame. 

I have said that the clearing was surrounded 
by tents, or rather *^ camps, and that these 
latter were outside a narrower circle formed by 
the rude ^Uripods"* already described. The 
central space was filled with rude benches, on 
which were seated between three and. four 
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tBousand persons nearly all black, attentively 
listening to a discourse which was being delU 
vered by a black minister. 
\> There was no pulpit — at least no such pulpit 
as we are accustomed to see in regularly-built 
churches and chapels ; but in its place, on the 
edge of the circie, and directly opposite the 
chief entrance to the ^^ camp,^^ was a temporary 
structure, which precisely resembled the hust- 
ings from which would-be members for the 
city of Westminster deliver their speeches in 
front of St. Paul's Church, Govent Garden. 
Beneath and in front of this erection was a 
square space, divided into portions, and boarded 
in, with an entrance into each compartment, 
which was furnished with benches. This was 
the ^^ anxious pen,^^ destined for the reception 
of *^ inquirers ;" but it had not a single occu- 
pant at the period of my arrival. 

There were a good many white persons pre- 
sent, attracted, like myself, by curiosity, and, 
like them, I was quickly and courteously ac- 
commodated with a seat ; the sable worshippers 
evidently considering our presence there as a 
compliment. A negress next to whom I sat 
became very communicative ; and, as my object 
was to acquire all the information possible, I 
by no means discouraged her well-meant civi- 
lity. Indeed why should I have done so ! An 
American gentleman, however, who sat on the 
other side of the coloured woman, appeared to 
think differently; for he wrapped his coat 
closely around his spare figure, made the dis- 
tance between him and the ^^ nigger' as great 
as possible, and contemptuously turned up. bis 
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nose, as though some remarkably unsavoury 
odour had come ^^ betweeu the wind and his 
nobility.*' 

The short sermon which was in course of 
delivery when I entered the ^^camp" rather 
abruptly concluded ; and when the bursts of 
^' Ameus" with which its termination was 
greeted had died away, one of the half-dozen 
black preachers on the Imstings gave out a 
hymn, the tune of which was pitched by a 
coloured man below. 

Then from that clearing in the pine-forest, 
arose one of the sweetest bursts of melody to 
which I have ever listened. No organ, in that 
svlvan temple, peeled forth its harmonious 
thunder; no soft diapasons died away, and 
faded into an almost melo<Iious silence. White 
robed choristers there were none, with their 
^^ notes of linked sweetness long drawn out" 
hut that dusky multitude the soul of harmony 
app^red to inspire, as, 

''All hail the power of Jesu^s name I 
Let Aogels prostrate fall ; 
Bring forth the royal diadem 
And orown him Lord of all 1'* 

w&B sung with heart and voice« Sweet to my 
cars was that anthem of the woods, as it rose 
upon and was wafted away by the ni^ht 
breeze, the pauses between the verses being 
only interrupted by the shrill chirpings of the 
Jcatydids, those ^^ people of the pines^* and the 
vailing notes of the whip-poor-will. 
« The negroes,' like the Italians, are natural 
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musicians ; and as hymn singers, I fearlessly 
assert they have not their equals. The voices 
of the females are peculiarly sweet, and in the 
matter of expression they are in no degree in- 
ferior to those who make far greater preten- 
sions to excellence. Delighted should I be to 
hear such devotional singing in many of our 
English places of worship, as charmed my ears 
that night in the woods of Flushing. 

The hymn concluded — ^a second preacher 
advanced to the front of the stand. He was a 
middle-aged negro, hard featured, and far from 
good-looking. The murmurs of approbationr 
which pealed his appearance, led me to con- 
elude ttiat he was a favourite orator, and so 
be turned out to be. He was very fat and un- 
wieldy, and his hoarse deep voice appeared to 
come from a considerable distance below^ where 
the vocal organs are supposed to be situated.. 
His first tones put me in mind of the grum- 
bling of some wild beast in his cavern. From 
a little bible, which he held in his hand, he 
read his text, " Why will ye die V* from which 
it was pretty evident that his discourse was of 
the ^^ awakening'* kind, a species of oratory 
for which it appeared this gentleman was re- 
markable, he being a sort of sledge-hammer 
preacher, who would not strike until he had 
the material on which he wrought to a re« 
markably heated condition. 

I'o analyse the sable preacher^s discourse 
would bo a matter of impossibility. There 
was but little arrangement and no consecutive- 
ness. Thundering denunciations. — Fearful 
and strongly-drawn portraits of sin and sinners 
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— ^horrible descriptions of the infernal worlds 
and minute accounts of the sufFerin^^s of the 
'lost, formed the staple of his sermon. As he 
warmed with his subject, his face streamed 
with perspiration, which he shook like spray 
from his skin and hair, as he leaned forward 
from his rostrum. Literal ^^ droppings, ot 
the Sanctuary were they, and plentifully were 
the people immediately below bedewed by 
them. As he proceeded his excitement became 
absolutely frightful to witness — ^his eyes rolled 
and his huge mouth became expanded to an in- 
credible extent, whilst foam issued from its 
corners and beslavered his chin. His action 
was vehement and violent in the extreme, and 
his voice increased to a bawl, as he dealt dam- 
nation ^^to all the unconverted'^ present. In 
this strain he continued for about half an hour, 
and then he sank back on a form, breathless, 
and bathed in sweat. No sooner had he con* 
eluded than another man stepped forward, and 
coaxingly invited converts to the anxious 
benches, nor was it long before his invitations 
were accepted. 

Wrought up to a pitch almost of insanity by 
the energetic preacher, the entire multitude ap- 
peared agitated like the ocean in a storm. To 
enable myself the better to describe the effects 
produced, I had moved near the stand and 
faced the congregation. The view of that sea 
of upturned faces almost bordered on the ter- 
rible. Between three and four thousand dark 
countenances, on which played the fliekering 
crimson glare of the pine torches, were before 
tnci each face wearing the impress of wild ex- 
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citement: many a passion was depicted on those 
agitated faces. There was to be seen one, 
under the influence of • terror — ^his eyes protru- 
ding from their sockets — their whites pain- 
fully visible — the teeth chattering with agony, 
and the face, strange as it may seem, of a leaden 
paleness. In another direction stood, in an at- 
titude of the deepest dejection, an old man, 
who occasionally threw up his withered arms 
and shrieked " Lost — ^lost — lost, for ever !" 
with fearful earnestness. One was kneeling 
and sobbing convulsively, and hundreds lay ou 
the ground, as if hiding their faces from their 
Judge. In various parts crowds pressed round 
some trembling penitent, whose ^^ deliverance" 
was celebrated by shouts of ^^ Glory be to 
God !'^ and the like. One after another would- 
be converts pressed into the anxious pews 
where the ministers from the platform awaited 
them, and from the centre of the ^^ Gamp" to 
its extremest boundary the whole scene was 
one of terror, anxiety, and confusion. 

Through the long hours of the night this 
commotion continued, but when day began to 
break, the effects of such unnatural excitement 
were visible enough in the exhausted condition 
of the actors in the scence. Many, yielding to 
fatigue, were lying completely prostrated on 
the ground, their garments torn, and their hair 
dishevelled. The sight of these prostrated 
women was inconceivably distrusting, and as I 
passed by them, I could not help questioning 
the sincerity of a faith which had so debased 
its votaries. 
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O^er the tops of the trees shot the slant 
beams of the rising sun, as, making a circuit, 
of the ** Camp," I pryed into a few of them. 
In one, di^n^ined hj the name of the ^^^ Preach- 
ers^ Tent,^ lay several of the ministers whom 
I had seen on the platform, fast asleep, and 
snoring fearfully; but a relay of ministers 
appeared to have been provided, for when I 
attain drew near to the stand, a fresh orator 
was urging the people to continue their exer- 
tions, and not to rest ^^ until dey had whipped 
de debil out of de camp.*" To pcsoually 
witness that frightful and necromantic opera- 
tion I did not feel inclined, and so, wearied 
and exhausted, and not greatly edified by my 
night at the '^ Gamp Meeting,^^ I quitted the 
*^ cleariug,^^ and left the negroes to hnish their 
services, which were to continue uninterrupted,^ 
both by night and day, for a week yet to come. 



m 

Very different was another Gamp Meeting 
scene which I accidentally witnessed some 
months afterwards. I was travelling in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and in the course of my 
wanderings, visited the Valley of Wyoming, 
the scene of Gampbeirs exquisite poem. '* On 
the Su8quehannah''s side^ a great gathering of 
the Primitive Methodists was being held, and 
one lovely afternoon, in that delicious period of 
the year known as the Indian summer, I visited 
the " Place of Tents.'* 

The difference between it and the one I bad 
witnessed at Flushing was as great as it is pos- 
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6ible to conceive. The tents were pitched on 
the banks of the lovely river ; the foreground 
being a smooth lawn, sloping to the water's 
edge, and the back ground the steep side of a 
biu, clad from base to summit with foliage 
tinted with all the glittering glory of an Ame- 
rican autumn. From places many and many 
a mile off, the members of a ^reat religious 
community had come for the purpose of holding 
a revival meeting, or rather a series of such. 
But there was no unnatural excitement, no^ 
thing of an undevotional character. On the 
contrary, the service which I attended was con- 
ducted with the utmost gravity and decorum. 
The congregation, too, was of a far different 
kind to that which I have been describing. It 
consisted chiefly of well-to-do farmers and their 
^families, and of dwellers in remote towns, who 
had travelled in their own substantial waggons 
to the spot. There was really something pa- 
triarchal in the scene, as on that quiet evenmg 
grey-headed old men and their wives sat at the 
entrances of their tents, their children and 
grandchildren gathered around them, and all 
alike listening to the words of the preacher, a 
singularly dignified and effective, though not a 
violent speaker. 

Space forbids my describing this scene at 
length ; but let the reader imagine one directly 
the reverse of that just described, and be will 
have some idea of it. So far as regarded my 
own feelings as affected by the two services, I 
would just say, that on quitting the spot where 
the negroes bad celebrated tbeir doubtless sin- 
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cere but really frightful rites, I felt anything 
but devotionally inclined ; but when I left the 
shining waters of the broad Susquehannah be- 
biiA me, and bade in all probabilitj an eternal 
farewell to the worshippers on its banks, I trust 
I fdt calmed and less worldly-minded, and that 
it was indeed ** good to have been therCr * 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A DAT AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, OAMBRIDOB, (UNITED 
states). — RECOLLECTIONS OF PRESIDENT QUINCET. 
— PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW, THE POET. — JOHN 
QUINCET ADAMS^ EX-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. — PROFESSOR WEBSTER, THE MURDERER OF 

DR. parkman; and of professor sulliman of 

NEW HAVEN j AND HBNRT OF PRINCETON. 

Of all the places I ever visited either at home 
or abroad, Boston, the ^^ Athens of America,^* 
as Edmund Kean styled it, and its neighbour- 
hood, afforded me, as a lover of literature, the 
greatest pleasure. With the single exception 
of our own huge metropolis, there is not per- 
haps any other city which contains so great a 
number of literarv and scientific men. There 
is a very atmosphere of refinement about the 
place; and what is extremely delightful, the 
most perfect good will and unanimity exists 
between the members of the literary commu- 
nity, many of whom are also engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits. Nor is it the least agreeable 
feature m this section of the American literary 
community, that there is an utter absence of 
that ^! envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharita- 
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bleness/' which is almost invariably found 
|> wherever authors and authoresses congregate 

in London. Sneer as many may and do at 
our Transatlantic brethren of the broadsheet^ 
It would be well if in this instance their 
amiable example was imitated. 

Doubtless, to a certain extent, Boston owes 

its intellectual superiority to the circumstance 

of its proximity to the University of Harvard, 

which is situated at Cambridge, a suburb of 

I Boston, and only separated from it by a long 

I wooden bridge. ' This collegiate institution 

, is one of the oldest of its kind in America, and 

if it is not so striking in its external appear- 
ance as are some of the venerable edifices of 
our own Cambridge, it yet presents an im- 
posing aspect, and well sustains its reputation 
as an honoured seat of learning. As may be 
expected, the college buildings themselves are 
the nucleus of a host of professional residences. 
The society of Cambridge is therefore polished 
and refined ; and from the circumstance of its 
being a visiting point of learned men from all 
countries who travel through the States, there 
is a constant and delightful change of company, 
and a frequent infusion of new blood into the 
various assemblies. 

Having been honoured by President Quin- 

Ac^y, (the predecessor of Edward Everett, late 
American Minister to our Court, as head of 
the University,) with an invitation to attend 
the college ^^ Commencement," I, one delicious 
morning, mounted the roof of one of those 
enormous omnibuses which ply between Boston 
and Cambridge, and having rolled rapidly over 
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the mile long wooden bridge, and aIon>|[ the 
dusty road which laj between it and old Har- 
vard, arrived at the college gates, through 
which gaily dressed ladies and gentlemen, 
most of them relatives of the students, were 
thronging, and following their example, I 
made the best of my way to President Quin- 
cey's house. 

It was a grand day at Harvard that *^ Com- 
mencement^^ day. Grave professors were 
walking to and fro on the grass plat. Steady- 
looking old gentlemen, and gratified old ladies, 
were strolling about, listening to their sons, 
who were possibly preparing attacks on their 

e rents' pockets. Hanasome and volatile young 
lies tripped smilingly on the arm of some 
student brother, or on tnat of some rather more 
endearing connection, from room to room, lift- 
ing up their pretty hands and e^es in wonder- 
ment at the limited accommodations the college 
rooms afforded, or prying curiously into cup- 
boards and book-cases, and laughmg merrily 
as they discovered a song-book where ^* So- 
crates^ should have been, or a bottle of wine 
and a copy of *^ Anacreon" packed away in a 

Elace whence Heliconian streams alone should 
ave flowed. And then the college youths 
themselves ! — with what grave airs some of 
them paced cloister and quadrangle, book under 
arm, and (often) spectacles on nose. Every 
one looked pleased, from the president down to 
the porter, and over all beat the bright blue 
American sky, and around and above was an 
atmosphere as superior in clearness to that of 
our foggy isle as a bumper of champagne ex- 
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ceeds in sparkling brilliancy a glass of muddy 
small beer. . 

President Quinc^y's house was literally an 

open bouse on this occasion. The whole suite 

or apartments on the ground floor were thrown 

open, and in the drawing-room stood the Pre* 

sident and his family to receive their numerous 

guests. He was a venerable old man, and as 

( i this was to be the last occasion on which be 

. t would appear in his official character, he being 

about to resign, the proceedings partook of a 

valedictory character. The greater number of 

the persons by whom I was surrounded were 

utter strangers to me, but fortunately a friend 

: who happened to be in the room recognised 

I * me, and kindly offered to be my ^ide. This 

was Mr. Samuel Griswold Goodrich, the real 
original ^* Peter Parley," and one of the most 
useftil and voluminous of writers. As I have 
had occasion, in another part of the present 
work, to specially refer to this gentleman, I 
sbidl not in this place do more than mention 
his name. 

I freely confess that my object in attending 

the ^* Crommencement" was rather to see the 

American Literary Lions, than to listen to the 

performances of the students, and therefore I 

M shall but slightly allude to the latter, which, 

by the way, were extremely creditable. It was 
rather amusing though, to see, over the plat- 
, form on which the orations, &c. were delivered, 

Jj in a little gallery, a number of students of the 

{|! ^**^Sodalian Glass," as the programme expressed 

0; I it, provided with fiddles, flutes, and other musi- 

y\\ cal instrumentSi upon which they occasionally 

I. 
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played sprislitly airs^ which seemed, to the 
mdies especially, to afford a very agreeable re* 
lief to the sober Latinity and solemn Greek ; 
for, as the ^^ Sodalians'^ .Jo|?g^ their elbows, 
flourished their fingers, and inflated their cheeks, 
the pretty feet of the ladies went pat, pat, pat, 
on the floor very audibly, suggestmg the idea 
that if a Polka Professorship were established, 
there would be no lack of members of such an 
interesting class. It certainly to me was a 
rather novel thing to hear, immediately after 
the recital of an oration of Demosthenes, or an 
eclogue of Virgil's, the national, though un- 
claimed airs of ^^ Hail Columbia," or *^ Yankee 
Doodle/' 

I happened to have with me a letter of intro- 
' duction from my friend, Mr. Lewis Gbylord 
Clark, the editor of the New York ^^ Knicker- 
bocker," to Mr. Longfellow, who, as all the 
world knows, is an American poet, and which 
I resolved to present on this occasion, but being 
entirely unacquainted with his person, I was 
compelled to request my friend, Mr. Goodrich, 
to point him out to me. Just previously to 
the commencement of the proceeaings in the 
theatre, as we were standing near its door, a 
gentleman passed rapidly by us, and would 
have speedily been lost in. the crowd, had not 
my companion hailed him, and beckoned him 
back. 

He returned in an instant, and smiled very 
pleasantly as Mr. Goodrich introduced nie to 
nim. He was about thirty-eight years of age 
of middle height, and slightly, but elegantly 
made* His face was handsome, and very intel« 
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]ectual in its expression, light hair gracefully 
waved over an ample and very white forehead, 
leaving one of the high temples bare, sdhie^ 
what as we see in the portraits of Byron, though 
evidently without the slightest approach to 
imitation. The eyes were the ohiest, and 
without exception, the most beautiful I ever 
saw in either male or female head. The more 
you looked into their clear azure depths, the 
more you were struck with their indescribable 
charm. I had often heard and read of poeti-* 
cal-looking eyes, but such I never realised be-> 
fore, and their expression was ineffably sweet, 
as was, indeed, that of the whole countenance. 
The nose was Grecian in its shape, the mouth 
delicate, and the chin finely rounded. Alto- 
gether it was a face which could not belong to 
any other than a gifted man. 

The dress of this gentleman was smart— « 
almost dandyish. His blue frock coat was of 
the most approved Parisian cut; the delicate 
silk vest was unexceptionable ; and the black 
trowsers fitting with the most exquisite nicety 
over the tiny French boots, were miracles of 
cut. Yet there was nothing glaring — ^nothing 
outre about the entire turn-out. All was 
as it should be — ^gentlemanly without being 
foppish, and elegant without approaching to an 
extreme. 

This was Henry Wadswortu Lokgfel*^ 
LOW, Professor of Poetry in Harvard Univer- 
sity-J-author of " Voices of the Night," " Hy- 
perion,'' " Evangeline," " The Belfry of Bru- 
Ses,'' and of a host of other productions, all of 
Item possessing great beautyi and which are 
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familiar to every reader of poetry in bis own, 
and in almost every country of Europe. 

No sooner had Professor Longfellow read the 
letters which I handed to him than he took 
my arm in the kindest manner, and led me to 
one of the best seats in the theatre. I am not 
ashamed to confess that I felt a little proud of 
bein^ escorted through that brilliant throng by 
America's best poet, just as I felt elated when 
a lad, as I walked up and down the great room 
of a certain public mstitution, on the occasion 
of a conversazione with the venerable George 
Orabbe, whom Byron truly described — 

" Nature's sternest painter, yet the best," 

leaning on my arm. But such pride is, I think, 
excusable. At all events, of such I am not 
ashamed. 

That evening, after a dinner, to which I 
shall presently advert, Mr. Longfellow insisted 
on my accompanying him to«tea at his house ; 
and not soon shall I forget the delightful walk 
thither in the company of the poet. His resi- 
dence, half a mile from the university, is a fine 
ancient-looking house, which derives no small 
interest from the fact of its having at one time 
been the residence of Washinu^ton, the father 
of his country. On our way thither, Longfel- 
low paused beneath a magnificent elm, one of 
the ** clustering** species peculiar to the country. 
'^^ Here,** said he, his face beaming with anima- 
tion, '^ is the place where Washington stood 
when he drew his sword, and vowed never to 
return it to its scabbard until bis country should 
o 2 
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be free." Then with great delicacy he alluded 
to my being an Englishman, and half apolo- 
gised for his republican enthusiasm ; but there 
was no need of this, for I did not survey such a 
scene without experiencing a feeling akin to 
bis own. 

After leaving ** Washington Tree," as it is 
called, we were leisurely walking along, when 
I happened to mention how little I had 
dreamed, when, years before in England, I had 
read with delight his poem of ^^ The Village 
Blacksmith,^^ that I should ever enjoy the gra^ 
tification of seeing its author. 

^^ You are not far from the identical smithy 
and the hero of the poem itself," said Long- 
fellow. *' Would you like to see both i" 

Would I not ? Of course, I readily expressed 
my delight at such a pilgrimage, and on turn** 
ing a corner about a hundred yards further on 
we stood opposite the spot where— 

. / . - 

''Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands.** 

The scene is described in the poem with great 
exactness, and so is the smith himself:-^ 

'' The smith — a mighty man is he 
With short and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny frame 
As strong as iron bands/' J^a 

There stood the ** spreading chestnut tree,^ and 
there, too, toiled the smith, and as in the 
poem-« 
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" His brow was wot with honest sweat.** 
It only wanted the 

" Coming home from school 
To look in at the open door,** 

To see the sparks fl^ and hear the bellows roar 
to complete the picture drawn bj the poet. 
But then I had the poet himself with me, and 
I chatted with the village blacksmith in the 
far-famed smithy, and that was enough. A 
sketch of the scene now hangs in my study, 
side by side with portraits of Longfellow and 
the Smith, sketched by me from life, and the 
sight of them never ceases to recal pleasant 
thoughts. I afterwards spent a delightful even* 
ing with the poet and his charming wife. 
There, in the old house of Washington, sur- 
rounded by all the elegancies and luxuries of 
life (for, happily, he is one of those who write 
from inclination, and are not compelled to earn 
their bread by the sweat of the brain,) he still 
resides, occasionally delighting the world with 
the productions of his pen — beloved by all who 
know him, and ranking high, if not the highest 
—as he is certainly the most popular of Ame- 
rican poets. A bright future ]s before him, 
that he will yet produce works, which shall 
extend his already wide reputation in the opi- 
nion, not only of his countrymen, but of every 
foreign admirer of his genius. 

I must now bid adieu to Ijongfellow, and 
revert to the dinner to which I have slightly 
referred. 

It was held in the house of the president. 
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and as a stranger, I was courteously invited to 
join the select circle, there not being noore than 
a dozen persons present. The fare was of the 
simplest Icind, and no wines were served, — ^the 
learned Professor, I presume, believing as Tom 
Ingoldsby sings, that — 

" The pure element 
Is for the belly meant, 
And that gin*s but a snare, &o,, &c^ 

Be that as it may, one thing is certain, that 
in this respect the feast was very different to a 
college dinner of the rosy old Fellows of either 
of our seats of learning on the banks of Cam 
or Isid. 

Before dinner was served I was lingering with 
others in an ante-room waiting its announce- 
ment, when an old jientleman entered, and my 
friend Goodrich whispered : 

*' Take notice of tliat gentleman — ^he is one 
of our most remarkable men, and about the 
only remaining connecting link between the 
days of Washington and our own — indeed, he 
was a prote<;e and friend of Washington him- 
self;*- 

After such information, I could not but feel 
anxious to know more, but I repressed my 
curiosity and used my eyes. 

The party in question might have been eighty 
years of. age, or upwards — he was short and 
stout, and dressed in a plain black suit, with a 
white roll cravat encircling his scarce visible 
nook. His head was bald, with the exception 
of some short, bristle-like silver hairs which 
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were thinly scattered over his very roundly 
shaped bead. From his sroall ^ey eyes, blood- , 
shot at the angles, and puckered all around, ran 
in deep channel, a stream of rheum, — a short 
nose, clubby at the end — a large obstinate- 
looking mouth, and a fat double-chin, with a 
pair of cheeks on which a purplish reticulation 
of vessels appeared, completed a countenance 
which had yet a stern sort of vivacity and 
energy about it. Age had bowed the shoul- 
ders, and the legs trembled beneath the weight 
of the body — ^and I observed when a glass of 
water was given to the old gentleman, his 
hand shook so that he was compelled to use 
both to convey (and then with much diiiicalty,) 
the fluid to his lips. This remnant of another 
age — ^this feeble old man, though, had played a 
not unimportant part in the world's affairs, he 
having, as had bis father before him, been the 
ruler of millions — as President of the United 
States of America ; an official, whose powers if 
not of such long duration, are at least while 
they last as great as those of most of the kings 
of the earth. \ 

This gentleman was Johk Quixcet Adams, . ^ 
whose name must be familiar to every poli- ' 

tician. Sixty years before I saw him he had 
been Minister at the Hague, and as I have 
already intimated he had since filled the highest 
office in his native land. 

I was introduced to Mr. Adams, and hap- 
pened fortunately to sit opposite him at the 
dinner-table. He was full of anecdote, and 
evinced prodigious power of memory. He 
asked me many questions respecting England 
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and English statesmen, and commented with' 
much acuteness on certain topics of the day/ 
Months afterwards when I visited him at his 
residence at Quincey, he showed me about 
eighty thick folio volumes of manuscript writ- 
ten in his own square hand which he informed 
roe was his diary ; and he remarked that for 
more than sixty-three years he had never once 
failed to note the political events of every day; 
at its close, — to record all interviews with 
eminent men, and in short, to complete a 
diurnal history of his own life and times. 
What a contribution to the History of Ame- 
rica for some future Bancroft. 

Mr. Adams was extremely punctual in all 
his doings, and clung to old habits and customs 
with remarkable tenacity. His great fault 
was obstinacy — ^nothing could turn nim when 
his mind was once made up to any course of 
proceeding. In spite of his advanced age and 
great weakness, he doggedly persisted in rising 
every morning throughout the year, (Quinc^ 
being on the bleak sea shore, winter is wint^ 
there,) and visiting an observatory which he 
had erected on his grounds near his house. 
There he would sit without fire studying as- 
tronomy — ^his favourite study, after politics, 
until five, when he would proceed to the sea 
shore and bathe; after which he returned 
home to breakfast, and the labours of the day, 
which, of late, consisted in arranging his manu- 
scripts, and preparing his speeches for the 
Senate. 

Mr. Adams died two or three years since. 
While in the Senate House he was seized with- 
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apoplexj, and literally died io the performance 
of Iiis duties to bis country as he had often 
expressed a wish to do. Beneath the roof of 
the Capitol, where for so many years he had 
played a prominent part, the venerable Ex- 
President breathed his last. 

« ♦ « « « 

Recent tragical circumstances connected with 
the history of one of the gentlemen whom I 
chanced to meet that day in the Theatre of 
Harvard University, have invested his name 
with a fearfully painful interest ; I refer to Pro- 
fessor Webster, the murderer of Dr. Parkman, 
of Boston. Mr. Webster was not, as has been 
stated, connected with the University of Cam- 
bridge, he only resided in the suburb, his pro- 
fessorship was the one of Chemistry, in the 
Boston Medical College. On the occasion of 
my first seeing him lie did not particularly 
engSLgQ my attention, but I afterwards fre- 
quently saw him in his Laboratory in the 
Medical College, and, indeed, have spent hours 
with him there, I having been also occasionally 
enfjraged in chemical pursuits. Our common 
interest in this science led to an intimacy, and 
many pleasant hours have I spent with him 
and his family at his private residence. 

Webster was about one of the last men, 
who, I should have supposed, would have com- 
mitted such a crime as that for which he has 
suffered. It has been said that he was pas- 
sionate and irascible to a fearful degree, — but, 
from personal observation, I hesitate not to de- 
clare, that a milder, and apparently a more 
amiable man, I never knew. Bis personal 
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appearance was indicative of considerable intel- 
lectual powers: — ^his head was large and mas- 
sive — ^but the features of his face were remark- 
ably small. His complexion was very light, 
and the habitual expression of his countenance 
was that of deep thought. He was tall and 
powerfully made, and bad that peculiar stoop 
m the shoulders which is so common to stu- 
dious men, and studious, indeed, he was, for 
frequently after a heavy day at the College, he 
would be engaged in his Laboratory for the 
greater part of the night. To his wife and 
family, at least, in mv presence, he was ever 
most affectionate ; and, although considered by 
some to be morose, I believe he was wrongly 
judged — ^and that his frequent fits of abstraction 
were mistaken for something worse. 

Professor Webster was a first-rate chemist. 
I am not aware tliat he has left any published 
works, but I happen to know that ho was pre- 
paring some treatises on poisons for the press, 
at the time I was in the habit of visiting him. 
His circumstances, I afterwards heard, had for 
years past been embarrassed, and this rumour 
receives confirmation from what has since tran- 
spired. Alas ! that a son of Science should 
have terminated so miserable a career, which if 
not prosperous might at least have been ho- 
nourable. 

With the fact of the murder and of the 
.motives which led to its commission I have 
nothing to do ; I have merely sJightlv sketched 
the individual, because his name ana story has 
been of late so much before the public, the lat- 
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ter reminding us in many particulars of tlie 

case of the celebrated Eugene Aram. 

« « « « « 

A delightful tea party closed the proceedings 
of the ^* Commencement.^ In consequence of my 
engagement with Longfellow I was not able to 
join the company until late, and the proceedings 
were about to terminate : when I entered the 
room John Quincfy Adams was delivering an 
address, or rather reading one from his manu- 
script. Though rather dull, it was listened to 
with the most respectful attention ; indeed, had 
the aged Ex-President been a veritable mo- 
narch, more deference could not have been 
shown him. 

He was followed by Mr. Jared Sparks, a 
rather voluminous prose writer. Sparks is a 
tall, biirly, heavy-looking man ; ana a clever, 
though not a profound historian. In his own 
country he enjoys a high reputation, and some 
have gone so far as to call him the MacaulaV 
of the West, — ^but he is not to be named witn 
the great English Statesman — their styles are 
the opposite of each other — the one being bril- 
liant, yet profound — the other, heavy and not 
always to be depended on. In England Mr. 
Jared Sparks would rank as a fifth-rate writer. . 

Before I conclude this paper I must present 
the reader with a pair of portraits — pen and 
inklings of two of the first philosophers of 
America^ both of whom are well known by 
name in this country, and whose reputations 
are European. 

These gentlemen, though not connected with 
old Harvard, were. intimately associated with 
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iwo Other Transatlantic seats of learning. On 
this occasion tliey paid a friendly visit to Pre- 
sident Quincejand the Gambridge Professors 
—a species of courtesy common to almost every 
community in America. 

The one was Professor Silliman, the great 
Geologist of Yale Gollege, New Haven, Gon- 
necticut ; the other — Professor Henry, the emi- 
nent Chemist of Princeton Gollege, New Jersey. 
• Every scientific reader must be familiar with 
Silliman's *' American Journal of Science,^* 
the principal publication of its kind in the 
United States. The learned editor is a tall, 
wiry made, granite-faced man, with a severe 
cast of countenance. There is nothing of the 
philosopher in his appearance — he more resem- 
Dies a grim Englisn tax-gatherer than any 
other personage I can call to my remembrance. 
But he is rough in appearance only. Beneath 
the rugged exterior is as warm and kindly a 
heart as ever beat in human bosom. When 

. afterwards, at New Haven, I received the 
kindest attention from him ; and I once had 
the pleasure of being driven by him to the 
celebrated Cave of the Regicides, Dixon 
Whalley and Grough, which is situated near 

^ the '* Gity of Elms,*' as New Haven is called^ 
from the number of those noble trees which 
line its streets and squares, and which is the 
great ** Lion" of the neighbourhood. 

Professor Henry, of rrinceton College, in 
point of personal appearance, presents a far 
more favourable exterior than his learned bro-» 
ther of Yale. He is rather above the middle 
heighty stout, but not corpulenti and has a 
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remarkably pleasant countenance. He looks 
what he is — a man of genius. While visiting 
New Jersey bis house was my home, and it 
might well be called the home of a Christian 
Philosopher; for the first scientific man of 
America knelt every morning and evening 
surrounded by bis &mily and domestics, and 
in an extemporaneous prayer led their devo- 
tions. 

At the time I was his guest he was engaged 
in prosecuting a series of important experi- 
ments on the polarization of li^ht, and many 
delightful hours I spent with him in his labo- 
ratory. Should any reader of these pages, who 
is attached to. scientific pursuits, ever visit 
Princeton, I can answer for it that be will 
receive every attention at the hands of the 
^' Faraday of America,^ who combines philoso- 
phy with politeness, and who, whilst profoundly 
investigating the phenomena of science, fails 
not to exhibit the courtesy of a gentleman. 

Brightly shone the stars in the clear blue 
sky, as I left Harvard University, some of the 
orbs, in that transatlantic atmosphere, appear- 
ing like golden balls suspended in invisible 
threads in the realms of space. And after a 
day of refined pleasure as I ever remember to 
have experienced, once more the omnibus rum- 
bled over the wooden bridge, and bore me to 
my quarters in Boston. 
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CHAPTEB XVII. 

JOHN OREENLEAr WHITTIEB. 

** There,^ said our driver, " is the birth-place 
of John G. Whittier/* when he pointed to a 
farm-house on the edge of the town of Haver- 
bill, situated a short walk from the roadside,-— 
or, as the poet himself describes the old home-< 
stead, — *^Our farm-house was situated in a 
lonely valley, half surrounded with woods, 
with no neij^hbours in sight." 

Soon after my arrival at the busyand beau- 
tiful village of Amesbury, where the great poet 
of humanity now lives, I ascertained his 
whereabouts, and gave him a letter of intro- 
duction, written by our mutual frieqd, W. A. 
W ^ an untiring co-labourer in the work- 
field of reform. I found him at home, in his 
modest little Quaker cottage, where his friends 
and visitors are sure to meet with a kind recep- 
tion. On the adjoining lot is another nest in 
the bushes, where a family of singers ^ive 
vocal utterance to the poetry Whittier writes. 
Mr. W responded to the rap at the door, 

and invited me to take a chair in a plain, neat 
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room, which commands a view of a larse and 
beautiful garden, where he spends a share of 
his leisure time, when his health will permit 
him to work there. He gave me an introduc- 
tion to .his excellent mother, and, after a little 
chat on the common topics of conversation, 
politi'Iy invited me to remain and take tea 
with him. 

1 knew quite well that I was in the pre- 
sence of one of the purest minded and most 
gifted men in America ; a man whose name 
and fame are world-wide, and *^ as familiar as 
household words ;^ a man whose mighty 
thoughts are winged with words of fire; hut 
he was so unassuming, so accessible, so frank, 
and so well '* posted u|)^^ on all matters of 
news, that, whatever subject is broached, one 
feels at home in the presence of a friend^ 
while conversing with him. This eminent 
poet of the slave is about forty years of age. 
His temperament is nervous-bilious; is tail, 
slender, and as straight as an Indian; has a 
superb head; his brow looks like a white 
cloud, under his raven hair; eyes large, as 
black as sloes, and glowing with expression. 
He belongs to the *' Society of Friends,'' and 
in matters of dress and address, he is a Quaker 
of "the strictest sort." • Should a stranger 
meet him in the street, with his collarless coat 
and broad-brimmed hat, he would not dis- 
cover anything remarkable in bis appearance, 
Certainly would not dream that he had seen 
the Elliott of America. But, let him uncover 
that bead, and see those star-like eyes flashing 
under sixch a magnificent forehead, and he 
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would know, at a glanoe, that a great heart, a - 
f^reat soul, and a great intellect, must light up [ 
such a radiant frontispiece. His fellow town»<i 
men are proud of his fame, and well they may-, 
be, for Amesbury will be known all over the [ 
world,' to the end of time, as the residence of 
John G. Whittier, " the poet of the poor." 

Wherever he discovers the talisman of intel« ^ 
lect he recognizes a brother; *' though his 
skin and bones were of the colour of night, 
they are transparent, and the everlasting stars 
shine through them with attractive beams.^ 
He knows that complexion is not a crime, 
crisped hair is not a sin, thick lips are not a 
transgression, and he has bared bis arms to 
avert the blow that would plough the quiver* ■■ 
ing flesh of the toil worn-slave. He has heard 
the wail of the distracted mother, who, like 
Rachel, refuses to be comforted because her* 
child has been torn from her bosom and sold • 
in hopeless servitude, where her eye cannot 
pity its sorrows, where her hand cannot allevi« 
ate its distress ; and he has denounced such 
fiendish cruelty with an eloquence and pathos 
approximating to inspiration. He has seen 
hollow-hearth statesmen tear the stripes from 
their flag and put them on the backs of their 
countrymen, and he has spiced sheets that will 
preserve such mummies in the amber and pitch 
of infamy for ever. He has seen the fugitive 
flying from the house of bondage, with hunters 
and blood-hounds on bis track in hot pursuit, 
and he has shouted, ^^ Grod speed the slave T' 
until lungless £cbo has repeated the cry on 
every bill-top of the Free North. *He has 
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seen where the red-hot brandiog-iron has been 

Crossed on the shrinking flesh of a freeman^s 
and, until the sixzling blood spouted from the 
wound, and the angel of his muse touched bis 
lips with a burning coal from the altar of Gh>d, 
whilst he immortalized the patient hero, and 
annihilated everything but tne damnable in«- 
famy of the heartless, soulless persecutors. 

Mr. Whittier is a sincere lover of truth and 
right, and his language is, ^* In vain and long, 
enduring wrong, the weak may strive against 
the strong, but the da^ shall yet appear, when 
the might with the nght and the truth shall 
be, and come what there may to stand in the 
way, that day the world shall see.*' (Pardon 
my drawing the lines into prose. I quote 
from memory, and fear I might do still greater 
injustice to the author by measuring the senti* 
ment off into verse.) Such men as he are ex- 
cluded from the South ; but slaveholders can no 
more keep out his sentiments than the fool 
could keep the wind out of the barn-^ard by 
closing the gate. Judging by the emotions ex- 
cited by his writings, we are led to the conclu- 
sion that he usually writes with tears in his 
eyes ; but a certain magazine publisher, whose 
likeness accompanied one of the numbers of his 
magazine, can testify that his satire punishes 
like the sting of a scorpion. Bead the follow* 
ing lines :— . 

'' A moouy breadth of virgin fitoe, . 

By thought imviolated, 
A patient mouth to take from scorn 

The hook with bank-notes baited,*- 
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Its self-complacent sleekness shows 
How thrift goes with the &wner. 

And unctuous unconcern for all, 
Which nice folks call dishonour.'* 



An eminent statesman will find it difficn 
to outlive the following lines : — 

'* So &lleny so lostl the light withdrawn 

Which once he wore 1 
The glory from his grey hairs gone 

For evermore. 

Let not the land, once proud of him, 

Insult him now. 
Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 

Dishonoured brow. 

But let its humbled sons instead, 

. From sea to lake, 
A long lament, as for the dead. 
In sadness make. 

Then pay the reverence of old days 

To his dead &me ; 
Walk backward with averted gaze, 

And hide the shame.'* 
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Whittier^s poetry is eloquence measure 
with a golden rod, lomo on fire, pathos cr)'in 
in the notes of the niglitingale, philosophy plaj 
ing on the harp, humour laughing in number 
wit rained down from heaven in a shower < 
stars. His writings are not free from impel 
fections of style and sentiment ; but men sel 
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dom notice pebbles while they look at the 
lights in the cerulean arch above. He is the 
author of several volumes of prose, which are 
widely circulated. His verses are fiiU of phi- 
losophy, beauty, and sublimity. He sympa- 
thizes with the unfortunate, and chastises the 
oppressor with a whip of adders. In some of 
his patriotic appeals be reminds us of the old 
prophets. Had Isaiah lived in these times, he 
might have written the following lines without 
impairing his reputation : — 

** Now, by our fathers* ashes ! where's the spirit 
Of the true-hearted and the unshackled gone I 
Sons of the old freemen, do we but inherit 

Their names alone f 

Is the old Pilgrim spirit quenched within us 1 

Stoops the proud manhood of our souls so low 
That mammon's lure or party's wile can win us 

To silence now I 

No ! When our land to ruin's brink is verging, 

In God*s name let us speak while there is time 1 
Now, when the padlocks for our lips are forging, 

Silence is Cbiue !" 

Some of his best poems have been published 
in beautiful style in Boston lately, but the 
work is so expensive the masses are not able to 
buy it. His writings do not need such costly 
embellishments to be appreciated, any more 
than the sun needs a stained window through 
which to shine. The lark and the nightingale 
need not the costume of the peacock to ensure 
admiration. Mr. Whittier is one of the 
editors of the National Era^ and I may say, in 
a whisper, to the ladies, he is a — ^bachelor, 
p 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

FATHER TAYLOR. 

Such yast impressions did his sermons make, 
He always kept his flock awake. 

Dr. Woloott. 

I venerate the man whose heart is waim, 
AYhose hands are pure, whose doctrines and ,whos< 

life 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
Tliat he is honest in the sacred cause. 

COWPER. 

One Sunday morning I went to the Sailors 
Chapel in Iloston, to see and hear the far-famec 
mariner's preacher, Father Taylor. He wai 
reading the familiar hymn which commenoei 
with the well-known lines, ** Come, thou founi 
of eyery blessing,^ when I entered the house o: 
worship. The choir wedded the words U 
musio-^the Diyine blessing was inyoked — f 
chapter was read — and then the sixteenth yem 
of tne third chapter of Golossians was selecte<i 
as the basis of^the discourse. The striking 
peculiarities of the -eccentric and celebrated 
preacher cannot fail to attract the attention oi 
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the seamen and landsmen who attend his 
church. He rises clumsily from the sofa in the 
pulpit, and puts his fore-finger on the text as 
thoush he anticipated the danger of losing it, or 
was determined to stick to it. After reading it 
distinctly and deliberately, he is pretty sure to 
raise the spectacles from his eyes and let them 
rest over the organs of casuality. 

Father Taylor does not ape the clerical stiff- 
ness which so ill-becomes those who strive to 
make up in dignity what they lack in devotion 
and intellect. When he walks the pulpit 
floor, like a caged lion, or pounds the desk with 
his fists, there seems to oe, and doubtless is, 
honesty in his zeal. When he distorts his 
weather-beaten face, and swings his out- 
stretched arms about him, and shakes his lean 
fingers in the &ces of his hearers, we see that 
he nas in him the elements of a good actor* 
He is an odd genius, and I have no hesitation 
in affirming that he will utter more wise say- 
ings and more sayings that are otherwise, in a 
single sermon, than any other man in Massa- 
chusetts. Not unfrequently he mixes his 
pathos and humour so evenly, the listener knows 
not whether to laugh or weep. One minute 
he appeals to Heaven, in a strain of sublimity 
that excites your admiration and astonishment ; 
and the next moment he appeals to Mr. Forster, 
or some other member of^ ois congregation, in 
a style not comporting with the idea most men 
have, of the dignity of the pulpit. Now, with 
compressed lips, grating teeth and flashing eyes, 
he aenounces some vice* or some heresy, in 
words steeped in a solution of brimstone ; and 
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then with a smiling countenance, upturned 
eyes and outspread hands, he lavishes encomi- 
ums on hope, faith, love, virtue, piety. Now, 
he pours out a torrent of adjectives, as though 
he resolved to exhaust the vocabulary ; then 
follows a stream of nouns, from his unfailing 
Cochituate of language. His sermons are or* 
namented with gems of poetry. 

The following extracts from the sermon I 
heard a week or two since, will give the reader 
a tolerable idea of his manner ; — ^his manner is 
unreportable, for he is the Booth of the Boston 
pulpit. 

" Some men,** said he, " will lie for a glass of 
grog, and some women will lie for a ciip of tea. 
If God respects some sinners more than others, 
there will be a back hole in hell for liars." '* Who 
are so low, vile, ipean, hateful, as the wholesale 
dealers and the retail pedlars in lies T 

• 

He prefaced a quotation from Proverbs with 
these words : 

** Solomon was a wdso old fellow, although he 
had strdnge notions about some things.*' 

Speaking of backsliders, he observed : 

''Tlioy slide by moonshining and deceiving 
themselves." 

He ridiculed, with bitter severity, the Ora- 
torios of the present day ; and said that 

*^ Pro&ne lips dared to imitate the groans of Chiist 
upon the Cross. Infidels, with instruments of 
music, endeavouring to shew the sufferings of the 
Saviour in the ga^en — the driving of tiie nails, 
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the dripping of blood upon the accursed tree— €tnd 
they mimicked the blast of the angeFs trumpet." 

It was an eloquent and just rebuke to those 
who trifle with sacred things. 

Father Taylor is a plain-looking man, and 
his bronzed face is strongly marked. He is 
now in the sunset of life, and his head is 
thickly si)rinkled with srey hairs. When 
excited, his voice is harsn, and conveys the 
impression to the mind, that the ** man behind 
it^ hates the devil more than he loves Jesus. 
He is volcanic, and is often raided more by 
impulse than by intellect. Although he is in 
the autumn of his years, he can perform more 
service, endure more hardship, and preach 
better sermons than half the yomig preachers 
of the present day. 
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CHAPTER XIX- 



ELIHU BUBBITT. 



*' Our country is the world : our countrymen are 
all mankind." — ^anon. 

A SHORT time ago the friends of peace called a 
meeting at the Park Street Oburch, for the 
purpose of appointing delegates to attend the 
World^s Peace Oonvention, on the banks of the 
Maine. In conseauence of the inclemency of 
the weather, and the unbusinoss like manner 
in which the meeting was advertised, there 
were but few persons present ; but the distin- 
guished gentlemen who were called upon to 
ftddress Uiat audience might have consoled 
themselves with the reflection that what their 
assembly lacked in number it made up in 
talent, learning, influence, and moral worth. 

The chief o^ect of attraction^ at this meet- 
in;^, was Elihu Burritt, the ** learned black- 
kimth.^ He sat on the first seat opposite the 
pulpit, with his back toward the audience, his 
nead resting on his hand, and his eyes closed 
most of the time, during the delivery of the 
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speeches. Thomas Drew, Junior, immortalized 
as Burritt'^s ^' blower and striker"^ at the forge 
and anvil of reform, was busy with pencil and 
paper, in one of the side pews. The hearers 
waited peaceably but impatiently for Mr. 
Burritt to take the rostrum, and when it was 
announced that he would speak, everj|r counte- 
nance became radiant with joyful anticipation. 
Mr. Burritt arose in a quiet, unpretending 
manner, and modestly responded to the invita- 
tion to speak. He stood on the top stair of 
the pulpit, and at first seemed to shnnk back 
bashfully from the gaze of the upturned faces 
before him. Although he is no coward, I have 
no doubt his heart beat as though it would 
batter a breach through its tenement when he 
first unsealed his lips in the presence of that 
assembly. In fact, the contour of his face, 
and the tones of his voice, are the tell-tales 
which publish his lack of self-conceit. 

Mr. Burritt is now in the meridian of his 
manhood, but his premature baldness is his 
apology for wearing a wi^. He has a towering 
forehead, but, owing to the large development 
of the perceptive faculties, it appears to retreat. 
I think his eyes are blue, wnen they do not 
blaze. His face indicates perseverance that 
will not falter, and integrity that will not dis- 
appoint. He speaks slowly, distinctly, forcibly, 
without ever uttering a foolish thing. He has 
a peculiarity of tone which is unreportable, but 
which tells with thrilling effect on the hearts 
of his hearers, when he enters earnestly into 
the subject he discusses. All who have heard 
him must acknowledge that his matter is as 
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full of thought as an egg is of meat. He 
employs facts and statistics in his speeches and 
editorials, but they have the variea beauty of 
the rainbow, and the golden ^low of sunlight, 
when viewed through the prism of his rich 
imagination. 

The following extract from the London 
edition of the little volume entitled *' Sparks 
from the Anvil^^ will give the reader an idea of 
Mr. Burritt's style of writing. In an article on 
temperance, he alludes to the history of a dis- 
tinguished statesman who had been snatched 
as a brand from the liquid burning : — 

'< And he was found, with all the resuscitated 
vigour of his talents, exhuming^ as it were, his 
feUow beings, who, like him, had been buried be- 
fore they were dead. Massachusetts welcomed 
him back to her embrace with emotions of maternal 
joy, and invited the returning pleiad to resume his 
nmk among the stars of her crown. The doors of 
her halls and chiurches were thrown open to the 
newly-returning prodigal, and many were touched 
to life and salvation, at the bmning eloquence 
which fell from his lips. Sister States heard of 
this new Luther in temperance, and he obeyed 
their call. He stood up in their cities like Paid 
in the midst of ^lars Hill, and, with an eloquence 
approaching inspiration, set forth the strange 
doctrine of Total Abstinence." 

That man, unfortunately, was led astray by 
fiends in human form, but a band of Washing- 
tonians persuaded him to sign the pledge once 
more, and this time it was an unviotated policy 
of insurance against the fires of destruction. 
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He concluded that graphic sketch in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

** That man is again a giant^ and he is abroad ; 
look out for him 1 Like Sampson, ho is feeling for 
the pillars of the temple of* Bacchus^ and he will 
ere long i*eyengo the loss of his locks bj a mighty 
overthrow of ti^t doomed edifice." 

It affords the writer no small degree of plea- 
sure to lifl up the curtain which hangs between 
the past ana the present, and look back to the 
time when the now eminent champion of peace 
first put on paper cap and leather apron, and 
made the forge blaze and the hammer ring. 
He did not dream, then, that he one day would 
^'beat swords into plough-shares and spears 
into pruning-hooks.^ His friends did not at 
that time give him credit for any striking 
manifestations of genius. To use his own 
words, he was a *' plodding, patient, persever- 
ing"' lad, gathering by " the process of accretion, 
which builds the ant-heap, particle by particle, 
thought by thought, fact by fact." In this 
way be worked and studied, night by night, 
for years, with '^ blistered hands and brighten- 
ing hope,*' at lessons which have made him 
shme a star of the first magnitude in the firma- 
ment of Fame. 

. In the summer of 1838, Governor Everett, 
of Massachusetts, in an address to an associ- 
ation of mechanics in Boston, took occasion to 
mention that a blacksmith of that State had, 
by his unaided industry, made himself ac- 
quainted with //iy languages I Prior to this 
announcement, Mr, Burritt had lived in ob- 
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scurity, and the fame of his acquirements did 
not extend beyond the smoke of his worknshop. 

When Mr. 5felson called on Mr. B , at 

Worcester, he found him at his anvil. When 
told what the Governor had reported respect- 
ing him, he modestly replied that the Governor 
hM done him more than justice. It was true, 
he said, that he could read about fifty languages, 
but he had not studied them all critically. 
Yankee curiosity had induced him to look at 
the Latin Grammar ; he became interested in 
it, and persevered, and finally acquired a 
thorough knowledge of that language. He 
then studied the Greek with equal care. An 
acquaintance with these languages had enabled 
him to read, with equal facility, the Indian, 
the French, the Spanish, and the Portuguese. 
The Russian, to which he was then devoting 
his odd moments, he said, was the most difiicult 
of any he had undertaken. He went to Wor- 
cester to secure the advantages of an antiquarian 
library, to which the trustees allowed him free 
access. He spent eight hours at the for^e, 
eight hours in the library, and the remainmg 
eight hours of each day m recreation and rest. 
After he had studied Hebrew, and made him- 
self acquainted with its cognate languac^es — ^the 
Syriac, Chaldaic, Arabic, Samaritan, Ethiopic, 
&c., he turned his attention to the languages 
of Europe, and studied French, Spanish, 
Italian, and G^rman^ under native teachers. 
He then pursued the Portuguese, Flemish, 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, Welsh, 
Gselic, Celtic, &o. 
It is somewhat remarkable that a man who 
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hqks devoted so much of his time to the acquisi- 
tion of languages that he is a living portable 
polyglot, should have such mighty mathema- 
tical powers. Figures tumble from his pen 
like seeds from a sack when the string is un- 
twined from its throat. There are but few 
men of past or present times that can excel 
him' in description. Take the following gra- 

Ehic sketch ot the iron horse, as a specimen of 
is skill in that department of literature : — 

''I love to see one of these creatures, with 
sinews of brass and muscles of iron, strut forth 
from bis smoky stable, and saluting the long train 
of cars, with a dozen sonorous pui& from his iron 
nostrils, fall back gently into his harness. There 
he stands, champing and foaming upon the iron 
track, his great heart a furnace of glowing coals, 
—-his lymphatic blood is boiling in his veins, — the 
strength of a thousand horses is nerving his sinews 
— lie pants to be gone. He would 'snake* St. 
Peter^s across the I)esei*t of Sahara, if he could 
be fairly hitched to it ; but there is a little, sober- 
eyed, tobacco-chewing man in the saddle, who 
holds him in with one finger, and can take away 
his breath in a moment, should he grow restive or 
vicious. I am always deeply interested in this 
man, for, begrimed as he may be with coal, diluted 
in oil and steam, I regard him as the genius of 
the whole machinery, as the physical mind of that 
huge steam-horse." 

Mr. Burritt believes that God has made of 
one blood all the nations of the earth, and he 
aims to unite them by the fraternal chain of 
brotherhood. He looks upon war as an inex- 
cusable evil| and labours manfully for its extir- 
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Eation. He would dismantle the arsenal, dis- 
and the army, spike the cannon, and re-forge 
the cutlass ; he would take our ships of war, 
and ^^ lade them down to the water^s edge with 
food and clothing for human beings.^ 

'^ The ballast should be roimd dams, or the real 
quaJiaugs, heavy as cost iron, and capital for 
roasting. Then he would build along up, filling 
every square inch with well-cured provisions. He 
would have a hogshead of bacon moimted into every 
port-hole, each of which shoidd dischaige fifty 
hams a minute, when the ship was brought into 
action ; and the state-rooms i^oidd be filled with 
well-made garments, and the taut cordage and the 
long-taporing spoins should be festooned with boys* 
jackets and trousers. Then, when there should 
be no more room for another cod-fish or herring, 
or sprig of catnip, ho would run up the white flag 
of peace. He would throw as many hams into 
the city in twenty-four hours as there were bomb- 
shells and cannon balls thrown into Keil by the 
besieging armies; he would barricade the low, 
narrow streets with loaves of bread ; woidd throw, 
up a brcost-work, clear aroimd the market-place, 
of barrels of flour, pork, and beef, and in the mid- 
dle raise a stack of salmon and cod-fish as large as 
a small Methodist meeting-house, with a steeple 
to it, and a bell in the steeple, and the bell should 
ring to all the city bells, and the city bells shoidd 
ring to all the people to come to market and buy 
provisions, without money and without price.-— 
And white flags shoidd everywhere wave in the 
breeze— on the vanes of steeples,— on mast-heads 
-»on flagstones along the embattled walls,— on 
the ends of willow sticks, borne by the romping, 
laughing trooping children. All the blood-colour^ 
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dmpeiy of war should bow before the stainless 
standard of peace, and generations of Anglo- 
Saxons should remember, with mutual felicita- 
tions, the conquest of the white flag, or the storm- 
ing of Quebec." 

Mr. Burritt has made his mark upon this 
a^e — a mark which Time will not erase. His 
society is courted by the p;reat men of Europe 
and America. He quietly suggests a world's 
convention, and senators, members of parlia- 
ment, baronets, and crowned heads, hearken 
to his counsels. He is the same great and 
good man, whether in the smithy, talking with 
the hard-handed nailers, or in tlie magnificent 
forum, pleading for peace, in the presence of 
the dignitaries of the land. He strives to 
smite off the clanking chains from the uplifted 
hands of the bleeding slave, and to strike down 
the monster that wades in blood, and to build 
up the temple of universal peace, and to weld 
the world in an unbroken band of eternal 
brotherhood. Ho sees a spirit of selfishness 
abroad that would rob earth of its flowers and 
heaven of its lights, disinherit the angels, un- 
crown the Almighty, and sit upon the throne 
of the universe. So he has unfurled the white 
banner, and is now leading the crusaders of a 
good cause, to a battle where no blood will be 
shed, but where that evil, selfish spirit will be 
subdued, and peace shall triumph ! 



J. S. Pratt, Priater* Stokctlcy. YorUbirt. 
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